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BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 


The oldest Trust Company in Brooklyn. 
Comprehensive Banking and Trust Service. 
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New York Orrice: 26 Broap Street at Exchange Place 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


HIS organization offers to corporations chartered under the Laws of the 
State of New York a complete banking and fiduciary service which has 
won the confidence of many of America’s foremost financial institutions. 


As Trustee of Individual and Corporate Trust Funds, Executor or Co-Executor 
of Wills, Registrar and Transfer Agents of Stocks of Corporations, this Company 
is well qualified to act as your representative in the metropolis. 


OFFICERS 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President MARSHALL E. MUNROE, Treasurer 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant VicesPresident 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Vice-President HARRY C. HOWE, Assistant Treasurer 
ROBERT i. SMYTH, Vice-President LANE F. GREGORY, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Vice-President WILLIAM G. SCOTT, Assistant Treasurer 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary WALTER H. GRIEF, Auditor 


LAWYERS [RUST COMPANY 


160 Broadway, New York 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 
15 East 41st Street, New York 
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— captain with his sextant is a 

symbolof conservatism. Hiscourse, 
once set, is constantly checked. His 
officers and crew all work together for 
the ship’s safe navigation. There is 
no venturing into unknown sea-lanes. 
The safe, time-tested path is followed. 
You would not hesitate to entrust your 
life and your family to them. 


Similarly, between your family and 
the hazards of life, you can place the 
financial protection ofa trust fund and 
the strength, conservatism and good 
counsel of the Detroit Trust Company. 


, 


Why the DETROIT TRUST (COMPANY 


is known as a conservative trust company 


Here a carefully trained personnel 
works together for the conservative 
management of property and the safe 
investment of trust funds. Here the 
accumulated experience of 27 years is 
constantly checked in the light of 
changing conditions. There is no ven- 
turing into speculative paths. Only 
safe, time-tested methods are followed. 


This is why the Detroit Trust 
Company is known as a conservative 
trust company. You would not hesi- 
tate entrusting your property and the 
future welfare of your heirs to such 
an institution. 


Detroit Trust COMPANY. 


Copical ond Serpins $8,500,000 


PORT STREET OFFOSITE POST OFFICE 
RANDOLPH s670 
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MONUMENTAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY BUILDINGS RECENTLY COMPLETED 
OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


(1) New building for Bank of New York & Trust Co.; (2) Towering new home for 

Equitable Trust Co. of New York nearing completion; (3) New Home of Union Trust Co. 

of Detroit; (4) Building being constructed for Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.; (5) New 

building for State Bank of Chicago in course of construction; (6) Home of Chase 

National Bank of New York now under construction; (7) New building to be occupied 

by Guardian Bank Group of Detroit; (8) New building for Industrial Trust Co. of 
Providence, R. I., nearing completion. 
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MODERN TRUSTEESHIP DEMANDS NEW CODE 


SUFFERS FROM OBSOLETE AND ANTIQUATED FORMS 


ITH increase in volume of personal 

and corporate trust appointments 
during the past year surpassing all 
previous records, the big problem 
challenging earnest consideration of all 
those engaged in corporate fiduciary work 
is that of securing greater simplification 
and standardization of administrative pro- 
cedure, banishment of decrepit legal forms 
and laborious methods of handling invest- 
ments. To acquit itself in rapidly expanding 
fields of opportunity and responsibility, 
modern trusteeship must keep pace with 
the irresistible economic urge in business 
which makes for refinements in manage- 
ment, enlightened coordination and the 
scrapping of wasteful and antiquated ma- 
chinery. Lacking such response and pro- 
gressive incentive, there is bound to ensue 
in the years to come an enfeebling of the 
instrumentalities as well as quality and a 
congestion in the business of trusteeship. 
The situation acquires significance in the 
face of growing demand for fiduciary pro- 
tection, both in personal and corporate 
aspects. 


Trusteeship has entered upon a stage 
when age-worn devices and time-honored 
legal lore must yield to new conceptions of 
usefulness and wider latitudes of service to 
business and society. It cannot remain 
static or hidebound by traditions and 





archaic formulas. Precisely as science and 
invention—especially during the last dec- 
ade—has lifted the mystic veil and beckons 
to cultural advancement and revolutionary 
economic alignments, so must the arts of 
trusteeship be fashioned anew to provide 
refinements of protection and of conserva- 
tion. The fact that there are individual 
institutions, and especially those trust com- 
panies which have developed high concepts 
of trust by years of experience and 
excellence of personnel, only serves to em- 
phasize the general need for uniformity and 
improved standardization in handling in- 
creasing volume of trust business. 


The time has passed when trust service 
can be content to play the pliant réle of 
handmaiden, obedient to the letter of in- 
structions, evasive in commitment, and 
satisfied to garner ripened fruit. There are 
inherent in trust service those attributes 
which admit not only of conservation but 
also of leadership and guidance in the finan- 
cial affairs of individuals and business. In 
connection with corporate trusts there 
arises a growing public demand for a greater 
degree of protection than afforded by the 
duties and obligations nominally assumed 
as trustee under corporate mortgages, trans- 
fer agent, registrar and of other capacities. 
Increase and wider diversification of cor- 
porate securities demands something more. 
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That “twilight zone” between the corpora- 
tion which issues bonds and stocks and 
the investor in those securities, calls for a 
greater degree of guarantee and responsi- 
bility than trust companies or banks are 
today willing or justified in assuming. The 
day may not be distant when corporations 
and investment interests will appreciate 
this need and make due compensatory pro- 
visions enabling trust companies to assume 
more substantial responsibilities. 

The problem which confronts trust com- 
panies and banks in handling personal 
trusts, either under testamentary or living 
and insurance trust agreements, is not so 
much that of acknowledging responsibility 
as that of adequate administration. The 
next ten years will witness a larger accumu- 
lation of personal trust business in the 
hands of trust companies and banks than 
accumulated during the entire previous one 
hundred years. Confirmation is given to 
this prediction by the fact that during 1927 
a much larger number of wills were written 
than in any previous year, naming trust 
companies and banks. 

Corporate fiduciaries are concerned not 
alone with the question of efficient handling 
of personal trusts now under administra- 
tion and actually in sight, but also with the 
apparently overwhelming and potential vol- 
ume of business which may be brought 
together by increased competition, aggres- 
sive methods of publicity and solicitation, 
as well as growing public appreciation for 
the merits of trust service. This is true as 
regards handling of estates after death, 
living or voluntary trusts, custodianship 
accounts, protection of life insurance, etc. 

How to handle present and prospective 
volume of personal trust business is there- 
fore a problem that becomes more acute, 
particularly in view of the further fact 
that, despite the evidence of increased will 
writing and appointments, the statement is 
still true that over 90 per cent of Americans 
die without making wills; that only 15 out 
of every 100 Americans dying annually, 
and who die in possession of property, 
leave wills, and that out of every 100 Amer- 
icans leaving wills only an average of five 
name trust companies and banks. It is 
worthy of notice that included in the 95 
per cent there frequently appear the names 
of officers and directors of trust companies 
and banks. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


GREATER FACILITY IN TRUST 
ADMINISTRATION 


TANDARDIZATION of trust instru- 
ments wherever possible on the basis 

of adjudicated provisions; adequate 
compensation as a result of scientific ascer- 
tainment of cost and modernized facilities 
as well as safeguards in handling the rapidly 
mounting volume of trust investments— 
these are important matters which cannot 
be solved by fugitive effort or academic 
parleys. National and regional trust con- 
ferences held during the past few years 
afford sufficient evidence of the lack of uni- 
formity and the complexity entering into 
these phases of trust administration. What 
most impresses many of those who ‘follow 
these discussions is that, notwithstanding the 
constructive work accomplished by com- 
mittees of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association, of the 
regional conferences, and especially of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries’ Associations estab- 
lished in various leading cities, there is 
sadly lacking a nationwide and coherent 
movement to reduce trust administration 
to susceptible improvements dictated by 
mature experience. 

The statement is often heard that trust 
service is of such intangible, variable and 
confidential nature that it does not lend 
itself to standardization of management or 
legal procedure. Requirements and costs 
differ in larger and smaller cities and as 
between different sections of the country. 

No trust company or bank in this day 
can play a lone hand, unmindful of prob- 
lems and tendencies which affect the whole 
structure of fiduciary administration. For- 
tunately, the record and integrity of trust 
administration in the United States, cov- 
ering a period of over one hundred years, 
has been maintained inviolate. It demon- 
strates a degree of responsibility, of faith- 
ful and capable performance of obligations 
which is not equaled by any other type of 
financial development. But trust service 
differs from any other kind of business 
where commodities or tangibles change 
hands. It involves moral as well as fiduci- 
ary duties, not alone to the clients with 
which a trust company or bank directly 
deals, but toward the public as well. It is 
the very essence of successful trust service 
to acknowledge this broader relationship. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 3 


STANDARDIZED TRUST FORMS 
AND PROCEDURE 


i HE secret of making trust business 
'T| more popular, profitable and suscep- 
tible to safe and speedier perform- 
ance is to be found in doing away with 
cumbersome legal and probate procedure; 
elimination of avoidable litigation in inter- 
pretation of wills and trust instruments 
and in the adoption of more advanced 
methods of investing and handling trust 
funds, particularly those of small estates, 
In banking, insurance, real estate convey- 
ance, title guarantee, surety and most other 
lines of financial and business operations a 
much higher degree of standardization of 
forms and documents prevails. There are 
standard contracts of fire, life, liability, 
title insurance and other forms in common 
use which clearly set forth terms, conditions, 
exemptions and liabilities which are sus- 
tained by statutory law and precedent. 


Eminent jurists and members of the bar 
have frequently commented upon and urged 
the practicability of standardized deeds of 
trust, and provisions in wills and fiduciary 
contracts in common use. In this issue of 
Trust CoMPANIES there appears an inter- 
esting article directing attention to the 
flood of costly litigation arising from lack 
of uniformity and statutory law governing 
relations between trustor and trustee and 
suggesting the adoption of a standardized 
trustor-trustee constitution, created out of 
the knowledge, experience and observation 
of the past and doing away with non-essen- 
tials. A leading member of the California 
bench recently advocated in these pages 
the enactment of statutory provisions estab- 
lishing a short form of mortgage or trust 
deed with all necessary powers, rights and 
obligations deemed to be incorporated 
therein, and that such provision should also 
embrace powers under living trusts and 





NEw DIRECTORS OF THE REORGANIZED CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY 
Standing, left to right: E. J. Brundage, R. M. Shaw, H. A. Lundahl, Robert T. Swaine. 
Seated, left to right: Mark Potter and H. E. Byram, Chairman of the Board. 
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under wills. Certainly, such short cut in 
drafting wills and trust agreements down 
to simple forms by statutory enactment 
would go far to expediting the work of the 
trust department and relieving corporate 
fiduciaries of liabilities and delays due to 
various draughtsmen employing different 
words, phrases and language for accom- 
plishing the same purpose. 

Uniformity and reconciling conflicting 
laws of the various states governing laws 
of trust, testamentary distribution, descent, 
inheritance and probate practice, envisages 
a seemingly impossible task. It is not so 
easy as in England, where Parliament sev- 
eral years ago inaugurated fundamental 
changes in laws of this character which 
enunciate advanced rules of equity, inheri- 
tance, jurisdiction and fiduciary relation- 
ships. Some effort has been made in a 
number of states to modernize codes ap- 
plying to fiduciary administration and pro- 
bate procedure. A legislative committee 
in New York, headed by Surrogate Foley, 
is now completing a draft, codifying and 
revising laws governing estates, descent and 
surrogate code, which may well be adopted 
as a model for other jurisdictions. Con- 
structive work is also needed to revise in- 
hibitive laws of states governing rights of 
trust companies to qualify for fiduciary 
settlements in other than domiciliary state. 

In the absence of legislative revision, the 
trust companies might follow the example 
of the trust companies in California, which 
have devised a complete set of trust forms, 
now being revised in the light of recent 
experience, and which has materially facili- 
tated the writing of trust agreements in 
that state. A number of trust companies 
in New York and other states have provided 
standardized clauses in individual and cor- 
porate trust deeds for use of lawyers. We 
see further drift toward standardization in 
the adoption by colleges, religious and other 
bodies of a standardized trust for public 
uses, the enactment of standardized clauses 
in New York embodied in the Community 
Trust; the achievements of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association in standard- 
izing stock transfer requirements and in re- 
gard to taxation, the adoption of laws in 
various states providing for mutual abroga- 
tion of inheritance taxes levied against per- 
sonal property held in estates of non- 
resident decedents. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


HANDLING INVESTMENTS AND 
COST OF TRUST SERVICE 


OOMING up ever larger in the wor- 

ries of the trust officer are the diffi- 
culties attending the handling of in- 
vestments and squaring fees with cost of 
service. Numerous objections are urged 
against the proposition of pooling trust in- 
vestments, in whole or in part, and issuing 
participation certificates to various trusts 
on the principle of investment trust and 
insurance company management. It is 
evident, however, that trust officers are 
doing some serious thinking in this direction 
and that some practical plan is likely to be 
evolved sooner or later to solve the vexa- 
tions of trust investment, particularly in 
dealing with holdings of small estates. In- 
teresting in this connection is the successful 
experience, covering a period of over thirty 
years, of the Public Trustee of New Zealand, 
where government control is also applied to 
guarantee of principal and interest of invest- 
ments placed in the Common Trust Fund. 


While much has been accomplished within 
the past ten years in standardizing and se- 
curing observance to schedules of charges 
for individual and corporate trust services, 
the matter of proper compensation and as- 
certainment of costs calls for more system- 
atic effort. This is especially true as regards 
personal trusts governed by statute and 
where legislatures have been slow to follow 
the example of New York in increasing 
rates. There is needed a more vigorous 
policy in familiarizing the public with the 
cost of trust service and discouraging price 
cutting habits. It remains true that there 
is no other type of responsible service which 
is so cheap as trust service. 

A committee of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has been at work for several years in 
studying the problem and to recommend 
the adoption of general principles of measur- 
ing cost for certain types of trust service. 
This committee is naturally confronted with 
the difficulty of devising measurements in 
connection with trust and estate appoint- 
ments where eventualities and _ respon- 
sibilities arise which cannot be anticipated. 
This is particularly true as regards so-called 
“discretionary trusts.” The fact remains, 
however, that such discretionary items can 
be whittled down and reduced toa minimum. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND DOMES- 
TIC ASPECTS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE POLICY 


NQUESTIONABLY the most con- 
spicuous and important achievement 

during 1927 in the international 
arena is the fact that out of the postwar 
economic, monetary, war-debt and repara- 
tions afflictions of the last nine years, there 
is now emerging for the first time a genuine 
and what promises to be an enduring atti- 
tude of collaboration between the big na- 
tions of the world. In this new quest for 
international cooperation, stabilization of 
exchanges, prices and currency values, the 
United States is playing a somewhat inartic- 
ulate but nevertheless major réle. In 
political affairs the big nations of Europe, 
while professing peaceful aspirations, con- 
tinue obstinately wedded to selfish national- 
istic designs, secret diplomacy and _ the 
building up of armaments on a scale at 
least as large as before the World War. 
The significant trend on the horizon, how- 
ever, is that the “spirit of Locarno” is 
finding actual expression in a new sense of 
more enlightened international cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness in building up cur- 
rencies, stabilizing exchanges and efforts to 
discard false economic barriers. 

To understand what has been going on 
behind the scenes during the last six months 
is to appreciate the wisdom with which 
Federal Reserve authorities have aided in 
capitalizing the dominant financial position 
of this country, command of gold and credit 
resources. Politically, it does seem in the 
light of developments of recent years, that 
the policy of isolation and aloofness pursued 
by this government toward Europe’s in- 
ternal squabbles, has imparted larger stat- 
ure to the ability of this nation to exert a 
salutary influence on economic and mone- 
tary restorations abroad. Because the 
center of gravity has shifted westward, the 
responsibility for stabilization of world 
price levels and improving exchange rela- 
tions, rests chiefly with the intelligent em- 
ployment and control of American credit 
and gold resources. 

The position of Federal Reserve authori- 
ties in shaping domestic and international 
credit and money rate policies is no sinecure. 
Gold movements and Federal Reserve policy 
are just now the two most important factors 


which are being watched with keen interest 
by banking interests on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The apparent objective of Federal 
Reserve policy in maintaining cheap money 
and abundant credit, as shown by purchase 
of securities in the open market and low 
rediscount rates, is to prevent rise in price 
levels at home and avoid aggravation of 
fiscal policies in Europe which would arise 
from a stiffening of domestic money rates. 
At the same time this persistence of cheap 
money and abundance of credit exposes the 
Federal Reserve to political criticism on 
the ground that bank credit and cheap 
money encourage stock market speculation. 
How to stem the high tide of stock market 
speculation at home and at the same time 
aid economic restoration abroad by easy 
money, belongs to the field of financial 
legerdemain which must challenge the wits 
of Federal Reserve authorities. : 


The significent element to bear in mind 
is that progressive improvement in Euro- 
pean economic and monetary affairs is es- 
sential to American prosperity. Our credit 
position is tied up with European develop- 
ment whether we want to or not. Concep- 
tions of the international uses of credit, 
gold reserve and exchange relations have 
changed radically since before the war. Our 
vast stock of gold is a source of danger to 
our own material welfare if it is not regarded 
in large part as a trust and to be held against 
the day when gold must be redistributed 
geographically in response to economic law 
and the complete resumption of gold stand- 
ard currencies. A misstep in Federal Re- 
serve policy may easily precipitate condi- 
tions abroad which would bring gold flowing 
back to this country in large volume on 
account of foreign debtor obligations, thus 
making for higher price levels and sustained 
stock market inflation, an alternative which 
would have grave consequences both at 
home and abroad. 


Recent conferences in London and 
prevalence of low discount and money 
rates in this country afford evidence of a 
more definite policy of cooperation between 
Federal Reserve authorities and central 
banking interests abroad. The subject of 
Anglo-American collaboration in stabilizing 
value of gold and international price levels, 
has during the past six months progressed 
considerably beyond the academic stage. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD PERMA- 
NENT ECONOMIC PEACE 


R. PAUL WARBURG, in his recent 
annual report as chairman of the 

International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
comments approvingly upon the important 
federal reserve and American contributions 
to the restoration of currencies in Europe, 
as prerequisite to practical solution of war- 
debt and kindred problems. On the matter 
of German reparations he heartily endorses 
the stand taken by Agent-General for 
Reparations, Mr. Gilbert, in counseling 
that Germany’s indemnity payments should 
be definitely fixed as the one outstanding 
need for permanent economic peace. He 
says 1n part: 

“The restoration of currency stability in 
the leading countries of the Old World 
marks an historic event of supreme im- 
portance, all the more so because what we 
hope may be considered the last of the long 
list of tantalizing economic post-war prob- 
lems—the settlement of the war debts— 
could not be tackled with any chance of 
success, unless each country had first gained 
a clear picture of its own real condition. 
After the agony and confusion of the years 
of inflation and deflation nothing but a 
period of practical operation amid con- 
ditions of stability could teach the nations 
involved what they could confidently and 
conscientiously undertake to pay or to 
forego, with respect to war debts. 

“While thus the attainment of stability 
was in itself a fact of far-reaching moment, 
the importance of this accomplishment 
was further enhanced by the circumstances 
in which it was achieved. For it is a matter 
of the happiest augury that fourteen central 
banks in stabilized countries should have 
lent their strength and wholehearted sup- 
port to the promotion of currency stabiliza- 
tion in countries still afflicted with the curse 
of uncertain exchange standards. This far- 
sighted cooperation is in itself an impressive 
demonstration of that wider conception of 
post-war problems as problems affecting all 
nations together. It is a conception 
visualizing nations as a team that cannot 
move its loan by overtaxing to the point 
of collapse the strength of any single 
member; for a complete breakdown of one 
would, in the end, result in placing a heavier 
load on the surviving members, if, indeed, it 


would not block progress altogether. We 
may congratulate ourselves upon the im- 
portant part that our Federal Reserve 
System has played in this connection, a 
part that does equal credit to the strength 
of that System and to the sagacity and 
courage of its administration.” 
oo & 
DECREASE IN BANK 
SUSPENSIONS 


HE number of bank suspensions as 
well as volume of indicated total 

assets and of estimated liabilities 
involved, revealed a gratifying downward 
curve during 1927 as compared with the 
peak record of fatalities in 1926 and the 
record for 1924. In all there were 483 na- 
tional, state savings and private banks and 
loan and trust companies which were re- 
ported as suspending last year by Brad- 
street’s with liabilities of $194,283,356 as 
against 772 suspensions with $266,077,409 
liabilities in 1926 and 613 in 1924 with 
239,671,020 liabilities. 

There was a noteworthy decrease in na- 
tional bank suspensions in 1927, numbering 
77 against 108 the previous year, with lia- 
bilities of $48,183,925, as compared with 
$49,071,055 in 1926. There were 342 state 
bank suspensions as against 590 during 1926, 
with liabilities of $78,245,455, as compared 
with $171,960,903 in the year 1926. There 
were 24 savings bank suspensions as against 
44 the previous year, with liabilities of 
$5,928,667, as compared with $17,717,035 in 
the previous year. Private bank suspen- 
sions numbered 11, as against 12 the year 
before, but with liabilities amounting to 
$12,393,657, as against total of $3,055,416 
in 1926. In Bradstreet’s classification 
there appear 29 suspensions under the 
listing of “loan and trust companies,” as 
against 18 in 1926, with liabilities of $49,- 
531,652 for 1927, and of $24,273,000 for 
1926. This last column included real estate 
loan companies which properly should not 
be grouped with trust companies. Actual 
number of trust company suspensions con- 
tinued to show the lowest number among 
the various classifications. 

Decrease in bank suspensions may fairly 
be regarded as evidence of higher standards 
of management, more efficient supervision 
and elimination of “lame ducks” from de- 
flation period. 
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TAXATION OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE BANKS 


TATE banks and trust companies 
have an equal interest with national 

banks in protesting against a renewed 
attempt to emasculate the provisions of 
Section 5219, Revised Statutes, which de- 
fines that the rate of taxation levied by 
states upon national banks within their 
respective jurisdictions “shall not be at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the state coming into competi- 
tion with the business of national banks.” 
Bills have been introduced in both the 
Senate and the House which, in effect, 
would be discriminatory against national 
banks and likewise place state banks and 
trust companies into a separate category 
for purposes of taxation and favoring 
moneyed capital outside of incorporated 
banks which may come into competition 
with the latter. 

These proposed legislative bills are predi- 
cated upon court decisions in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin where state taxing authori- 
ties attempted to circumvent the limitations 
imposed by Section 5219 by assessing bank 
shares without regard for moneyed capital 
held by individuals and entering into com- 
petition with banking. While it is hardly 
considered likely that these bills will come 
up for action at this session of Congress, the 
state banks and trust companies should 
make common cause with national banks 
in opposing a movement which has the 
backing of a number of state taxing authori- 


ties and which places both national and 
state banking institutions into a special 
category liable to be singled out for ex- 
cessive taxation. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL REORGANIZATION 


UT of the fog of recriminations, legal 
(O| fights and the laborious process of re- 

organizing the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad properties, the trust 
companies acting as trustees under the 
various issues, deserve recognition for their 
good faith and efforts in protecting the 
rights and interests of bondholders. Their 
task was not alone that of safeguarding 
equities under various types of liens and 
assisting the reorganization managers in 
devolving a plan of reorganization and re- 
lease from receivership, which received ap- ° 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but also of counteracting the efforts of 
a virulent minority headed by the Jamison 
committee. How well the trust companies 
acquitted themselves in fulfilling their 
obligations as trustees, is indicated by one 
of the judges who dismissed applications for 
intervention and who said: ‘The trustees 
have acted in strict accordance with their 
duties under the terms of the mortgages 
and indentures of which they are trustees. 
To a very high degree the trustees have 
acted in the interest of all the bondholders, 
giving due effect to the terms of the mort- 
gages and indentures which are binding 
upon trustees and bondholders alike.” 





MASTER MINDS OF THE INTERNATIONALE AND THE BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT RECENTLY ASSEMBLED 
IN CONGRESS AT THE KREMLIN IN Moscow TO FOMENT THE SPREAD OF COMMUNISTIC DOCTRINE 
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IMPORTANT DECISION AFFECT- 
ING APPORTIONMENT OF DIVI- 
DENDS AND CORPORATE 
PROFITS 


HE Supreme Court of the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania recently ren- 
dered a decision of unusual interest 
and importance to fiduciaries, affecting the 
handling of trust investments in non-legal 
securities, apportionment of dividends, ac- 
cumulated earnings and profits from corpo- 
rate stock between life tenants and re- 
maindermen. The decision is an ad- 
vanced contribution in determining con- 
tested points of apportionment and legal 
procedure where trustees are authorized to 
either retain or sell and reinvest proceeds 
without being limited to “legal invest- 
ments” The subject acquires added in- 
terest from the fact that testators favor the 
granting of wider powers of investment to 
trustees owing to the statutory restrictions 
on legal investments. 

The case came to the Supreme Court on 
an appeal by life tenants in connection with 
the estate of Samuel F. Nirdlinger and fol- 
lowing exceptions to the adjudication of the 
auditing judge of the Orphans’ Court having 
been dismissed by the court. The will pro- 
vided that ‘rents, issues, dividends and 
revenue” were to be paid by the trustees 
to designated beneficiaries for life and at 
their death the corpus was to pass to re- 
maindermen. 

In September, 1920, the Orphans’ Court 
authorized the trustee to enter into an 
agreement with Erlanger and others by 
which leases of certain theaters were pro- 
cured. Five corporations were organized 
for the purpose of operating the theaters. 
The trustees became owners of one-fifth of 
the stock in three corporations, their total 
financial interest, purchase price and loans 
being about $21,370. This stock was sold 
for $170,000, and it is claimed that $40,000 
of this sum represented income earned by 
the theater companies during the life of the 
agreement, and was distributable as such 
to the life tenants under the will. The 
auditing judge held that the income must 
pass with the corpus and unless dividends 
were in fact declared the rule should not be 
otherwise. 

The theory advanced by appellants was, 
that since the acts of the parties constituted 
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a joint adventure carried on by five close 
corporations, corporate fiction should be 
disregarded and the amount received from 
the investment divided as profits, or the ac- 
cumulated earnings should be paid to the 
life tenants, the original investment not 
being impaired. 

In an opinion read by Judge Kephart (290 
Pa. State Reports, p. 457) the court discusses 
at considerable length the rights as between 
life tenants and remaindermen where trus- 
tees sell shares of stock, receiving a price 
greater than the value of the stock at the 
time of testator’s death, the increase being 
due in part to an ascertained accumulated 
surplus from the earnings of the corpora- 
tion, reviewing generally such rights where 
the subject of the trust consists of shares 
of corporate stock. Following is a sylla- 
bus of the court’s decision upon the various 
questions presented: 

Where a testator bequeaths stocks of cor- 
porations and other property to a trustee 
to pay “rents, issues, income, dividends and 
revenue”’ to persons designated for life, and 
after their death to remaindermen, an ordi- 
nary dividend on the corporate stocks be- 
longs to the life tenants. 

An extraordinary dividend paid out of 
accumulated earnings, presumptively be- 
longs to the life tenant, but, if shown that 
the distribution impairs the intact value of 
the estate, the court will make an appor- 
tionment. 

Where the corporation gives to the trus- 


~ tee the right to subscribe for new stock, the 


weight of authorities in Pennsylvania would 
seem to require that it be apportioned. 

Where the trustee sells stock and the sale 
in substance effects a distribution, as in 
cases of liquidation of the company, the 
court will disregard the form and treat the 
sale as a distribution. 

Where the trustee sells stock and receives 
a price greater than the value of the stock 
at the time of the death of the testator, 
or at the time it was acquired, the profit 
being due to an accumulation of income, the 
court should apportion the proceeds. 

Where the trustee sells stock and receives 
a price greater than the value of the stock 
at the time of the death of the testator, or 
at the time it was acquired, the increased 
value being due to the enhancement or in- 
crement of original value through the 
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stock’s earning power, or what may be 
termed its “‘good will’ or its intrinsic value, 
this increased value is part of the corpus 
and belongs to the remaindermen. 

Where the stock is held by the trustee, 
and its value is enhanced by reason of ac- 
cumulated earnings which have not been 
declared in dividends, the life tenant is not 
entitled to payment out of other property 
of the estate. 

Where the trustee sells stock at a profit 
which is due to enhanced market value, and 
not to accumulated earnings, the increase 
must be regarded as capital gain. 

Not decided whether a trustee may be 
compelled to sell stock which has enhanced 
in value. 

Where the Orphans’ Court has assumed 
that the proceeds of the stock sold included 
a stated sum of accumulated earnings, and 
the case was decided on this assumption 
without contravention, but on appeal this 
assumption is attacked, and the record 
shows nothing on which the assumption 
can be based, the appellate court will affirm 
the judgment without prejudice to the right 
of the life tenants to ask that the decree 
be opened in the court below, in order that 
satisfactory evidence may be procured as 
to whether the proceeds included the al- 
leged accumulated earnings. 


2 i? 
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TRUST CONFERENCE AND 
BANQUET 


HE ninth annual Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence of the Trust Companies of the 
United States, under the auspices of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, will be conducted in 
two daily sessions, February 14, 15 and 16, 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, with 
James H. Perkins, president of the Farmers 
Loan é* Trust Company of New York and 
vice-president of the Division, presiding. At 
the seventeenth annual Trust Company Ban- 
quet, on the evening of February 16th at the 
Commodore Hotel, Mr. W. S. McLucas, 
president of the Trust Company Division and 
chairman of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, will act as toastmaster. 
Speakers will include Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, and “Bugs” 
Baer, humorist. Attendance promises to 
exceed all previous records. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BANK 
SHARES FROM TRADING 
LISTS 


ECENT withdrawal of the shares of 
IR| the National City Bank, and of re- 

ceipts for shares of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion from the list of securities dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange, deserves 
approval as a measure of protection against 
manipulation and violent fluctuations in 
bank and trust company stocks. This ac- 
tion was taken in response to unanimous 
request of the stockholders of the respective 
banks as voiced in resolutions adopted at 
annual meetings and which were forwarded 
to the governing committee of the New York , 
Stock Exchange. While no action on the 
subject was taken at the annual meetings 
of fifteen other banks and trust companies, 
the shares of which remain on the trading 
list of the Exchange, it is not unlikely that 
further withdrawals will be announced 
from time to time. 


The past year witnessed an unprecedented 
rise in market value of New York bank and 
trust company stocks which was also re- 
flected in varying degrees in other cities. 
So far as such enhancement of market value 
is due to wider distribution and actual in- 
vestment in bank and trust company shares, 
the movement is wholesome and testifies to 
public confidence as well as the strong posi- 
tion and earning capacity of these institu- 
tions. The fact is, however, that in con- 
nection with numerous mergers and chang- 
ing alignments as well as rivalries for con- 
trol of outstanding stock, there has devel- 
oped a pronounced speculative interest in 
bank and trust company shares which is 
primarily concerned with fluctuations and 
marginal operations. This speculative co- 
terie was enabled to extend operations be- 
cause of the decision of the New York Stock 
Exchange last September in assigning bank 
stocks to the inactive post which permitted 
trading in units of ten shares instead of 
the previous ruling allowing trades only in 
100-share units or over. 


A salutary development is the practice 
of a number of banks and trust companies 
to maintain an independent market for their 
own shares, which discourages speculative 
operation and wide market fluctuations. 
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TAXATION OF REVOCABLE 
TRUSTS 

N interesting decision was rendered 
AN recently by the U. S. Circuit Court 

of Appeals of Illinois, in the case of 
Reinecks vs. Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, relating to Federal tax on revoc- 
able trusts and upon certain trusts intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
after death. The issues were raised in an 
appeal from judgment for plaintiff, execu- 
tor of a decedent who died May 30, 1922. 
The judgment was for part of a tax collected 
from plaintiff under the Revenue Act of 
1921 because the government had included 
as part of the gross estate the property 
covered by five trusts created in 1919, one 
in 1903 and one in 1910. The questions 
were (1) whether the trusts were intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
within the meaning of Section 402 (c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921, (2) whether Con- 
gress could include in decedent’s gross es- 
tate the value of property conveyed by a 
revocable trust instrument prior to Sept. 
8, 1916, and (8) also the value of property 
conveyed after Sept. 8, 1916, by a trust 
instrument which was revocable by the 
settlor acting jointly with a majority of the 
beneficiaries. 

Under the first of the 1919 trusts, the 
income was to be paid to the wife and chil- 
dren until the period of distribution of the 
corpus, after the death of the settlor. The 
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settlor reserved the right to supervise the 
management and, jointly with a majority 
of beneficiaries, alter the terms of the trust. 
The four other 1919 trusts provided for 
the accumulation of the whole income until 
distribution of the corpus after the settlor’s 
death. By amendment the income was 
payable to the beneficiaries. In the 1903 
and 1910 trusts the income was to be paid 
to the settlor for life and then to a daughter 
until the termination of the trust. 


The court held that the judgment for 
plaintiff must be affirmed. The reserva- 
tions of the 1919 trusts were reasonable pro- 
visions which in no way affected or defeated 
the real purpose of the trust. The fact that 
the income was to be accumulated did not 
make these trusts intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after the 
grantor’s death. The Court cited Shukert vs. 
Allen, decided by the U. S. Supreme Court 
on March 21, 1927. As to the 1903 and 
1910 trusts, they were created many years 
before any statute of the kind here involved 
and were, therefore, not taxable, under 
Nichols vs. Coolidge, decided by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on May 31, 1927. Held 
further, under authority of Jones vs. Clifton, 
101 U. S. 225, that as the right to revoke 
was not a property right there was noth- 
ing that passed from the settlor at his 
death either to the beneficiaries or to the 
trustees. 


o, o, S, 
we 1 





New HarvarD BUSINESS SCHOOL, BUILT UNDER THE GEORGE F. BAKER FOUNDATION, WILL 
SHORTLY BE OPENED AND WILL PROVIDE ACCOMMODATION FOR THE SPECIAL SESSION FOR 
BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL EXECUTIVES TO BE INAUGURATED THE COMING SUMMER 
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CAUTION AGAINST PROGRESSIVE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF BANK CREDIT IN SECURITY 
MARKETS 


COMMENT OF BANKING AND ECONOMIC AUTHORITIES ON TENDENCIES 
WHICH “BEAR WATCHING” 





(Epiror’s Nore: Admittedly the major problem of American banking is the evident 
need of checking the continuously expanding flow of bank loans and credit into specula- 
tive channels as reflected by sharp increase in security and brokerage loans during 1927 
and the large proportion of long-term obligations, real estate mortgage loans and finance 
paper in banking portfolios. Primary control of the situation can only be exercised by 
judicious management of individual banks in view of the fact that superabundance of 
loaning funds is predicated upon gold stocks and low percentage of reserves against 
deposit liabilities. The fact that commercial demand for credit is actually declining, 
that fifteen billions have been added to market value of securities during the past two 
years and decrease in volume of paper held by member banks available for rediscount at 
the Federal Reserve banks, are matters which seem to justify the cautions expressed 
in the following symposium by leading bankers and which have also been voiced from 


Federal Reserve quarters.) 








FEDERAL RESERVE AUTHORITIES HAVE COMMAND OF GOLD AND 
CREDIT SITUATION 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-president, The National City Bank, New York 





HE expansion of bank credit which 
has occurred since 1922 has been for 
the most part the direct result of gold 
imports, and without the use of Reserve 
credit. The amount of gold in the country is 
now less by about $125,000,000 than at the 
end of 1924, but member bank credit in use 
has increased by §$4,240,000,000. Certain 
technical conditions, such as the increasing 
proportion of time deposits over demand de- 
posits and the declining amount of currency 
in circulation have contributed to this in- 
crease. The falling off in the volume of cur- 
rency in 1927 apparently was due to declin- 
ing activity in industry and trade, and it is 
noteworthy that this falling off had the ef- 
fect of affording more credit for use in the 
security markets, real estate loans and other 
uses outside of the regular business turn- 
over, and that it was absorbed in this man- 
ner. This is another illustration of how 
member bank credit, once issued, tends to 
stay in use somewhere, because a decline of 
interest rates resulting from easy money 
tends to create new demands. 
The existing situation is not dangerous, 





but certain features of it will bear watching, 
not only by bankers, but by everybody who is 
using credit. It is evident that a constantly 
increasing supply of bank credit has been 
the most important factee in the long contin- 
ued rise in the stock and security markets, 
and this increasing supply has been due fun- 
damentally to the importations of gold, al- 
though the increase since 1924 has been due 
to the technical conditions referred to. 

Since the war and down to the present 
time the specter of gold imports and conse- 
quent inflation has hung over the situation, 
but with the present volume of foreign bor- 
rowing in this market, the Reserve authori- 
ties apparently have the situation in hand. 
They are not averse to gold exports, for in 
addition to the visible reserve of 66.8 per 
cent, they have recourse to $1,000,000,000 of 
Treasury gold certificates in circulation. A 
falling off of foreign financing probably 
would revive gold imports, but the Reserve 
banks now have in hand $600,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment securities which may be considered 
a reserve for counteracting the effects of 
such a movement. 
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Reserve Bank Resources Not Unlimited 

Although the Reserve banks may be ex- 
pected to continue the policy of protecting 
the credit situation from serious pressure as 
the result of gold exports, it will be one 
thing to prevent the contraction of credit and 
another thing to provide a continuing ex- 
pansion to credit. Ever since the beginning 
of gold imports in 1915 the money market 
has been under the influence of an almost 
constantly increasing volume of bank loans 
and it would be very like human nature to 
assume that this increase will continue. This 
will not be so, however, unless gold is added 
to the monetary stock or the Reserve banks 
issue reserve credit in excess of gold ex- 
ports. 

It would be unfortunate if the resources 
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of the Reserve banks were thought to be 
unlimited. They have the situation in their 
hands, but they can maintain control only 
by holding the balance of power between 
economic forces. For them to increase the 
volume of bank credit and bank liabilities 
while their resources are diminishing would 
be burning the candle at both ends. How- 
ever, while the increase of bank credit may 
be at a diminished rate from that of the 
last five years, the production of capital is 
going on at an unprecedented rate, and there 
is no likelihood of any scarcity of either cap- 
ital or credit for industry and trade. For 
reasons already referred to, the banks will 
welcome opportunities to enlarge their hold- 
ings of paper eligible for rediscount at the 
Reserve banks. 


SECURITY PRICES AND INVESTMENTS SUSTAINED BY 
SUPERABUNDANCE OF BANK CREDIT 


GEORGE J. SEAY 


Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 


It is perhaps a matter of opinion how far 
we can go with prudence in permitting liquid 
bank eredit at cheap rates to be absorbed 
for capital purposes. We have certainly gone 
very far when we look at the low ratio of 
bank reserves and the degree of expansion, 
with an eye upon our stock of gold, the basis 
of bank credit expansion. It is well under- 
stood that Federal Reserve credit can act 
as a buffer against gold exports, large or 
small, but there is even at the present time 
a large amount of reserve bank credit em- 
ployed. However, in proportion as our gold 
stock diminishes, the degree of credit ex- 
pansion increases, unless loans and deposits 
decrease commensurately. Loans and_in- 
vestments have been expanded at the rate 
of more than fourteen for one. 


Since the middle of June, 1921, our stock 
of gold has increased some $1,3800,000,000, 
chiefly by importation. This addition to our 
gold stock, coupled with the very low per- 
centage of reserve required against deposit 
liabilities, has rendered the present degree 
of credit expansion possible. It has been 
sometimes stated by critics in foreign coun- 
tries that we have demonetized or sterilized 
our huge importation of gold; on the con- 
trary, we have given it almost the greatest 
fertility possible. The proportion which our 
stock of gold on June 30, 1927, bore to cur- 
rency and individual deposit liabilities com- 
bined was 7.64 per cent, not making any al- 
lowance for that portion of our currency 
backed primarily by silver. 

Within the last two years the values of 


stocks and bonds of the country have in- 
creased in market value by fifteen billion 
dollars, according to some estimates. Since 
increase in price increases borrowing power, 
the owners of these securities had, or 
thought they had, this huge addition to their 
spending power, and it has been used to a 
very large extent in the purchase of other 
securities, as well as for other purposes. 

It is, thus, easy to trace the sources of 
the tremendous investment power of the peo- 
ple of the country; it was built up largely 
through the expansion of bank credit, and 
that, in turn, was made possible through the 
additions to our stock of gold, coupled with 
the very low requirements for bank reserves. 
Bank credit, being superabundant, has also 
been cheap, probably too cheap for healthy 
economic development. 

It may be doubted if commercial banking 
generally over the country in the purely 
banking field is profitable at present interest 
rates. Business cannot be carried on at a 
loss. The number of failures for the eleven 


ymonths of this year, which, according to 


Bradstreet’s, is the largest total in any year 
since 1922, has some significance. 


No Inflation in Commodity Prices 

There has been no inflation in the prices 
of commodities and raw materials, but no 
fair appraisement of the situation can fail 
to take into account the increase in the 
prices of capital goods, as corporate securi- 
ties are sometimes called, and it seems fair 
to say that this increase has largely been 
brought about by the use of cheap and abun- 
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dant bank credit—excessive pank credit. Cer- 
tainly a huge amount of bank credit has 
been employed for this purpose, and the 
prices now seem largely predicated upou 
the cheapness of bank credit. 

Since 1920 our war debt has been dimin- 
ished by about seven billion dollars, possibly 
more, which amount has been set free for 
investment in other securities. Since 1921 
the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System have increased their loans on securi- 
ties and their investments about nine bil- 
lion dollars. Private investment funds from 
income have added a further huge amount, 
how much it is impossible to say. The de- 
posits of the banks of the country have in- 
creased about sixteen billion dollars since 
1921, chiefly through loans, of course. 


The profits of industry, except in conspicu- 
ous instances, are rather low; certainly there 
is widespread complaint to that effect. It 
can hardly be contended that the extraordi- 
nary increase in the value of capital goods 
in so short a time is based upon the increase 
of values accrued within that time. It is 
contended by some that these values have 
been accruing for years and have just been 
discovered; in other cases, values are based 
upon hopes of future profits. But the cheap- 
ness of credit appears to be accepted by the 
public, at least, as the chief basis for in- 
creased prices of these capital goods; that 
the use of excessive bank credit in this 
field is largely responsible can hardly be 
doubted. 


EXPANSION OF SECURITY LOANS IN CONTRAST WITH DECLINE 
IN COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr., Ph. D. 
Economist, Chase National Bank of New York 


Bank expansion has moved much more 
rapidly in 1927 than in the preceding year. 
During 1926, moreover, the chief increase 
in bank eredit, on the basis of the figures 
of the reporting member banks, which have 
about 47 per cent of the total loans and in- 
vestments of the commercial banks of the 
country, was in the so-c alled ——, 
loans (the “all other loans and discounts” 
instead of loans against securities or nena 
ments in securities, whereas in 1927 the 
commercial loans actually declined, and the 
loans against securities and investments in 
securities increased very sharply. 


Loans and Investments. Member Banks 
(IN MILLIONS) 
Total 


loans, dis- All other 


counts and Loans on loans and 


ana _investments securities discounts 
Dee. 9, 192 19,469 5,616 8,436 
eat S, 192 19,873 5,Da8 8,S04 
Dec. 7, 192 21,621 6.497 8.776 
Total Sum of loans 


investments on securities 
in securities plus investments 


Dec. 9, 1925.. 5,417 11,035 
Dec. 8, 1926.. 5,53 11,069 
Dec. 7, 1927.. 6,548 12,845 


The figures show for the year 1927 a posi- 
tive decline of $28,000,000 in commercial 
loans by these institutions accompanied by 
an increase of $1,776,000,000 in their funds 
employed in the securities market, either in 
the form of direct investments or of col- 
lateral loans against securities. This is not 


a satisfactory tendency. It is to be noted, 
however, that the reporting member banks 
have inereased their holdings of United 
States Government securities in the process. 
one-half of the increase in investments be- 
ing in this form. This is important as in- 
creasing their ability to turn to the Reserve 
banks for additional reserves when needed. 

The ineréase in bank funds available for 
the securities market has facilitated the issue 
of new securities, which shows a sharp in- 
crease for 1927 as compared with 1926. Bank 
expansion in 1927 is to be looked upon as 
a resumption of the bank expansion which 
has been going on since early 1922, and it is 
important to compare this expansion with 
the movement in the need for bank credit. 

In the middle of 1919 the deposits of the 
state and national banks and trust com- 
panies of the United States were $27,548,000,- 
000 as against $42,456,700,000 on October 12, 
1927. There is, thus, $14,909,000,000 more 
of deposit credit afloat in the United States 
today than was the case in 1919, an increase 
of 54 per cent. The loans, discounts and 
investments of these same banks have in- 
creased from $31,700,000,000 in 1919 to $45,- 
406,000,000 on October 12, 1927, or 48 per 
cent. During the same period the commer- 
cial need for credit has declined about 10 
per cent. Commerce has not needed the ad- 
ditional bank credit and has not used it. 
The additional bank credit has therefore, 
gone into other uses, primarily investments 
in securities, collateral loans against securi- 
ties, real estate mortgage loans and install- 
ment finance paper. 
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DISCRETION IN EMPLOYMENT OF BANK FUNDS 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman of First National Bank and First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 


There has been a large expansion of bank 
credit during the year, due in part to specu- 
lation. This has been true, not only of 
New York, but of other places as well. The 
volume of commercial business has been 
smaller than last year and thus there have 
been released large amounts of loanable 
funds; also our government has made large 
repayments on account of its indebtedness 
and our people have made very substantial 
savings which are available for investment— 
all these factors have led to very easy 
money which, in turn, has caused specula- 
tion of various types and forms. Periods 
such as these are most trying to a banker 
and although much criticism has recently 
been directed at the constantly increasing 
volume of loans made at money centers on 
stocks and bonds, nevertheless the fact is 
that the careful banker will turn in such 
times as these to this form of investment 
as being the most liquid that he can secure, 
outside of self-liquidating commercial paper 
of which there is not now sufficient volume 


available to meet the demand. At the same 
time and in view of the continuing advance 
in prices of stocks, caution and discrimina- 
tion must be exercised. The high price of 
domestic stocks and bonds implies also, natu- 
rally, that the return on the capital invested 
in them is relatively low. This is one of the 
reasons for the attractiveness of foreign se- 
curities to so many of our people. 

There is little or no evidence of specu- 
lative tendencies in the commodity as dis- 
tinguished from the security markets. All 
the reports indicate that merchandise stocks 
are low and that, compared with recent 
years, the same holds true of prices. This 
has been the position of business during the 
last few years as a result of which a slight 
increase in demand for commodities is quick- 
ly reflected throughout our industrial sys- 
tem. It is a safe position for business to 
find itself in and the large purchasing power 
created by a bountiful harvest should main- 
tain business on its present or higher level 
at least during the first few months of 1928. 


SPECULATIVE SECURITY ADVANCES MAY BE CARRIED TO 
HAZARDOUS EXTREMES 


PROF. O. M. W. SPRAGUE 


Harvard Business School 


The great and growing volume of. col- 
lateral loans, and especially of brokers’ loans, 
which is an inevitable consequence of the abun- 
dance of investment funds and the declin- 
ing interest rate, provides the means for a 
speculative advance in security prices which 
may be carried to a hazardous extreme. It 
is pertinent to note, however, that no serious 
weakening of the banking structure is to be 
apprehended from this cause while invest- 
ment funds are in ample supply. 

Recent gold exports have doubtless been 
of advantage in the strengthening of the 
foundation of the credit structure in many 
countries, and the outflow itself as regards 
our own banking position is a matter of no 
consequence. It is, however, possible that 
the maintenance of easy conditions in the 
money market which have facilitated the 
gold outflow have induced, or threaten to 
induce, unsound domestic developments. 
Happily, there is no indication that this has 
been the outcome. Indeed, some of the more 
serious consequences that often appear in a 
period of easy money have been conspicuous- 
ly absent. Vrices have not exhibited a rap- 


idly rising tendency and inventories have 
remained at a moderate or low level. What 
the business and financial position would 
now be if rates had been maintained at a 
higher level cannot be definitely determined ; 
it is impossible to be certain that it would 
be more satisfactory, and upon the whole 
it seems more probable that it would be 
somewhat less so. 

To maintain, and perhaps increase, the 
volume of commercial loans a quite differing 
banking policy is needed. Banks generally 
throughout the country are now paying rates 
on deposits that are excessive relative to 
the return on sound securities at current 
prices and to the return on collateral loans. 
A reduction in deposit rates, accompanied 
by lower rates on loans to commercial bor- 
rowers, would be in accord with the course 
of interest rates in general, would be of ad- 
vantage to a wide range of business enter- 
prises of medium size, and would finally 
prove more profitable to interior banks than 
the return that can be derived from the con- 
centration of funds in the New York market. 
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STABILIZATION OF CREDIT SITUATION AND GOLD 
MOVEMENTS 


INFLUENCE OF FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


HON. ANDREW W. MELLON 
Secretary of the United States Treasury 





(Epiror’s Note: Among the numerous business surveys or prophecies which are 
usually forthcoming at the turn of the year none carry greater weight than is attached to 
the judgment of the present Secretary of the Treasury who has carried forward the 
finances of the nation in such masterful manner. He speaks confidently of the sound 
factors which underlie the progress of American business and industry. In touching upon 
the credit situation and the effect of gold movements, Secretary Mellon dwells upon the 
constructive influence of Federal Reserve policy.) 


Hk present transitional stage through 

which the nations are passing in their 

progress toward the return to a gold 
basis has placed peculiar responsibilities on 
the United States as the custodian of nearly 
half of the world’s monetary gold. Several 
of the countries of the world are once more 
practically on a full gold standard; others 
have adopted various forms of gold exchange 
standard; and still others have achieved 
practical, but not legal, stabilization. 

This confused world monetary situation 
affects our money market in many ways. 
Foreign countries have balances here 
amounting to upward of $2,000,000,000, which 
constitute a claim upon our gold reserves 
which may be exercised at any time. For- 
eign loans of many countries and many kinds 
are being offered in our market at a rate 
of over $1,000,000,000 a year. Large move- 
ments of gold to and from the United States 
have continued. For the present calendar 
year gold exports and imports, purchases 
and sales abroad, and changes under ear- 
mark have already totaled more than half 
a billion dollars. When gold is earmarked 
in the United States, or sales made of gold 
held for us in foreign countries, it is equiva- 
lent to an export of gold from the United 
States. The character of these gold move- 
ments is shown in the following table, which 
is brought up to November 7, 1927, and also 
includes the whole of uncompleted move- 
ments under way at that time. 


Gold Exports and Imports or Their 
Equivalent in 1927 


[In millions of dollars] 
Imports or their equivalent: 


Imports from— 





LO | er a mecetare We ejeiolecs 53 
POSING co nsc oo sdk womans Bale ae 
RON oo aie\o, 0.9 5h 08 Ga RR eS 21 
EE ie dca: nw oe es ym wa we ea 20 
BR OCHUIION | <6 0's d wie ¥ oad bce narnia 15 
BUSEOOMEY sock iaic cece wen wme waren 22 
ee EE re 7 
WN 66S: cree a nea ah re taae Gia 5 
GEROY  COURETIOS:...4.06.0:6 oc 8SRe 12 
Purehnased ADrORE. «6. ce ces ater 
DOERD. cacvicees Sah rade adie aeated oe 206 
Exports or their equivalent : 
Exports to— 
NE 08 cate ete Os snip omermtae en 38 
APOONTINR. 6. cs-cc oaiav's wibietsncoens +) ee 
CORMINEY i 5 b.c Si sieiaeexcoewe Gea 14 
OS | re a erksiravalsreman 6 
MexICO™..6¢<« Ka wihld ein Dale aeons 6 
QC COUNELICS: ..-5.6.6.6:5 6514S 9 
Sale of gold held abroad..... sista Nene 
Increase in gold earmarked...... 13 
POD sew dansaceees wes . 299 


The huge movements of gold which have 
made up these totals would, in the absence 
of offsetting influences, have created serious 
disturbance in credit conditions in this coun- 
try. But the Reserve banks, largely by the 
purchase or sale of securities, have so offset 
these gold movements that money rates have 
been unusually steady during the year and 
the money market undisturbed. 

Avoiding Heavier Gold Movements 

Moreover, Federal Reserve policy during 
the year, as during several preceding years, 
has been an important influence in avoid- 
ing still heavier gold movements. By their 
purehase of $62,000,000 of gold abroad in 
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May the Reserve banks without doubt kept 
that gold from coming to this country. Later 
they were able to dispose of the gold abroad. 
which would have been difficult had the gold 
come here. In August and September re- 
ductions in discount rates relieved somewhat 
the pressure upon European money markets 
and probably prevented gold movements to 
this country, as well as enabled foreign coun- 
tries to buy American products more freely. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to observe that since the autumn of 1924, 
when the Dawes plan went into effect and 
England and certain other European coun- 
tries were preparing to return to a gold 
basis and were in a position to use gold, 
there has been no net movement of gold 
either to or from the United States, when 
account is taken of changes in gold held 
under earmark. The country’s total gold 
stock on October 31, 1927, was $4,548,000,000, 
compared with $4,554,000,000 on October 31, 
1924. For this result reserve policy is at 
least in part responsible, not simply through 
specific operations designed to deal with gold 
movements, but principally by the pursuance 
of a larger plan, which has had as its objec- 
tive the restoration of the gold standard 
throughout the world and which has found 
expression in the granting of credits to a 
number of the European banks of issue, and 
in a discount and open-market policy which 
as far as possible has avoided a rate posi- 
tion which would attract gold to this coun- 
try and would put a strain on the European 
money markets. 

It is indeed fortunate in this disturhbe: 
period in monetary affairs, when so large 
responsibilities for world stability have been 
placed upon this country, that we have had 
in the Federal Reserve System an agency 
capable not only of exercising an important 
influence toward stability in our own money 
markets, but also of aiding in financial re- 
eonstruction abroad. For financial stability 
abroad is almost as important to the Ameri- 
ean farmer or business man as stability in 
our OWn money market. 

The presence of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as an agency for dealing with monetary 
problems relieves the Treasury from a re- 
sponsibility which in former days frequently 
fell upon it. In times of stress the Treasury 
frequently had to consider means of relief. 
such as advancing the date of payment of 
interest coupons or the deposit of gold in 
the banks. It is a more wholesome situa- 
tion to have responsibilities of this sort 
borne entirely by an agency independent of 
the Treasury and devoted solely to the pres- 
ervation of sound monetary conditions. 
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The nations of the world must be re-estab- 
lished on a sound financial basis if our sur- 
plus products are to find an export market. 
Only in this way can business compute in 
advance the price which it must pay for raw 
materials and figure more accurately on the 
price which can be secured for the finished 
products. If this can be done, business can 
operate on a larger scale and increase its 
foreign purchases, which means a greater 
demand for our own surplus products and 
an expansion in business here and in other 
countries as well. 


Federal Reserve Influence 

Extension of Federal Reserve charters was 
one of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion that has passed Congress since the war, 
for it insured the ccntinuance of the Federal 
Reserve System as an integral part of our 
banking structure. It is left for us to make 
certain that the system shall not be endar- 
gered by loading it down with extraneous or 
impossible tasks. It has already justified its 
existence and it will be indispensable in any 
future financial crisis which may arise. But 
if the system is to do this it must never be 
impaired by changes which interfere with 
the twelve regional banks in the exercise of 
their primary function as reserve institu- 
tions in providing credit and currency. 

But the greatest mistake would be to ex- 
pect the impossible from the Federal Reserve 
System. It is not a panacea for all the fi- 
nancial and economic ills which may befail 
the country. Neither the Federal Reserve 
System nor any other system can control 
price. The most that system can do is to 
influence to a limited extent, from time to 
time, the total volume of credit and its cost. 
While credit is one factor in influencing 
prices, it is neither the only factor nor the 
controlling one; and it would be asking the 
Federal Reserve System to perform the im- 
possible if it is to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility for controlling prices merely be- 
cause it can exercise a limited control over 
the amount of credit available. 

In matters of such general concern as 
banking—and, may I add, taxation also—it 
seems to me that partisan politics should not 
enter. These are fundamental questions 
which vitally affect the welfare of the whole 
country, and when that welfare is involved 
we should think not of class or sectional or 
partisan advantage, but of what is economi- 
cally sound and for the best interest of the 
country. For the first time business can go 
forward, freed from the fear that at any 
moment, from causes remote or unforeseen, 
a financial crisis might develop and threaten 
ruin. 
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SURVEY OF IMPORTANT DECISIONS DURING 1927 AF- 
FECTING ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES AND TRUSTS 


CONSTRUCTION OF INCOME, ESTATE AND INHERITANCE TAX LAWS 


RUSSELL L. BRADFORD 
of the New York Bar 








(Eprror’s Note: Among the duties and responsibilities attending the administration 
of estates and trusts is that of constant vigilance in watching the course of litigation 
affecting fiduciary interests, particularly as to new rulings or court interpretations of 
income, estate and inheritance tax laws. While Mr. Bradford reviews some of the more 
important decisions of the past year and does not attempt to discuss the broader phases 
of federal and state taxation, it is quite apparent that much conflict and inconsistency 
obtains, justifying a greater degree of codification and uniformity.) 


HERE was during the year 1927 no 

paucity of court and board decisions 

affecting the administration of estates 
and trusts. This is particularly true in re- 
spect of decisions upon questions of taxation. 
Some of these decisions are of signal im- 
portance. 

Taxes affect so intimately, and are so di- 
rectly associated with, the administration of 
estates and trusts that not only must the 
law as it exists be fairly well understood by 
fiduciaries, but they must watch constantly 
the decisions of the courts interpreting, ex- 
tending or abridging the law as it is written. 
For that reason a brief survey of some of 
the decisions both in the state and federal 
courts affecting income taxes and death du- 
ties in their application to the administra- 
tion of estates and trusts may not be unin- 
teresting and may, in fact, be of actual help. 


Taxable Value of Sale of Estate Property 

Probably the most startling, if not the 
most important, change or modification in 
the application of the income tax laws was 
the promulgation of Treasury Decisions 4010, 
4011 and 4012. The Treasury Department 
by this ruling (sic rulings) made the value 
of the assets of an estate for purposes of 
computing gain or loss upon the sale thereof 
by the executors that value at which the 
decedent had acquired the same. This ruling 
was based upon the decision of the Court 
of Claims in McKinney vs. United States. 
The decision, standing by itself, while novel 
and not altogether logical was not neces- 
sarily important. However, the Treasury 
ruling based upon it was important and had 
the effect of throwing a monkey-wrench into 
the quiet and orderly movement of the ma- 


chinery of estate and trust administration. 

The Revenue bill now pending in Congress 
has a provision curing the hardships of the 
present departmental policy. In passing it 
may be said that the Board of Tax Appeals 
has taken the contrary view in the case of 
Dorothy Payne Whitney Straight? and in the 
Appeal of Charles G. Barnes2 The logic is 
with the decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. However, the Treasury decisions have 
occasioned the institution of a suit in New 
York and has caused some sacrifice in the 
administration of large estates. It has been 
necessary to set up estates in trust before a 
sale could be made of the same where there 
was any substantial appreciation between 
the date of acquisition by the decedent and 
the value as of the time of sale. 


Of a similar nature and import is the deci- 
sion of the Board of Tax Appeals in the 
Hstate of William F. Frank* in which it was 
held that interest accruing to the date of 
death but not collected, and which income 
had been inventoried as a part of the estate 
for Federal Estate tax purposes, was not 
income to the estate of the decedent as well 
as of the estate, where the books were kept 
upon a cash receipts and disbursements 
basis. To the same effect was the decision 
of Nichols vs. United States The Court of 
Claims in this case held that income accrued 
and capitalized for the purpose of the death 
duty, that is the Federal Estate tax, was not 


15 Amer. Fed. Tax Rep. 6040, certiorari denied, 47 Sup. 
Ct. 108. 

275s Att. 

38B.T.A. 

CG. 7 Ay 107. 

5 Court of Claims, Par. 5101, 1927 Corp. Trust Fed. Tax 
Service. See also Safe Deposit and Trust Co. of Baltimore. 
vs. United States, 7286 C. C. H Federal Tax Service. 
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income to the executor upon the collection 
thereof. In United States vs. Carter & 
Yonge® the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has taken a 
similar position. 

New York Decisions 

Of course, the New York courts had al- 
ready held on one side of the case, for in 
Kernochan vs. Gilchrist’ it had held that 
income accrued to the date of death was not 
income to the decedent upon the decedent’s 
return from the first of the year to the date 
of his death where the books were kept upon 
a cash receipts and disbursements basis, be- 
cause he had not received income up to the 
time of his death. The court specifically did 
not pass upon whether it would be income 
to the estate when collected by the estate. 
However, it has lately been decided by the 
Appellate Division for the Third Department 
in Gwathmey vs. State Tar Commission’ that 
the said accrual may not be taxed as a part 
of the estate’s income either. An appeal to 
the Court of Appeals was refused in this 
case. So, therefore, where books are kept 
upon a cash receipts and disbursements 
basis, the income (that is, interest or rents, 
ete.) uncollected but accrued to the date of 
death for purposes of death duty is not in- 
come or subject to income taxes either in 
the decedent’s return or in the executor’s 
return. It is possible that the federal deci- 
sions, when they shall have become final, 
will be in accord with the New York deci- 
sions.’ 

Another decision of importance and of in- 
terest is the decision of Taft vs. Bowers and 
Greenway vs. Bowers. Judge Knox for the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York” had held in this 
case (the two cases were heard together) 
that the provisions of the Federal Income 
Tax Law requiring a donee of property to 
pay a tax upon the sale thereof upon the 
difference between the sale price and the 
value at which the donor had received the 
property, were unconstitutional. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the See- 
ond Circuit" reversed the decision of the 
lower court (Swan, J., dissenting). The 
United States Supreme Court has granted 
certiorari and the matter is now in that court. 


Taxation of Income From Revocable Trusts 

One of the matters of supreme interest to 
corporate fiduciaries or to trust companies 
and to trustees generally has been the pro- 
visions of Section 219(g) of the law having 
to do with the taxation of income from 
revocable trusts to the donor of the trust. 
Lately the United States District Court for 


the Eastern District of Pennsylvania in War- 
den, etc. vs. Lederer decided that capita! 
gains received by the trustee of a revocable 
trust, where the revocable trust was created 
prior to the enactment of the Act, were sub- 
ject to tax in the hands of the trustee and 
not as a part of the income of the donor. 
This decision may foreshadow decisions af- 
fecting the actual merits of the legality of 
219(g) of the income tax laws. 


Taxation of Gifts or Transfers 

In the realm of death duties probably the 
outstanding tax decisions affecting estates 
and trusts are the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in Coolidge vs. Nich- 
ols” and Shukert vs. Allen.*** 

In the latter case of Shukert vs. Allen, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
that a trust created in May of 1921. to run 
for a period of thirty years or upon other 
contingencies was not subject to tax as a 
transfer made to take effect in possession 
at or after death, or one made in contem- 
plation of death, notwithstanding the life 
expectancy of the donor of the trust at the 
time of the creation thereof was less than 
thirty years. In that case there had been 
no reservation of the income to the grantor 
of the trust for the income was to be aceu- 
mulated during the period of the trust. 

In the case of Coolidge vs. Nichols, the 
United States Supreme Court held that the 
retroactive provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1918S having to do with gifts or transfers to 
take effect in possession at or after death 
were unconstitutional as in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. In 
the Coolidge case the trust had been ere- 
ated prior to the enactment of any Federal 
Estate Tax Act. But while the income had 
been reserved to the grantor of the trust, it 
was released or assigned in 1917 after the 
enactment of the first Federal Estate Tax 
Act but before the enactment of the Act un- 
der which the grantor had died. The court 
held that even if the transfer were one 
made to take effect in possession at or after 
death, it was unconstitutional as retroactive- 
ly applied to transfers completed prior to the 
enactment of the Act. 

This case carried with it Frew vs. Bow- 
ers® and Reed vs. Howbert™ and Cleveland 

6 19 Fed. (2d) 121. 

7214 App. Div. 114; aff'd 241 N. Y. 589. 

8 Unreported as yet. 


9 But compare Appeal of Ernest M. Bull, 7 B. T. A. 993. 
10 


ll 


lla Reported in C. C. H. 1927 Service, p. 7631. 
2274 U.S. 531. 

12a £7 Sup. Ct. 461; 274 U.S. 

13 12 Fed. (2d) 625. 

14 8 Fed. (2d) 641. 
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Trust Company vs. Routzhan.” The writer 
has understood that the Government has 
confessed error in all of these cases upon 
the authority of Coolidge vs. Nichols. In 
March of 1927 the United States District 
Court for Massachusetts in Hill vs. Nichols® 
held that a trust created prior to the enact- 
ment of any Federal Estate Tax Act, but 
which was subject to a power of revocation 
conditioned upon the consent of the trustee, 
was not subject to the Federal Estate tax. 
In this case the grantor reserved the income, 
but in 1919 (the grantor died in January of 
1920) the trust was amended, so as to pro- 
vide that the income be accumulated until 
the date of death. 

This decision, the writer has been advised, 
has not been appealed by the Internal Rev- 
enue Department. It is directly in conflict 
with the decision of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New 
York in the case of The Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company vs. Bowers.“ Subsequently 
to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in Coolidge vs. Nichols, a reargument 
was had in the case of Stark vs. United 
States® and the court in effect reversed itself 
and held that notwithstanding the income of 
the trust was reserved to the grantor, and 
notwithstanding the grantor had the right 
to revoke the trust or amend or alter it, 
nevertheless the Federal Estate Tax Act was 
not applicable if the trust was created prior 
to the enactment of any Federal Estate Tax 
Act.” Parallel to the decision in Coolidge 
us. Nichols is the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on November 21, 1927, 
in Blodgett vs. Holden® in which the court, 
in answer to the questions certified from the 
Sixth Circuit, held that the tax upon gifts 
made prior to the enactment of the Act was 
unconstitutional. These two decisions, name- 
ly, Nichols vs. Coolidge and Blodgett vs. 
Holden, seem to definitely adjudicate the 
question of the constitutionality of a retro- 
active excise imposed upon the happening 
of a single act or event. 


General Power of Appointment 

Another decision affecting estates is that 
of Whitlock-Rose vs. McCaughn™ in which 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit held that a power to 
appoint by will only but to whomsoever the 
donee of the power of appointment might 
elect was a general power of appointment 
within the purview of the Federal Estate 
Tax Law and thus the property passing 
thereunder is subject to tax as a part of the 
estate of the donee of the power. It is un- 
derstood that while a petition for a writ of 


certiorari in this case may not be made, no 
doubt other cases of a similar nature will 
be carried to the Supreme Court. 

Taxing Proceeds of Sale of Securities 

The Supreme Court has, during the past 
year, denied a writ of certiorari in the case 
of Old Colony Trust Company vs. Malley,” 
in which case the two lower courts had de- 
nied the contention of the taxpayer that in 
the calculation of the Federal Estate tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1916, the amount 
of the tax was deductible from the tax. 
Among other decisions of the lower courts 
that affect the administration of estates is 
that of the United States vs. Rodenbough,” 
in which the United States District Court 
fer the Eastern District of Pennsylvania held 
that where securities received by a decedent 
from the estate of one who had died within 
five years prior to the decedent’s death were 
subsequently liquidated or sold and the pro- 
ceeds deposited by the decedent in a general 
bank account, or new securities purchased 
with the proceeds thereof, that said proceeds 
of sale or the new securities purchased with 
the proceeds of sale were subject to tax as 
a part of the estate of the second decedent. 
This was a reversal of the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals in 1 B. T, A. 477. The 
day before this decision was rendered the 
United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of New York in Cary vs. United 
States* had decided just the contrary. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has consistently 
held that to come within the spirit and mean- 
ing of the Federal Estate Tax Law there 
could be more than one exchange, and that 
proceeds of the sale of securities taxed 
within five years invested in new securities 
would not be subject to tax if the investment 
could be followed. 


Allowable Deductions 
Somewhat analogous and parallel to these 


two cases is the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in the Dustin Estate (John F. Arechi- 
bald, Executor). This case held that the 
deductions allowable under Section 403(a) 
2) of the 1921 Revenue Act should not be 
reduced by the amount allowablé as deduc- 
tions under Section 403(a) (1) and (3) or 
any part thereof, where one bank account 
is maintained in which are deposited funds 
received from the sale of prior taxed prop- 
15% Fed. (2d) 483. 

16 18 Fed. (2d) 139. 


17 15 Fed. (2d) 706. 
18 14 Fed. (2d) 616. 
19 


20 

21 21 Fed. (2d) 164. 

22Corp. Trust War Tax Service, 1927, paragraph 911. 
°3 21 Fed. (2d) 781. 

24 22 Fed. (2d) 298. 

28 B.T. A. 919, decided October 21, 1927. 
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erty and funds received from other sources 
and payments are made therefrom which 
give rise to the deductions provided for un- 
der Section 403(a) (1) and (3) provided 
there were sufficient funds always to pay 
the amounts which are allowable as a deduc- 
tion under Section 403(a) (1) and (3). 

Whether the word “funds” means that the 
“ash belonging to the estate of the second 
decedent must always be sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses or whether it means that 
the estate must always be of sufficient size 
to defray the expenses is not altogether 
clear. However, it is thought that the 
word “funds” applies to the estate rather 
than to the mere amount of the cash in the 
estate. This would seem so in view of the 
decision of the United States District Court 
for Massachusetts in Kimball vs. White, de- 
cided November 15, 1927, for the court there 
holds that the deductions are proper even 
though the funds are merged. The court 
there stated: “The estate was ample to pay 
all administration expenses.” 


Matthews’ Flat Rate Plan Declared 
Unconstitutional 

A decision of supreme importance to New 
York estates and, in fact, throughout the 
country was the decision of the Court of 
Appeals of New York in Smith vs. Lough- 
man.®> The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied a writ of certiorari in this 
cease. This case held the two per centum 
flat-rate plan for non-resident inheritance 
taxation, that is, the so-called Matthews’ 
Flat-rate plan, unconstitutional because dis- 
criminatory against estates of non-resident 
decedents in favor of estates of resident dece- 
dents. The Attorney General of the State of 
New York ruled that when this provision of 
the law was declared unconstitutional, the 
whole of Article 10-A became invalid and the 
decision carried with it the reciprocal pro- 
visions applying to death duties of the New 
York law. Therefore, New York, which was 
one of the original four states that, together 
with Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, had sponsored the plan of the 
several states entering into these reciprocal 
provisions was at once taken out of the group 
which it had helped to organize. 

There are now twenty-two states, exclu- 
sive of New York, that have either recipro- 
eal provisions or no tax law imposing taxes 
upon non-resident decedents’ estates. It is 
regrettable that the reciprocity agreement 
had to go. However, there is a bill now 
pending in the Legislature of New York at- 
tempting to correct what the court held to 
be invalid in the old provisions of Article 





10-A and also re-enacting the reciprocal pro- 
visions and making them retroactive to July 
1, 1925, the effective date of the original 
provisions. 

The bill imposes a tax and applies it re- 
troactively. The tax is two per cent upon 
non-resident decedent’s estates or three per 
cent if election is made to take deductions 
for debts, administration expenses, ete., but 
in no case shall the tax exceed that which 
would be payable if the decedent were a 
resident of the State of New York. Until 
the law carrying with it the provisions for 
reciprocity is enacted other states would im- 
pose a tax upon New York decedents owning 
stocks in corporations organized in such 
other states, and waivers must be had, and 
so far as New York is concerned all the 
complication and unsatisfactory nature of 
the duplicate and multiple inheritance tax4- 
tion that obtained prior to the inauguration 
of the policy of reciprocity will continue with 
all its force and annoyance. 


Decision Affecting New York Estates 

Another decision of importance to New 
York estates, and no doubt to other states 
having a similar law, is the decision of the 
Court of Appeals upholding the Appellate 
Division in the Matter of Hecht, decided in 
December, 1927.% The court in this case 
upheld the constitutionality of Sections 230 
and 241 of the New York Tax Law. Section 
230 had imposed a tax where trusts were 
created by will and the remainder over was 
contingent, which tax was ealculabie first 
upon the value of the life estate, and then 
upon the whole estate, without the deduction 
of the amount of the life estate. Thus the 
state was imposing a tax upon more than 
one hundred per cent of the property 
Many lawyers have thought that this provi- 
sion of the law was highly vicious. Certain- 
ly to the layman it seems an anomaly. Th? 
State Tax Commission has defended the law 
upon the ground that the life tenant during 
the term of the trust gets the income from 
the amount of the tax paid by deposit upon 
the fund (not that paid upon the life estate) 
and, therefore, the State has lost the use of 
the money during this period and that the 
tax merely compensates the state for. the 
loss of the money. This theory overlooks the 
manifest injustice apparently done to the 
contingent remaindermen in favor of the 
vested remaindermen, and the apparent in- 
justice done to the life tenant of a trust 
where the remainder is vested in favor of 

% 245 N.Y. 846. 

27 A ppellate Division decision, 21 App. Div. 656. 
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REASONS FOR OUTFLOW OF GOLD AND EFFECT 
UPON MONEY MARKET 


S. STERN 
Vice-president, The Seaboard National Bank of New York 





(Epitor’s Note: The author of the following article returned recently from Europe 
where he studied current economic and monetary trends. His conclusions as to the 
causes and the effect of gold exports upon domestic credit conditions possess a very 
timely interest because of recent developments in international exchanges and the restora- 


tion of the gold standard currencies abroad. 


Mr. Stern points out the ample gold reserves 


that are available which, together with the stabilizing operations of the Federal Reserve 
banks, will enable this country to make further important contributions that may be 
necessary for European rehabilitation without encroaching upon our own monetary and 


credit structures.) 


F it be true that the value of the currency 
of a nation in the markets of the world 
is an indication of its financial condition, 

the great majority of the European countries 
would appear now to have dealt successfully 
with the most important economic problem 
which confronted them at the end of the 
war. At any rate, with few exceptions, one 
of the main obstacles to final rehabilitation, 
the instability of the exchanges, can be prac- 
tically disregarded in the future when doing 
business with the principal nations on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In this respect, 
the year which has just come to a close 
has been particularly fraught with events 
which are of deep significance for American 
business men, bankers and investors whether 
or not their interests lie directly in the 
foreign field. 

One of the subjects which has especially 
focused public attention is the steady out- 
flow of gold witnessed during the past few 
months. What are the underlying reasons 
of this movement? How far will it proceed? 
What will be the effect upon our money mar- 
ket at home? These and other questions oc- 
cur to the observer as he reads, with almost 
stereotyped regularity, the announcement in 
the papers that ‘“............million dollars 
of gold haye been shipped by the 
EBD AG 6045 we cawieeans see ses by Steamship 


” 


Various Causes for Outflow of Gold 
Gold exports are due to various reasons: 
The first and normal cause exists when the 
rate of exchange has reached the level where 
for those who have substantial deposits in 
foreign centers which they desire to repatri- 
ate, or for those who have important pay- 


ments to make in a foreign country, it is | 
more profitable to ship gold than to sell the © 
deposit in the open market (to some one 
who desires to establish a credit abroad) or 
than to buy a cable transfer or a sight draft 
(from some one who has a foreign balance 
for sale). The Republic of Argentine which 
at the present time is a large creditor of 
the rest of the world because of its heavy 
exportations of grain and other commodities 
is the most striking present example of a 
country importing gold under these circum- 
stances. 

The second cause for a shipment of gold 
has no direct relation to prevailing exchange 
conditions. The “gold points’ have not been 
reached and shipping gold is actually the 
less advantageous method of transferring 
funds from one foreign center to another. 
It would be simpler and cheaper to have the 
bank of the seller credit the buyer on its 
books for the amount bought in foreign cur- 
rency and the bank of the buyer credit the 
seller on its books for the equivalent in the 
other currency. What then is the explana- 
tion of the movement of gold? In any coun- 
try, such as the United States or Great 
Britain, where the paper money can be 
freely exchanged into gold and whence 
gold may be freely exported, holders of such 
paper money may, if they so elect, have the 
amount due them actually shipped in gold 
to any foreign country, provided that they 
pay for the freight, insurance and other 
expenses and also are willing to lose the 
interest. In the latter contingency, the gold 
upon delivery at destination to the central 
bank of issue or to the national treasury and 
after its conversion at the latter’s purchase 
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price may give a larger or a smaller return 
than the deposit would have brought if, be- 
fore being converted into gold and shipped, 
it had been sold purely and simply in the 
exchange market. 

It is a remarkable fact that the greater 
portion of the gold which has left our shores 
during the last few months has been shipped 
under such special conditions. Taking into 
account the comparative level of the foreign 
currencies at the time of the shipments and 
the incidental expenses incurred, these ship- 
ments if viewed from the strict angle of the 
principles governing standard foreign ex- 
change arbitrage do not appear to have net- 
ted the shippers or the importers of the gold 
any profit. Most of these shipments repre- 
sent indeed the last of a series of steps un- 
dertaken by the foreign nations concerned 
with a view of stabilizing their money and 
reintroducing the gold standard. On the 
principle that the end justifies the means, 
an actual or a virtual premium is being paid 
for the precious metal, and so long as the 
country acquiring the gold is not legally 
bound to surrender the metal in turn to any 
holder of its own local paper currency and 
permit the bullion to be again freely re- 
exported, it would seem that such “redis- 
tribution” can only be pursued on a large 
seale with the actual or tacit consent of the 
central bank parting with the gold. 


Factors Responsible for Decline of Dollar 


The question that is now agitating many 
minds is how long will this exodus of gold 
continue? Are the fundamental causes that 
have brought about the rise of the pound 
sterling, the belga, the florin, etec., likely to 
be temporary or permanent in their effects 
on the exchanges? Among the outstanding 
influences which have to be considered in the 
discussion of this point should be mentioned 
the following: 

1. The difference in interest rates for short 
term and long term money current here and 
abroad. 

2. The increasing stability in many Conti- 
nental centers inviting the gradual reduction 
of the important reserves in the form of 
eash or short term investments which have 
been accumulated by private concerns and 
individuals in the United States during the 
past thirteen years and which, according to 
statistics published by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Finance and Invest- 
ment Division, amounted at the end of 1926 
to the huge sum of §$2,250,000,000. This 
amount does not include stocks and bonds 
said to be held at that time in the United 
States for account of foreign interests and 
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having an aggregate market value of $1,87S,- 
000,000 although this latter figure included 
securities serving as collateral for moneys 
borrowed in America. 

3. The ambition on the part of the for- 
eign banks of issue to concentrate larger 
gold reserves at home rather than to main- 
tain important interest bearing deposits in 
other centers. 

4. The international speculation in certain 
currencies and credit expansion in the Amer- 
ican stock markets, which, it is held in some 
quarters, are factors also responsible for 
the present depreciation of the dollar and 
the resulting loss in our gold reserves. 


Prospects of a Return Movement 


From the above facts, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: To the extent that 
balances and investments in the United 
States have been or are now being trans- 
ferred abroad, in order to be permanently 
incorporated in foreign gold reserves or be- 
cause of the attraction of substantially 
higher interest rates, our international bal- 
ance of payments may be considered to have 
been definitely affected to our detriment 
without any prospect of reversal of the 
movement—return of balances to the United 
States and renewed investment here—at 
least in the near future. On the other hand, 
the outflow of gold due to any of the other 
causes quoted above will probably be cor- 
rected sooner or later by the normal opera- 
tion of economic laws which will bring about 
in due course a gradual reduction in the in- 
terest rates abroad accompanied by a recov- 
ery of dollar exchange in foreign centers 
and simultaneously a decline of foreign ex- 
change rates in the United States rendering 
gold transfers less and less profitable. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine 
the exact amount of yellow metal which 
may be needed for export before this state 
of equilibrium is again reached. Since the 
war capital has become less stable and the 
migration from one center to another—not 
always governed by interest rates and ex- 
changes but by political conditions and 
speculative operations—presents intricate 
problems to the international bankers. Much 
headway has been made in assembling sta- 
tistics and data which permit one to fore- 
cast, under certain normal conditions, the 
probable flow of capital over a period of one 
or two years, and even, at times, to indicate 
the possibility of specific seasonal trends, 
but it is also true that the international 
money and exchange markets are still very 
sensitive and subject to psychological influ- 
ences which cannot be predicted by the rules 
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of economic science, albeit the daily fluctua- 
tions of interest rates and exchange quota- 
tions are again confined to narrow limits. 


A Tentative Estimate of Our International 
Balance of Payments for 1927 


Is it possible, nevertheless, to form at least 
a tentative opinion as to the probable de 
velopments in connection with this delicate 
question of the future gold movements? Have 
any radical changes taken place during 1927 
in the balance of our international payments 
which are likely to cause a continued deple- 
tion of our gold stocks such as seems to be 
apprehended by some observers? In this 
connection, and making liberal allowance for 
possible errors, it is interesting to examine 
in which directions we have succeeded dur- 
ing 1927 in attracting more capital from 
abroad and along which lines we have been 
obliged to make larger foreign remittances 
than the vear before. 
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Additional Exports Likely 
If the figures below are approximately 
correct, it would appear that without tak- 
ing into consideration possible changes in 
other items of our foreign payment balance 
such as freights, shipping receipts and ex- 
penses, interest paid to foreign investors, 
war-debt receipts of the United States Treas- 
ury, etc., we might be obliged, under adverse 
circumstances, to relinquish additional $200,- 
000,000 of gold during the next few months. 
It is evident that the ultimate amount of 
gold exports is largely dependent in the 
last analysis on the amount of capital with- 
drawn from the United States on account of: 
1.—Deposits maintained by foreign banks 
of issue, private corporations and indi- 
viduals ; 
2-——Sales of foreign-owned securities to 
Americans ; 
53.—Loans for both short and long terms 
contracted by foreigners in the United 
States. 


Principal Items of Our Foreign Payment Balance 


Excess Export Excess Import 
of Capital of Capital 
(debits ) (credits) 


On account of the increased excess of our exports over our 


imports, foreign countries owed us in 1927 


more than in 1926. 


$344,000,000 


The yield of American foreign financing and banking opera- 

tions in the form of interest, dividends and commis- 

sions' must have exceeded that of 1926 by about...... 92,000,000 
Immigrants* according to the estimate of the Department 


of Commerce have exported 
less in 1927 than in 1926. 


Our gold exports (including “earmarked” gold) during 1927 
exceeded our imports by $151,000,000; inasmuch as in 
1926 imports exceeded exports by $98,000,000, there is a 


difference in 1927 of 


American tourists’ expenditures are believed to have been 

considerably higher in 1927 than in 1926.2 In the ab- 

sence of any reliable estimates, we shall assume that 

they have risen by as much as 25 per cent or......... $190,000,000 
Our foreign investments both public and private during 

1927* are believed to have exceeded those of 1926 by 

$545.000.000. Assuming that the larger part of such 

loans (SO per cent) has been or will be actually with- 

drawn and transferred abroad the excess export of 

capital on this account would amount to about........ 436,000,000 
Estimating that 15 per cent of all balances maintained by 

foreigners and securities owned by them in the United 

States® were withdrawn or sold during 1927, we arrive 


at a figure of 


6 Oe 610 Mb ee 40.054 4 wi S.6 0.808% 


SERED Ree eee 107,000,000 
BREAD etureaters pei 249,000,000 
Sear eo areeentees 337,000,000 

$963,000,000 $792,000,000 


*Which in 1926 were estimated to amount to $735,000,000. 


*In 1926, $287,000,000. 


‘In connection with which the Department of Commerce estimated that in 1926, we 


exported on balance $646,000,000. 


‘Estimated to amount to $1,900,000,000 (including $650,000,000 to Europe, $400,000,000 
for Latin America, slightly more than $300,000,000 for Canada, while the rest went to the 


Far East and Africa). 


Estimated in 1926 to have brought to the United States $461,000,000 additional 


-apital. 
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In the absence of reliable statistics the 
real extent of the changes occurring in this 
respect from time to time in our interna- 
tional balance sheet cannot be ascertained 
accurately. Therefore the above estimate as 
to a possible additional loss of gold which 
we may sustain, of roughly $200,000,000 is 
subject to revision according to whether or 
not the withdrawals of deposits have ex- 
ceeded or were less than the sum of $337,- 
000,000, which has been taken as a basis in 


the above calculations. It is evident, for 
example, that if the reduction in foreign 


deposits only amounted to 10 per cent of 
the estimated total of all deposits, an equa- 
tion would seem to have been almost reached 
and the conclusion would be in order that 
only about $100,000,000 would remain to be 
shipped abroad to bring the present move- 
ment to a halt. 

Insofar as these additional exports of gold 
would be caused by the desire of foreign 
banks of issue to increase their gold reserves. 
it seems clear from the financial history of 
the past few years that those who guide the 
destinies of the leading international banks 
of issue will only make such further shifts 
under observance of the safeguards advisable 
for the protection of this important financial 
market. Also such steps would be taken 
only after careful weighing of the conse- 
quences which a too extensive or too pro- 
longed gold transfusion might have both on 
local economic conditions here and, through 
repercussion, abroad. 

Considerable speculation has been aroused 
as to the reaction which a further substan- 
tial loss of gold might have on our money 
market. Will it be necessary in the near 
future to relent in our policy of promoting 
the recovery of Europe through the flotation 
of loans and the extension of cash and ac- 
ceptance credits and adopt the policy of hus- 
banding our gold and our resources? A few 
facts may throw some light on this side of 
the subject. The gold reserves of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System over and above the 
amount required for the legal cover of the 
banks’ currency and deposits still exceed 
$1,000,000,000. Moreover, the Federal Re- 
serve banks are in a position to increase 
their gold holdings by issuing their own 
notes for any gold certificates of the United 
States Treasury which they may be able to 
withdraw from circulation. In addition to 
the $520,000,000 of gold certificates now heli 
by the Federal Reserve banks and included 
in their “cash,” there are at present in cir- 
culation United States Treasury Certificates 
amounting to $1,095,000,000, so that apart 
from the above-mentioned actual excess re- 


serve of $1,000,000,000, it may be said that 
the country has available a latent reserve 
of about $650,000,000 which, in case of need, 
might be counted upon to reénforce the me- 
tallic cover behind Federal Reserve notes. 


With regard to the technical condition of 
our money market, it is well to bear in mind 
that with the commencement of January the 
pressure of commercial demands for credits, 
both domestic and foreign, relaxes as a rule. 
Our principal crops have been harvested and 
are well on the road to the ultimate markets. 
Commodity loans are on the decline. Ad- 
vances to the Continent begin to be reduced 
or paid off. Long term bills on London car- 
ried in the portfolios of American banks 
mature in January and February and the 
capital thus invested returns to the fold. The 
important stocks of cotton still stored on 
this side waiting for the call of the. Euro- 
pean buyers, will be shipped and paid for 
some time during the first half of this year. 
On the other hand, it is generally admitted 
that industrial activity at home will only 
gradually be reflected in heavier demands 
for credit. Finally in the event of easier 
money conditions in London and on the 
Continent a return movement of funds placed 
there for short periods on American account 
will no doubt set in rather promptly. 

My conclusion from this survey of the 
present position is that according to all ap- 
pearances the regular demand for gold, viz, 
that which results from the relative level of 
the exchanges, has been largely satisfied by 
this time, with the possible exception of 
South America. But should there be con- 
tinued depletion of our resources, our banks 
are in a strong enough position to weather, 
if necessary, further reasonable calls on a 
portion of our excess gold holdings. Even 
if the exodus of metal should cause a tem- 
porary strain in our finances, we should sub- 
mit to it cheerfully considering the fact that 
with Italy’s recent stabilization and with 
France’s final action anticipated for the late 
spring, the general readjustment of Euro- 
pean finances has at last entered upon the 
final and most important stage. As creditors 
of Europe to the tune of about $14,000,000,- 
000, as exporters to the extent of $2,375,- 
000,000, and as citizens paying on account 
of European governmental indebtedness to 
the United States, annual taxes of about 
$300,000,000, any reasonable sacrifices which 
we may thus have to make in the form of 
additional gold shipments, as a last and 


crowning contribution toward European re- 
habilitation, would seem to be a worth while 
investment on the part of the banking and 
business interests of our country. 
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HOW MUCH: 


That’s a sensible question to ask 
the agency whose trust literature you 
are considering. 


But not simply “How much does 
it cost?” 


Your problem is not to get a trust 
campaign cheaply, but to get inquiries 
and trust business economically. 


There’s a difference. 


A $300 campaign that brings 3 
trust appointments is expensive, com- 
pared to a $900 campaign that 
brought 104 wills and trusts. 


Ask “How much?” to measure the 
factors that make for resultfulness. 


“How much experience, both in 
advertising and in fiduciary service, 
has the publisher?” 


“How much has your literature 
accomplished for others who have 
used it?” 


of 


“How much will you individualize 
it for this Bank?” 


“How much additional service— 
special letters, mailing list counsel, 
other assistance when needed—will 
you render?” 


Only by the agency’s answers to 
those questions can you measure the 
wisdom of investing what it asks you 
to put into the literature. For those 
are the factors that determine what 
you will get out of it. 


Into a Purse trust campaign go 
many things more valuable than pa- 
per and printing—everything that 16 
years’ active co-operation with trust 
officers has convinced us will increase 
the resultfulness of trust literature. 


Would you see for yourself what 
Purse service comprises? Specimen 
literature will be sent to you if you 
will write that you are interested. 


Ge 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BRANCHES AT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND 10 SOUTH LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 








Meeting the requirements of every 


business for check protection 
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Personal Protectograph 





Super-Speed 
Protecto- 
graph 








A Bank often issues thousands of checks a 
month. A neighborhood merchant writes per- 
haps a hundred. An individual might send out 
only twenty. All need check protection, but 
each has a different requirement. The Todd 
Company meets every case exactly by pro- 
viding for each check user a machine best 
suited for his check-protection needs. 

In banks, business houses and _ industries 
that must write checks by thousands, the 
Super-Speed Protectograph is serving with 
utmost speed and economy. The Todd Check 
Signer, a remarkable new machine, is further 
cutting costs in check preparation by reliev- 
ing executives from the tedious, time-wast- 
ing operation of signing thousands of checks 
by hand. 

For smaller businesses Todd has designed 
these Protectograph models—the Exactly, the 
Double Quick, the Thorobred, the Peerless, 
Jr. All of them simple, rapid machines, each 
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One of the stand- 
ard Protectograph 
models, 
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ideally suited to definite requirements in check 
preparation. 

For private checking accounts the Personal 
Protectograph is in use everywhere. This effi- 
cient little machine has a nation-wide popu- 
larity and is endorsed by thousands of banks, 
many of whom regularly recommend its use 
to their smaller depositors. 

The Todd System has proved, for every 
type of user, the most rapid and most eco- 
nomical means of preparing and protecting 
business and personal checks. But it does 
more. The clear, quickly read amount line 
saves time and avoids mistakes everywhere. 

Todd representatives are experts in every 
question regarding check protection. The Todd 
office in your city will put one at your service. 
Or write directly to us. The Todd Company. 
(Est. 1899.) 1152 University Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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RAPIDLY BROADENING HORIZON AND DEMANDS FOR 
TRUST SERVICE 


RECORD OF FIDUCIARY ADMINISTRATION JUSTIFIES VIGOROUS PUBLIC APPEAL 


WALTER S. McLUCAS 


Chairman of the Board of the Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. and 
President of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 





(Iep1Tror’s NOTE: 


It imparts new zeal and inspiration to those engaged in the daily 


routine of trust department work to pause now and then to contemplate the remarkable 
background of fiduciary administration, the admirable record sustained over a period of 


nearly one century and the inviting possibilities. As 


Mr. MeLucas well says in the 


following article there is an abundance of potential and undeveloped business to stimu- 
late all those engaged in exercising trust functions without engendering unwholesome 
competition; that the legal fraternity is yielding to a new sense of cooperation in spirit 
as well as in deed and that, with all wealth changing hands within one generation, there 
is a constantly widening field for quality as well as variations of trust service.) 


N this day of astounding progress, when 

men take wings without apprehension, 

when methods of communication are al- 
most instantaneous. when travel is a matter 
of minutes instead of days, when New York’s 
news of noon is entirely familiar on Los 
Angeles half an hour later, when 
light and heat and power are mere matters 
of turning a switch, not the least of this 
century's tremendous accomplishments is the 
modern trust company. 

Necessity is the mother of 
besides invention. If the necessity for 
quicker communication gave birth to tele- 
phone and radio, if the necessary needs of 
war hastened travel by air, so also did nee- 
essity incubate modern methods of financing 
her physical offspring. And I believe that 
the recent history of trust companies shows 
that they have been  necessity’s 
agents in that process of financing. Inven- 
tive progress is too familiar to need re- 
hearsal. It has occupied the limelight of 
interest, perhaps to the exclusion at least 
to the obscurity, of the fountain of finance 
back of it. 


streets 


other things 


foremost 


Incomparable in Financial History 

The American trust company is barely 
more than a centenarian, yet its resources 
last June 30th totaled nearly $20,500,000,000, 
an increase of six per cent in twelve months 
and more than double those of a decade ago. 
Nor has this been the result of great in- 
crease in the number of individual com- 
panies for ng marked increase has occurred 
in the past ten years. Nothing comparable 


has taken place in all financial history. Is 
there a more thrilling story of progress any- 
where in the field of invention or manufac- 
ture or distribution? 

What has occasioned this expansion of 
$10,000,000,000 in a decade in one branch of 
banking? To my mind it reflects a rapidly 





W. S. McLucas 


President, Commerce Trust Company and President of the 
Trust Company Division 








National Trust 
Company 


Limited 
Assets under Administration 
$157,000,000 


Head Office: 


20 King Street East ss Toronto, Canada 


Offices: 


Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Edmonton 


Saskatoon London 


WE SOLICIT APPOINTMENTS AS ANCILLARY 
ADMINISTRATOR AND AS TRUSTEE TO 
UNDERTAKE THE REALIZATION OR MANAGE- 
MENT OF ESTATES’ OR TRUSTS’ 
ASSETS IN CANADA 








growing public appreciation of the value of 
those sound services which can be rendered 
only through a corporation, endowed by law 
with power to perform eyery financial re- 
quirement. Realization of this public re- 
action has brought home to the national 
banks the unlimited possibilities of trust 
powers, resulting in the increasing tendency 
of nationals to avail themselves of these 
powers. Parenthetically, let me express my 
satisfaction over the fact that the feeling of 
resentment on the part of some trust com- 
panies which earlier was evident, has died 
out. May it never reappear! ‘There is 
ample trust business yet undeveloped. 

Apparently the old order of things has 
changed. We have found that inspiring and 
creating new and larger needs for financial 
services are far more productive of profits 
than were our efforts to draw patronage 
away from our competitors. 

Lately there has developed a_ startling 
though not altogether unexpected tendency 
toward consolidation of competitive interests. 
In that respect, banks are following the 
times. I believe in reasonable concentra- 
tion of financial strength, for only from great 
sources can great help be derived. Thirty- 
five years ago there were as many banks in 
the city of New York as there are today, 
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with half the present population. Will any- 
one say that the banking business in New 
York is not better conducted today than 
ever before? Financial institutions are now 
enjoying public confidence in greater degree 
than ever and it is because they are desery- 
ing of that confidence. 

Illustrative of the new order of creation, 
consider the insurance trust, conceived per- 
haps five years ago. The opening guns of 
this campaign startled insurance salesmen 
and even some executives who openly op- 
posed the idea, accusing the trust companies 
of an effort to usurp the insurance field. But 
soon the more astute insurance executives 
saw the mutual advantages of cooperation 
between their interests and ours, opposition 
melted away and today the men of influence 
in insurance circles are frank in their praise 
of the insurance trust as a great forward 
step in estate conservation. We may, I hope, 
look forward to the day when all life insur- 
ance men will be salesman of trust service. 

Another example of breaking down  re- 
sistance is found in our friendly contact with 
lawyers. While perhaps they have not 
yielded as readily to our overtures as we 
might hope, I am firmly confident of the 
inherent fairmindedness of the legal practi- 
tioners. You shall see the day that the at- 
torneys are cooperators with us in spirit and 
in deeds. Let us continue our policy of 
friendliness and not allow them any occasion 
to eriticize us for “practicing law.” Ours is 
a fiduciary service. As reasonable men they 
will all come to recognize our fair play as 
many already have done. 

There is no doubt that the commercial 
side of banking at present overshadows the 
trust features. Perhaps it always will be 
so, for the everyday work of trade and 
commerce engages more capital than do fidu- 
ciary matters. Let us not, however, over- 
look the future of trust functions which 
seems to offer profits second only (if at all) 
to the older form of banking. We should 
remember that all the wealth which is pos- 
sessed today will pass to other hands within 
one generation. Whenever property in quan- 
tity passes by inheritance, there is need for 
fiduciary service with legitimate profits. 

I am very proud of trust company history 
in the United States. No loss, I am told, 
has ever resulted to a trust fund through 
malfeasance of a trust company officer or 
executive. It is a record that inspires our 
confidence in each other, as well as great 
public confidence. Upon such a record we 
can, with perfect confidence, base our invita- 
tion to the public to take full advantage of 
the services we render. 
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EXPERIENCE HAS AFFIRMED VALUE AND SUCCESS OF 
PROTECTED TRUST INVESTMENTS 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN CREATING A SPECIAL RESERVE FUND 


HOLMAN D. PETTIBONE 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, Chicago Title and Trust Company 








(Eprror’s Nore: When the Chicago Title and Trust Company announced two years 
ago the establishment of a Special Reserve Fund, amounting to $2,000,000 for the protec- 
tion of both principal and interest on investments made by the company in administering 
trust funds, the attention of corporate fiduciaries throughout the country was aroused. 
It was the first instance of the kind where a trust company or bank employed its own 
fund to create a high margin of safety and protection for its trust clients. Mr. Pettibone 
relates in the following article what response and results his company has encountered, 
emphasizing also the adaptability of the special protection as an inducement to the crea- 


tion of life insurance trusts.) 

N December 9, 1925, Chicago Title and 

Trust Company set apart $2,000,000 

as a Special Reserve Fund, out of 
which it undertook to make good any loss 
of principal or interest on an interest bear- 
ing investment of its selection for a trust. 
The gist of the plan is that before a benefi- 
ciary of a trust under the care of the com- 
pany, sustains a loss, either of principal or 
interest, on the day it is due, on an interest- 
bearing investment purchased by the com- 
pany; it stands to lose $2,000,000 of its own 
money. 

This new feature has been presented to 
the public rather persistently for the past 
two years through newspapers and by direct 
mail. The plan has been ear-marked by the 
descriptive phrase “Protected Trust Invest- 
ments.” After two years of operation the 
plan has demonstrated that it has a very 
definite value in attracting public attention 
and is effective in closing new business. 

Attention Value 

No other advertising of the company has 
invited public attention so effectively a3 
“Protected Trust Investments.” An inquiry, 
a reply, a follow-up, a closing. Here and 
there a prospect gets the impression that a 
new form of security is offered for sale. It 
is a common experience that the full import 
of the plan is not understood. Or, again, 
there is frank incredulity. When, however, 
a man is giving serious consideration to 
the future protection of his family, he 
quickly casts aside any idea of “jokers” in 
a plan presented to him as a printed, formal 
undertaking by a company of known integrity 
and with a background of eighty years of 
business experience. 


Closing New Business 

Every trust officer is asked frequently, 
“Do you guarantee your investments of my 
money,” An exposition of policy, a recital 
of past record, is the answer. Is it suffi- 
cient? The officers of Chicago Title and 
Trust Company thought a better answer 
should be found. It was thought that those 
who broadly advertise their capacity to make 
investments for others and in their stead, 
ought to assume some definite responsi: 
bility. 

The laws of various states throw about 
trust investments certain safeguards. There 
is a limitation as to the type of investment 
(unless enlarged by the instrument creating 
the trust). There is provision for examin- 
ation of records by state authorities; a re- 
quirement that the assets of each trust be 
segregated. In Illinois a deposit of funds is 
required to qualify as a trust company. But 
if the trustee invests in good faith in securi- 
ties of the type authorized, none of these 
safeguards fasten on the trust company any 
liability whatsoever as a guarantor of its 
trust investments. When all of this has been 
told to the interested prospect he is reas- 
sured but he is not satisfied. But when there 
can be added to financial responsibility, per- 
manence and experience, a definite advance 
assurance against loss, doubt is dispelled. 
Action follows. The trust is made. 


Is Protection Necessary? 

Possibly there is some analogy today in 
the matter of the trust company’s responsi- 
bility for its investments, in the difference 
between a “gratuitous bailee?? and a “bailee 
for hire.” A gratuitous bailee may be com- 
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of the “If you Make No 
Ap P roval Will” folder is indicated by 


its acceptance and use by over 350 banks 
and trust companies in thirty states. 
That it has produced more trust business for 
them is evidenced by the fact that more than 
twenty-five per cent have reordered, many 
several times. 

Write for samples and information 

regarding exclusive use in your city. 

No salesman will call. 


StapLes & Srap.es, Inc. 
P. O. Box 929 Richmond, Va. 








pared with the individual trustee, member 
of the family or friend, who serves as a 
duty and without compensation. He is not 
expected to spend time and also hazard his 
own resources. The law protects him if 
he is honest and exercises good faith. A 
bailee for hire offering special facilities, may 
be compared with the modern trust com- 
pany which advertises extensively its ex- 
perience in the making of investments. It 
is a specialist, more is expected, more should 
be given. 

While it is beyond argument that the bene- 
ficiary is afforded greater protection in the 
investment of funds by the average trust 
company than by the average individual 
trustee, is not the beneficiary of the present 
day entitled to something more? If the 
investing of funds for others has come to 
be such a highly specialized business, should 
not the specialists give some earnest not only 
of their good faith but of their willingness 
to assume a personal financial risk? 

Some Results 

The foregoing statements give some in- 
dication of the problem as it appeared to 
the officers and directors of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, which prompted 
the adoption of the plan of “Protected Trust 


Investments.” In adopting the plan, the 
protection was extended to old trusts as 
well as to new business. While it was ex- 
pected that the plan would direct attention 
to the company, not all of the results which 
have come from the plan were anticipated. 
New fields of business have been opened to 
the company. ‘Trusts have been obtained 
from sources not previously examined. The 
plan has borne the scrutiny of the members 
of the Chicago Bar and of representative 
lawyers all over the country, acting for 
various clients with whom trusts have been 
arranged. 

Nor was it foreseen in adopting the plan, 
how readily it could be applied to life in- 
surance trusts. Insurance agents see an 
analogy to the reserves of life insurance 
companies standing behind their annuity 
contracts. Heretofore, an insurance agent 
has felt it his duty to point out to an insur- 
ance prospect that while a life insurance 
trust has greater flexibility and may pro- 
duce more income, the hazard of loss on an 
investment may seriously interfere with the 
accomplishment of the desired objects of the 
trust. The plan of having the trust com- 
pany assume some responsibility, helps to 
overcome that obstacle. 


The Appeal 


It has not been observed that the plan 
appeals to one group of persons more than 
to another. The owner of a small estate 
seems to regard it as a necessity; the per- 
son having a large estate turns over his busi- 
ness with equal enthusiasm, and corpora- 
tions accept it as sound business policy. 

Inquiry has occasionally been made as to 
the handling of charges against the fund 
when losses are sustained. Thus far, no 
charge has been made against the Special 
Reserve Fund. It remains intact as at the 
outset, $2,000,000. Losses to date have been 
made up out of other reserves from earnings. 

While there had been a steady increase in 
the business of personal trusts prior to the 
adoption of the Special Reserve Fund, the 
increase since the adoption of that fund has 
been very much greater. The company is 
satisfied with the public reception of the 
plan of “Protected Trust Investments” and 
is definitely committed to its continuance. 


Four regional savings conferences will be 
held during the Spring under auspices of 
the Savings Bank Division, A. B. A., as fol- 
lows: Seattle, March 8 and 9; Chicago, 
March 15 and 16; New York, March 22 and 
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23, and Richmond, Va., April 5 and 6. 
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When your 
customers need 
Foreign Banking 
Facilities 


—our Foreign Banking Department 
becomes your own. Through it 
you can investigate foreign mar- 
kets, obtain credit information, 
secure commercial and travelers 
letters of credit, make foreign col- 
lections, open current and time 
deposit accounts in foreign curren- 
cies and make foreign remittances 
payable in every important city of 
the world. Ask us to explain the 
full facilities open to you through 
our Foreign Department. 
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()ne of our depositors 
expresses his appreciation 
and opinion of 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


...writes the Capital City 
Trust Co. of Trenton, N. J. 







“The American Express Travelers 
Cheques which you furnished me for 
my recent trip abroad proved to be of 
the greatest assistance which simplified 
our money problem very materially. 
I can heartily recommend them and 
would use them again if going abroad. 
I want to especially commend the 
kindness and helpfulness ofeverybody 
connected with the American Express. 
They did all that anybody could do in 
the way of arranging for the transfer 
of our baggage, securing of guides 
and many other kindnesses that aided 
greatly to the enjoyment of our trip.” 


65 Broedwey, 





New York,N.Y- 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 
to their clients. 

Not only are their patrons assured 
of safe and everywhere spendable travel 
funds, but the Helpful Hand of the 
American Express Travel Service assists 
them in a hundred and one ways—at 
foreign depots—customs, forwarding 
mail and cables, handling baggage, 
supplying tickets, etc. 

Such service is available to youR 
clients. You extend it to them by sell- 
ing them American Express Travelers 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS IN EXECUTING AND ADMINISTERING 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


COURT DECISIONS BEARING ON DESIGNATION OF BENEFICIARIES 


GUY NEWHALL 
Attorney at Law and Author of ‘‘Settlement of Estates’’ 








(Eprror’s Note: Following is the concluding portion of an instructive discussion on 
unusual problems of law and practice encountered by fiduciaries which relates particu- 
larly to relative advantages of the trust inter vivos as compared with the testamentary 
trust in handling life insurance proceeds as well as legal questions where property is 
disposed of after death being testamentary in nature and void as not being executed in 
accordance with the statute of wills. In the previous issue of TRusT COMPANIES Mr. New- 
hall discussed powers of executors before appointment and legal complications arising from 


joint accounts. ) 


Life Insurance Trusts 

NE of the recent developments of the 

trust policy is the life insurance 

trust. I do not now refer to life in- 
surance policies taken out for the purpose of 
paying inheritance taxes or to general trust 
settlements, one element of which is to take 
over and take care of the premiums on the 
settlor’s policies. What I am considering is 
the single question of providing that the 
proceeds of the settlor’s life insurance poli- 
cies shall be administered as a trust fund 
instead of being payable to a named benefi- 
ciary or to his estate. Of course the testa- 
tor may arrange to have the proceeds pay- 
able to his beneficiary in the form of annu- 
ity; but he may, quite naturally, prefer to 
have the fund handled by a trustee of his 
own choosing, and he may desire to declare 
more complicated trusts. A trustee of his 
own choosing can probably secure a larger 
return from the trust than the insurance 
company will give; there is also the chance 
of accretion of the trust fund under good 
management; and a probable saving in in- 
come taxes. 

Now the various trust companies, with 
commendable business energy, have seized 
upon this as one more way of performing 
service for their clients, and are urging its 
value upon them; or to use a phrase which 
the layman will understand, are reaching 
out for the business. They have prepared 
and are distributing among their customers 
a well thought out form for establishing such 
a trust. 

The first question which arises in this 
connection is naturally: What is the object 
of an insurance trust of this sort and what 
is to be gained by it? At first glance it 


would seem that all the advantages natu- 
rally flowing from such a trust could be 
obtained without it. The insured can make 
his policies payable to his estate and declare 
all the trusts he may desire concerning the 
proceeds, changing the trustees and the terms 
of the trust as often as he may desire, at the 
mere cost of making new wills. 


Advantages Accruing from Insurance Trusts 


What then are the advantages accruing 
from an insurance trust? So far as they 
occur to me, they may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

First.—If the trust is inter vivos, it avoids 
the delays and exigencies incident to the 
probate of the will. If the testator has no 
estate other than his life insurance, this con- 
stitutes a real advantage and I should unhes- 
itatingly advise the trust. Also if there is any 
possibility of a contest of the testator’s will, 
the trust offers a way of settling this phase 
of his affairs before he dies. It should be 
noted, however, that the persons who would 
contest the will might try to raise objections 
to the trust on similar grounds. Considering 
this reason as a whole, however, if the set- 
tlor intends to make a will anyway, and it 
is not likely to be contested (and every tes- 
tator should know whether or not there is 
likely to be any contest of his will), I see 
no great advantage to the trust on this 
ground alone. 

Second.—There is perhaps a slight mental 
satisfaction to a person to feel that this por- 
tion of his affairs at least is taken care of 
before he dies. 

Third—It avoids the possibility of the 
insurance being used to pay his debts if he 
should die insolvent. 
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Fourth.—tIt effects a real saving in ex- 
pense. If the insurance is paid directly to 
the trustee, the executor’s fee and legal ex- 
penses are avoided. 

Fifth—The chief advantage, however, 
would seem to be in the saving of inheritance 
taxes. I assume that this represents the 
primary motive with most persons who are 
creating life insurance trusts. Life insur- 
ance payable to a named trustee would be 
exempt from a Massachusetts succession tax, 
and under certain conditions and up to a 
certain amount, from a federal estate tax. 
Incidentally, to the extent that the insur- 
ance is subject to a federal estate tax, the 
trust offers a chance for the settlor to regu- 
late how the tax shall be apportioned among 
his beneficiaries. 


Insurance Trust “Inter Vivos’’ 

So far I have discussed the problem on 
the assumption that a life insurance trust 
means a trust inter vivos, by the designation 
of the trustee as beneficiary in the policy 
with an independent trust agreement exe- 
cuted by the insured and the trustee along 
the lines of the form prepared by the trust 
companies. Undoubtedly when the _ trust 
companies use the term “insurance trust,” 
they mean this. There are, however, two 
possible forms which such a trust might as- 
sume, and these I propose to discuss. 

The first is the one outlined above. The 
insured designates his trustee as beneficiary ; 
and at the same time the parties execute an 
indenture of trust setting forth the terms of 
the trust. Presumably the insured reserves 
the right to revoke the designation of bene- 
ficiary and also the right to amend or re- 
voke the trust; and having done this, he is 
all set to die in peace, provided he does not 
change his mind, as he is at liberty to do. 
The form worked out by the trust companies 
seems to be satisfactory and not to call for 
comment other than the question whether 
or not the right to change the beneficiary 
should be reserved. 

The other form is to designate as the bene- 
ficiaries the persons who are named in the 
testator’s will as trustees, naming them as 
trustees under the will, and then declare the 
trusts in the will. Under this procedure the 
designation of beneficiary should, of course, 
reserve the right to revoke; and should pro- 
vide that-if for any reason the trusts under 
the will fail, the trustees are to hold for the 
benefit of the estate. 

The will should provide that the trustees 
shall collect the proceeds and hold them 
upon the trusts declared, etc., and may, and 
presumably should, provide that the trusts 


under the will and of the insurance may be 
combined and treated as one trust. Inci 
dentally the will may provide that the trus 
tees may loan money to the estate to pay 
debts, taxes, etc., as in the form provided 
for the trusts inter vivos. 
Relative Advantages of Trust ‘Inter Vivos”’ 
and Testamentary Trust 

What then are the relative advantages of 
the trust inter vivos as compared with the 
testamentary trust? I have already outlined 
the advantages of the former, and if the 
testator does nu! intend to declare any trusts 
in his will other than as to his insurance, 
or if the other trus.s are to be on different 
terms, I should unhesitatingly declare in fa- 
vor of that form. Where, however, the in- 
surance trust is to be ou the same terms as 
the trusts declared in the will, the testamen- 
tary trust seems to me to offer certain ad 
vantages which are “orth considering. Bui 
first, before enumerating them, I should say 
that conversely if the settlor is establishing 
an inter vivos trust of other property on the 
same terms as the insurance trust, the latter 
should go along with the other inter vivos 
trust for substantially the same reasons, 


When Testamentary Trust Is Preferable 

I have recently been working on the prob 
lem of an insurance trust for a client and 
have consequently given some thought to the 
two forms. The chief reason for the trust 
was to avoid inheritance taxes, as the terms 
of the trust were identical with those of th: 
residuary clause of the will. In that respect 
I see no advantage of one form over the 
other. In my ease, although the widow and 
a local trust company were to be the execu- 
tors and trustees in either event, I decided 
in favor of the testamentary trust for the 
following reasons. 

First—It offers the opportunity to com- 
bine both trusts into one trust, while at the 
same time avoiding inheritance taxes and 
administration expenses on the insurance, 
and it seems to me more convenient to have 
one trust rather than two. 

Second.—It makes a probate trust out of 
it. Personally I prefer a probate trust to 
one where the rights of the parties depend 
on an instrument locked up in a safe deposit 
box. Perhaps the experience of the trust 
companies would lead them to differ with 
me on this point, but I have worked under 
both and prefer the probate trust. The pri- 
vate trust is elastic, but there is a definite- 
ness about a probate trust which I prefer. 
The terms of the trust are a matter of pub- 
lic record and the names of the trustees and 
their existence in office likewise officially de- 
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termined. Then the probate court naturally 
offers itself as the arbiter of all disputes or 
questions as with any other testamentary 
trust. We are in the habit of turning to the 
probate court for all questions arising under 
wills, and in the case of a _ testamentary 
insurance trust this procedure is ready at 
hand. Also our probate law is so well 
worked out that there seems to be a certain 
definiteness about a testamentary probate 
trust which is psychologically lacking in :i 
private trust. Perhaps this represents the 
unconscious angle of a lawyer and you bank 
men may very likely disagree with me. 

Third.—tThis is a minor reason, but if the 
insurance trust is inter vivos and is intended 
to be identical with the testamentary trust, 
there is always the possibility of unexpected 
and unintended differences in the terms ow- 
ing to accidental variations in wording. Also, 
if it is desired to change the terms of the 
trusts, the identical changes must be made 
in two instruments instead of one. 

The foregoing reasons may not be econ- 
clusive, but they seem to me to have weight. 
As against them there is the possible delay 
in the appointment of the trustees and so 
in the payment of the insurance money and 
the commencement of the trust. If possible, 
the designation of the trustees should be so 
made as to avoid any such delay. I don’t 
wish to declare emphatically in favor of the 
testamentary trust. The whole subject is 
new, and there are many points to be worked 
out. All that I wish to impress is that I 
think the testamentary trust should be given 
thought and consideration, as it seems to 
me to have some advantages, 


Legal Validity of Insurance Trust 

I have not yet touched upon the question 
of the legal validity of insurance trusts. Is 
there any difference between the two forms 
on this score? From the point of view of 
the insurance itself, I assume that if the 
company accepts the designation of the bene- 
ficiary it makes no difference which form 
is used. In my opinion there ought not to 
be any question of the validity of the trust 
in either case. Whatever doubt there may 
be is due to the discussion, quite frequent in 
recent cases, about certain transactions 
whereby property is disposed of after death 
being testamentary in their nature and there- 
fore void as not being executed in accord- 
ance with the statute of wills. The leading 
cases in which this point is discussed are as 
follows: McEvoy vs. Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank (201 Mass. 50); Kelley vs. Snow 
(185 Mass. 288); Seaman vs. Harmon (192 
Mass. 5); Russell vs. Webster (213 Mass. 


491); Jones vs. Old Col. Tr. Co. (251 Mass. 
309) ; Roche vs. Brickley (254 Mass. 584). It 
also entered into the decisions of some of 
the joint account cases previously discussed. 


Subtle Legal Distinctions 

Apparently under these cases the decision 
hinges on whether or not it is a present 
completed trust or merely a scheme for a 
testamentary disposition of property without 
making a will. A trust is not void apparently 
merely because it contains a power of revo- 
cation or alteration or to use the principal. 
In other words, the settlor may retain a 
practically complete control over the prop- 
erty and yet it will be valid if it is a pres- 
ent trust; but if it is merely an agency to 
effect testamentary disposition, as in the 
McEvoy case and similar cases, it is void. 
The distinction is very subtle, almost a dis- 
tinction without a difference. and it is also 
dangerous, as one can never be sure when it 
will arise to confront him. I do not think, 
however, that it ought to affect an insurance 
trust in either form, if properly drawn. 


Decisions in Massachusetts 

So far as I have discovered, there are only 
two lines of decision in Massachusetts upon 
the question of insurance trusts, and they do 
not deal with formal trusts such as we are 
considering. In Kendrick vs. Ray (178 
Mass. 305), the insured made the _ policy 
payable to A.B., Trustee. On his death he 
left a letter to the trustee directing that 
the proceeds be paid over to X, and he had 
previously told her that he was insuring his 
life for her benefit, although she did not 
know the details. The court held the trust 
valid on the ground that by the notice to the 
beneficiary it had been unequivocally de- 
clared in her favor, although the letter alone 
would not have been sufficient. There was 
no question of a reservation of the right to 
change the beneficiary or of a power to re- 
voke the trust, but the court intimated that 
a power to revoke would have made no dif- 
ference. 

Kendrick vs. Ray was followed and ap- 
proved in Kerr vs. Crane (212 Mass. 224), 
another case of a designation of a beneficiary 
upon an oral trust to hold the proceeds for 
the benefit of a-third person. In O’Brien vs. 
Mass, Catholic Order of Foresters -(220 Mass. 
79), a similar case, the court refused to sus- 
tain the oral trust because the beneficiary 
was outside the scope of beneficiaries per- 
mitted by the by-laws. The question of no- 
tice to the beneficiary of the trust stressed 
in Kendrick vs. Ray, is not apparently of the 
importance to be gathered from reading that 
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case. In Penn. Mutual Company vs. Hunt 
(237 Mass. 241), the beneficiary named in 
the policy agreed to hold the proceeds for 
the insured’s wife, and it was held that she 
could enforce the trust even though she had 
no notice of it. See also Thorp vs. Lund 
(227 Mass. 474), to the effect that notice to 
the beneficiary of a voluntary trust is not 
necessary. 


In Frost vs. Frost (202 Mass. 100), the 
insured assigned certain policies to “the trus- 
tees to be named” in his will (not giving their 
names) for the sole use and benefit of A. 
The court held the assignment void, partly 
on the ground that it was testamentary, but 
chiefiy on the ground that as the assignment 
was to persons later to be determined, the 
assignments never took effect during the 
lifetime of the testator, and they could not 
take effect after his death for want of 
proper attestation, distinguishing Kendrick 
vs. Ray on the ground that in that case the 
trustee was named in the policy as benefi- 
ciary. 

While these cases do not leave the matter 
entirely free from doubt, there ought not to 
be any serious question in either case. In 
the inter vivos trust we have a named bene- 
ficiary and a present declaration of trust. 
This should be sufficient, unless the court 
should take the ground that as there is no 
present property for the trust to operate 
on, and the settlor reserves complete domin- 
ion over the insurance until his death, the 
whole transaction is in substance testamen- 
tary. This does not seem to me likely, how- 
ever. 


Designation of Trustee as Beneficiary 


In the testamentary trust we have a named 
trustee designated in the policy (unless the 
fact that he is designated as trustee under 
the will might be held to make the designa- 
tion future and testamentary) and _ the 
trusts are declared under a properly attested 
will. Even if the court should hold the 
designation void as testamentary (which is 
not likely), the worst that could happen 
would be that the policies would be payable 
to the estate on a resulting trust, and the 
will would then carry the trusts; only the 
insurance in that event would be subject to 
an inheritance tax, and administration ex- 
penses. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that it is legal and valid to designate the 
beneficiary as a trustee and declare the 
trusts in the will. In Union Trust Company 
vs. Park (U. 8S. Dist. Court—Eastern Dist. 
of Penn., Aug. 1927) the insured named his 
wife as beneficiary “in trust,” without de- 
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claring the trust. In his will he gave her 
one-half the proceeds, but made no disposi- 
tion of the other half. The court held that 
the will declared the trust as to one-half, 
the declaration relating back to the creation 
of the trust, and (under the then law) was 
exempt from an estate tax. As to the other 
half there was a resulting trust for the 
donor and it became part of his estate. In 
a New York case, Brooklyn Trust Company 
vs. Seventh Regiment League (1138 App. Div. 
717), the policy merely provided that the 
beneficiary should be “as named in my will,” 
and the court held that it went to the trus- 
tees under the residuary clause of his will. 

Where life insurance is payable to the 
“estate” or to the personal representatives 
of the insured, there is no doubt that it can 
be disposed of by will. Daniels vs. Pratt 
(148 Mass. 216); Harding vs. Littlehale 
(150 Mass. 100; 48 A. L. R. 567), and note. 

The whole subject of insurance trusts is 
new, interesting, and possesses great possi- 
bilities. There is no law directly bearing 


on the subject, and many details have yet 
to be worked out. I have merely tried to 
give my impressions made up from general 
principles and inferences from other cases. 
Cne cannot safely dogmatize on the subject. 
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ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 





BUSINESS 


DURING 1928 


PROGRESSIVE FACTORS OUTWEIGH ADVERSE INFLUENCES 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 





(Ep1ItTor’s NOTE: 





In projecting a favorable light upon the probable course of business 


in the United States during the present year Mr. Sisson does not ignore problems of indus- 
trial production, distribution, narrowing margins of profit and possibility of security 


inflation, 


The groundwork for optimism, in his judgment, rests upon the conservative 


policies which have characterized business, improved agricultural situation, high wages 
and employment and the absence of price inflation together with sustained consumption. ) 


HE main factors in the present busi 
ness situation that warrant the expec- 


tation of continued prosperity this 
year are high wage rates, further agricul- 
tural recovery, a sound inventory position 


in most lines, low money rates and improved 
conditions abroad. Among the comparatively 
few adverse influences, actual or potential, 
are the position of security markets, the 
gradual decline of the stimulating influence 
of installment and the narrowing of 
industrial profit margins, with a possibility 
of destructive competition in some directions. 
On the whole, the favorable elements appear 
easily to outweigh the unfavorable, and to 
justify the almost universal optimism with 
which business has entered the new year. 


sales 


The significance of high wage rates lies in 
the fact that these constitute the most im- 
portant single factor contributing to the wide 
diffusion of purchasing power that has char- 
acterized the economic position of this coun- 
try in recent years. This unusually even 
spread of prosperity among the masses of 
the people has sustained the level of con- 
sumption and has thus prevented the un- 
balanced commodity situation that ordinarily 
results from.a swift expansion in the volume 
of investment capital—that is, in the demand 
for producers’ goods—unaccompanied by a 
correspondingly rapid increase in the de- 
mand for consumers’ goods. As long as the 
level of real wages is sustained, there will 
be a strong tendency for consumers’ demand 
to keep pace with the expanding industria: 
equipment of the country and with the 
growing volume of industrial output. The 
most encouraging feature of the present busi- 
ness situation, therefore, is that there has 
been no pronounced change either in wages 
or employment. 


Agricultural Improvement and Commodity 
Markets 

In another direction, the conditions affect- 
ing consumers’ purchasing power have taken 
a distinct change for the better. The past 
year has witnessed marked improvement in 
the position of several agricultural groups. 
This improvement is reflected in the gain of 
S per cent for the year in the estimated value 
of all the country’s crops. And the gain is 
the greater in that it has occurred together 
with a decline in prices of non-agricultural 
commodities. Although the changes in the 
position of livestock producers have been 
less definitely favorable than in the case of 
growers of field crops, the general trend of 
agricultural purchasing power during 1927 
was unmistakably upward. Improved con- 
ditions have been reflected in numerous ways, 
such as larger sales of fertilizers and farm 
equipment, a more active business for the 
mail-order houses and a stronger banking 
and financial situation in the agricultural] 
sections of the country. 

The favorable conditions in commodity 
markets due to large consumption and to 
conseryative industrial and mercantile poli- 
cies represent another encouraging sign. The 
absence of any sign of price inflation and 
the continuance of mercantile inventories at 
low levels are phenomena that are rarely 
encountered after several successive years 
of high business activity. The conservatism 
that has contributed so largely to these re- 
sults is still evident, as are the large indus- 
trial plant capacities that have made pos- 
sible a ready adjustment of output to changes 
in demand, and the notably efficient trans- 
portation service provided by the railroads, 
permitting the maintenance of a close rela- 


tionship between output, distribution and 
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consumption in the face of an unprecedented 
volume of general business. 


“Hand to Mouth” Buying Makes for Stability 
The “hand-to-mouth” buying that has char- 
acterized the distribution of commodities in 
this country in recent years has resulted in 
an exceptional stability in the level of com- 
modity prices, and this in turn has had the 
effect of discouraging any tendency toward 
speculative inventory accumulation. The de- 
cline in prices which, combined with a very 
large volume of trade, had been a striking 
peculiarity of American business since 1925 
was arrested in 1927, the advance during 
the last half of the year approximately off- 
setting the recession during the first half. 
It is significant that the rise was due very 
largely to the upward movement of prices 
for farm products. A firm or slowly ad- 
vancing price level during the next few 
months—a development that appears by no 
means improbable in view of the current in- 
dustrial recession and the consequeat 
strengthening of the general inventory situa- 
tion—would serve as a timely influence in 
supporting the level of business profits. 

The continuance of money rates at a low 
level reflects a strong credit situation that 
will not only tend to stimulate general busi- 
ness activity, but will almost certainly check 
any reactionary tendencies at an early stage. 
Notwithstanding the increase of bank loans 
to a new peak, the inroads on Federal Re- 
serve credit have been negligible. Insofar 
as our financial position may be said to con- 
tain elements of danger, these lie not in the 
direction of enforced credit curtailment in 
the near future, but rather in the possibility 
of inflationary developments, particularly in 
the security markets. 


What ‘“‘Key”’ Industries Indicate 

The building and automobile industries, 
whose operations have had such a strong 
stimulating effect on business in general that 
they have been called the “key” industries 
in the present economic situation, will ap- 
parently continue to exert a similar influ- 
ence this year. In the building industry, a 
decline in construction of residential and 
other types of buildings has been offset by 
an increase in public works, so that the total 
amount of work begun during the year 1927 
was probably about equal to that of 1926. 
New work reported as contemplated is over 
30 per cent larger than a year ago. Build- 
ing costs are somewhat lower than at the 
beginning of 1927, and the labor situation is 
considered unusually favorable, with no seri- 
ous disturbance in prospect for several 
months at least. Although the automobile 


industry has passed through a comparatively 
dull period, the special influences that were 
at least partly responsible for the decline in 
output and sales have been removed, and the 
trade in general now anticipates marked im- 
provement in the next few months. 


Foreign Trade 

Conditions abroad indicate that further 
improvement in our foreign trade may be 
expected. In general, world conditions are 
now more nearly stable than at any other 
time since the World War. The trade re- 
vival that has taken place over a large part 
of Europe and the sound basis on which it 
has been established give encouragement to 
the belief that the improved conditions of 
the past year will be slowly but steadiiy 
pursued in 1928. Especially encouraging is 
the growing spirit of cooperation that exists 
between the great nations of the world and 
the realization that has come upon leaders 
and public alike that prosperity and indus- 
trial activity in one country depend upon 
the existence of similar conditions in every 
other country. For this reason, further in- 
dustrial and financial recovery in Europe is 
to be welcomed by American business, despite 
the fact that it will entail increased compe- 
tition in some of our newly acquired foreigu 
markets. 

In the domestic situation, some of the very 
conditions that have combined to produce 
and sustain prosperity suggest possible 
sources of difficulty. Excessive plant capaci- 
ties, while contributing immeasurably to the 
stability of inventories and price levels, have 
represented a severe financial burden which 
could be lessened only by the reduction of 
overhead costs per unit of product through 
a large volume of sales. Hence, the increas- 
ing emphasis on profits through heavy turn- 
over rather than through margins between 
costs and selling prices. Competing produc- 
ers, in attempting to maintain volume at all 
costs, have in many cases reduced these profit 
margins very nearly to the vanishing-point, 
and the tendency has been furthered by 
high wage levels. The result is apparent in 
the general decline in industrial profits dur- 
ing the past year and in the large number 
of business failures. 


Significance of Gold Exports 
In considering the present situation, we 
should not forget the presence of a dispro- 
portionately large part of the world’s gold 


supply in this country. This phase of the 
question has received increasing attention 
in the last few months, with the reappear- 
ance of substantial gold shipments from the 
United States. These shipments, together 
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with gold withdrawn from our monetary re- 
serve and earmarked for foreign account, 
have resulted in a decline of $151,000,000 in 
our stock of money gold during the last year. 
Although the outward movement of the 
metal could reach much greater proportions 
than it has yet attained without resulting 
in any serious credit disturbance in the 
United States, it is as well to recognize that 
the redistribution of our excess gold is a 
necessary readjustment that must be faced 
sooner or later; and that, in the meantime, 
the less effect the gold is allowed to pro- 
duce in our financial markets, the less diffi- 
cult the readjustment will be. 

In the final analysis this redistribution 
will, of course, work to the advantage of 
American business, since it is an essential 
part of the foreign economic recovery on 
which our own enduring welfare must ulti- 
mately depend. The addition of the gold to 
monetary stocks abroad will enlarge the 
basis for credit expansion, and thereby en- 
hance the purchasing power of our foreign 
eustomers. It will also contribute to world- 
wide monetary stability, from which Amer- 
ica, together with every other nation, will 
derive the benefits. And it will hasten ger- 
eral industrial and trade revival in Europe 


and elsewhere, which will inevitably be re- 
flected in our own economic position. It is, 
therefore, much better for all concerned that 
the surplus gold which is not required for 
legitimate credit purposes in the United 
States should be transferred to foreign coun- 
tries, where it will operate to stimulate the 
demand for American products, than that it 
should remain here, where it constitutes at 
least a potential danger. 

The installment-selling movement, which 
has played such a conspicuous part in retail 
distribution in the last few years, will prob- 
ably continue to exert a gradually diminish- 
ing influence on the volume of consumption 
for some time. As long as general conditions 
remain favorable to a large volume of buy- 
ing, and as long as this method of merchan- 
dizing is kept within reasonable limits, there 
is no reason to anticipate any adverse de- 
velopments .of importance. A major decline 
in general prosperity, however, would prob- 
ably be followed by a more pronounced reces- 
sion in consumption than would otherwise 
take place. For the immediate future, in- 
stalJment selling will continue to be an im- 
portant factor in the business situation, 
though it cannot be expected to stimulate 
sales to so great an extent as in the past. 
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His Bank Found 


a Local Bond Market 


HIS bank president in a county 
seat found ample opportunity to 
loan money, but the loans were fre- 
quently slow, and at best their yield 
did not leave much margin after over- 
head and the cost of invested capital. 


In the face of increasing local compe- 
tition, he finally laid the problem be- 
fore this Bank. “In every prosperous 
community,” we told him,“there is a 
potential market for good securities, 


a large part of which will logically be 
taken over by the local bank that pro- 
vides an adequate investment service.” 


Our Bond Department helped the 
banker to chart his securities market 
and openaselling campaign. Without 
greatly increasing his overhead, he has 
been able to keep large sums of money 
at home and build up an investment 
business that runs into six figures— 
a highly profitable new service. 
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REVIEW OF IMPORTANT DECISIONS BY BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS RELATING TO FIDUCIARY AND 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAXES 


SETTING UP A BODY OF LEGAL PRECEDENTS AND FUNDAMENTALS 


CHARLES D. HAMEL 
Member of the Bar, Washington, D. C., and former Chairman of Federal Board of Tax Appeals 





(EpiIror’s NOTE: 





As an impartial tribunal the Federal Board of Tax Appeals has 


functioned most effectively in preventing litigation and determining estate and income 


tax liability prior to assessment or payment. 


the Revenue 


Enactment of administrative provisions in 


{ct now pending in Congress, will further strengthen the functions of the 


Board and smooth out difficulties in connection with rulings of the Revenue Department 


and decisions of the Board.) 


NE of the major 
the repeal or 


federal taxes for 
modification of which 

there has been much agitation, is the 
federal estate tax. first introduced by the 
Revenue Act of 1916 and successively re- 
enacted by the following Revenue Acts. Even 
if this agitation should prove successful, the 
pronouncements of the Board of Appeals con- 
cerning the scope and administration of that 
tax cannot be ignored for the reason that 
every state, with the exception of Florida 
and Alabama, have inheritance taxes on the 
statute increasing significance in 
the revenue system. Moreover, estate taxes 
will always be a potential source of revenue 
for the Federal Government and will be re- 
sorted to, if necessary, as a convenient and 
easy method of securing revenue. 


books, of 


General Provisions 

The tax as at present enforced is imposed 
upon the transfer of the net estate of a 
decedent and is measured by the value of 
that estate, which is ascertained by the 
deduction of certain items from the gross 
estate. It is not a tax on property but is in 
the nature of a “death duty.”? Such a tax 
has been held constitutional by the Board 
in all respects including the contemplation 
of death provisions in Section 402(c) of the 
1918 Act, after citation and comparison of 
various court decisions.” 

In the event of conflict over the liability 
to or the amount of the tax, the executor is 
the proper party to take an appeal to the 
Board and the mere fact that the petition 
is entitled “Estate of Charles Dillon, Edward 
H. Dillon, Executor” does not prevent a 
finding that the executor is the real party 


appealing. Before the Board will consider 
the merits, it must appear that the com- 
missioner has determined a deficiency in the 
estate tax since the enactment of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924. It is not sufficient that 
a mere step in the determination of such 
a deficiency in the form of a 30-day letter, 
has been taken by him.‘ 

Administration of the estate tax has been 
peculiar in that before the Revenue Act of 
1924 there was no right to appeal before 
assessment of the tax, such as was allowed 
in income tax cases under Section 250(d). 
The general procedure was to assess the tax 
after investigation, with notice to the tax- 
payer at the same time advising him of his 
right to file a claim in abatement. As a re- 
sult, the Board has held that where such 
a claim in abatement has been filed and was 
rejected after the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, to wit, June 2, 1924, that and 
not the assessment was the final determina- 
tion of a deficiency. 


What Constitutes Deficiency 

As to what constitutes a deficiency, the 
statute provides in Section 307 that if the 
amount imposed exceeds the amount shown 
on the return increased by the amounts as- 
sessed or collected, and decreased by the 
amounts refunded, then there is a deficiency 
and a letter showing the computation and 
basis for redetermination is a notice of defi- 
1 A ppeal of Elmer E. Rodenbough, Executor, 1 B.T.A. 477. 
vee oa of Hannah M. Spofford, Administratrix, 3 B.T.A. 


3 Appeal of Estate of Charles H. Dillon, 3 B.T.A. 1139. 

4 Appeal of Elmer S. B. Sutton, Executor, 1 B.T.A. 101. 

5 Appeal of Henry P. Kransz, et al., Executors, 1 B.T.A. 
953; Appeal of United States Trust Company of New York, 
Executor, 1 B.T.A. 1066. 
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ciency. For example, in the case of Maude 
N. Wilson, et al, Executrices, vs. Commis- 
sioner,” an additional assessment of an es- 
tate tax was made and part abated. A claim 
was then filed for refund on account of the 
erroneous inclusion of the wife’s interest in 
community property in the gross estate. 
Upon decision of United States vs. Robbins 
(269 U. S. 315), holding such inclusion to 
be proper, the commissioner asserted a defi- 
ciency for the amount refunded and the 
Board held that this was a notice of defi- 
ciency from which an appeal would lie to the 
Board. 
Determining Liability to Tax 

Once having jurisdiction, the Board then 
proceeds to determine the liability to tax, 
precedent to any consideration of the amount 
of the tax. Questions of liability involve 
the consideration of the domicile and citi- 
zenship of the decedent. In this the Board 
has very properly adopted the test of inten- 
tion of the party and his actions as the best 
indication of his intentions with respect to 
his “home.’® 

Another factor of liability is that the dece- 
dent must have left property. This has 
given rise to questions requiring the deter- 
mination of ownership of property and vest- 
ing of estates. The Board will follow the 
determination of probate courts with respect 
to the ownership of property.’ 


Gross Estate 

Having determined that the decedent 
comes within the provisions of the estate 
tax law, and that the Board has jurisdic- 
tion, the next step is to determine his gross 
estate and the value thereof. Neither prop- 
erty received by the decedent in trust nor 
the income and reinvestments of that prop- 
erty are included in his gross estate.” Like- 
wise property received by the decedent, sub- 
ject to a general testamentary power which 
is not exercised by him will not form part 
of his gross estate. Such property passes 
under the will creating the power to those 
who take in default of the exercise of the 
power.” 

Shares of stock owned by the decedent 
subject to an option, but not a contract of 
purchase, are included in the gross estate of 
decedent.“ Promissory notes, of any value 
whatever, of third persons payable to the 
decedent are to be included in his gross es- 
tate. The mere fact that a chancery court 
has ordered the notes to be canceled and the 
security of a vendor’s lien on land set aside 
without a showing of the facts on which the 
court decree was based is not sufficient evi- 
dence that the notes were yalueless.” If, 


however, the decedent has used a note re- 
ceivable to reduce his indebtedness, if the 
commissioner includes the note in the gross 
estate, he must correspondingly increase the 
indebtedness.“ 


Insurance Policies Payable to Executor 

The Revenue Act of 1918 in Section 402 (f) 
included in the gross estate insurance poli- 
cies payable to the executor and the excess 
over $40,000 of all policies. Accordingly, the 
Board has held that if state law makes the 
policies payable directly to beneficiaries with- 
out being subject to the claims of creditors, 
they may not be included in the gross es- 
tate.* Under the authority of Lewellyn vs. 
Frick (268 U. S8., 288), policies payable to 
the estate, made before the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, cannot be included in 
the gross estate even as to the excess over 
$40,000. Even where the beneficiary was 
changed after the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, but before the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, from the estate to the 
wife of the decedent, the Board held the 
policy could not be included in his gross es- 
tate since the Revenue Act of 1921 repealed 
the 1918 Act. In spite of the fact that there 
was no change in the law, that would not 
be sufficient to give it a retrospective effect.” 

There has been much litigation as to the 
inclusion of realty in the gross estate. Irre- 
spective of whether growing crops are con- 
sidered realty or personalty, they must be 
included. If, however, they have already 
been included in the value of the realty, the 
commissioner cannot duplicate the inclusion 


6 Fanny Newman, et al., vs. Commissioner, Docket No. 


21295, March 2, 1927. Quaere: Whether an assessment once 
paid and refunded in part is automatically revived when the 
refund is found to be erroneous. 

7 Docket No. 21333, March 2, 1927. 

8 Appeal of Adolph Rosenberg, Executor, 2 B.T.A. 720; 
Union Trust Co. of Cleveland vs. Commissioner, 6 B.T.A. 1272. 

9 Appeal of John J, O'Neill, Jr., et al., Executors, 4 B.T.A, 
78; Appeal of Joseph P. McMullen, Executor, 3 B.T.A. 589. 

10 A ppeal of George W. Burkitt Estate, 3 B.T.A. 1158. The 
Board here found that deeds absolute on their face were con- 
veyances in trust. The trust being oral, quaere, whether the 
Board should not have applied the Statute of Frauds or stated 
that a resulting trust arose from unjust enrichment. 

11 Appeal of Estate of Isabelle C. Hoffman, et al., E-xecu- 
tors, 3 B.T.A. 1361. However, many of the state statutes in- 
clude even property passing in default of appointment as 
part of the gross estate of the donee of the power. 

12 Appeal of Una Libby Kaufman, Executrix, 5 B.T.A. 31. 
The wife of decedent here claimed that since the brothers did 
not exercise the option, there was a gift by them of the excess 
value of the stock over par, but this contention was not upheld. 

137. F, Cross, Executor, vs. Commissioner, 5 B.T.A. 621. 
The notes may have been partially or completely paid or have 
entered into a composition agreement or become bad debts 
after death of decedent. 

14 Farl M. Donalson, Executor, vs. Commissioner, Docket 
1629, March 10, 1927. The maker defaulted and the Com- 
missioner sought to include the proceeds recovered in a suit by 
the endorser to force payment. 

16 Appeal of Julia S. Lucky, et al., Executors, 2 B.T.A. 
1268; Appeal of Annie S. Kennedy, et al. Executors, 4 B.T.A. 
330. 

18 A ppeal of Charles L. Harris, Administrator, 5 B.T.A. 41; 
Martha B. Phelps, Executrizx, vs.Commissioner, 6 B.T.A. 648. 
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by adding any amount for growing crops. 
The value of the decedents interest in the 
growing crops at the date of his death is not 
fixed by the amounts of rents actually col- 
lected, but there must be a regular valua- 
tion. As to inclusion of rents received by 
decedent, if there been any litigation 
only such amounts as were actually collect 
ible for rent should be included and not the 
amount for which the litigation was 


has 


com- 
promised,” 


Joint Estates and Community Property 

In the case of joint estates, under Section 
102(d) of the Revenue Act of 1918, the value 
of the part passing to the survivor is to be 
included in the estate of the decedent. That 
section construed to be constitu 
non-retroactive as to estates cre 
before the 
Act of 1918, 
tppeal of 


has been 
tional and 
ated enactment of the 

Along the line of 
Charles L. Harris, 
would that any estates created prior 
to the Revenue Act of 1921 would not be 
included in the gross estate since each 
enue Act has repealed the act 
preceding it.” 

The Board has held, in accordance with 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court with to California community 
property to the effect that the wife has no 
present vested interest in the community but 
“ mere expectancy, even though it be a more 
and present interest that of 
that the wife takes such 
succession and not by survivor 
ship, and hence the entire community prop 
erty 


Revenue 
reasoning in 
Adm’r.,™ it 
seem 


Rev 
immediately 


respect 


definite than 
an ordinary heir, 


property by 


is to be included in the gross estate of 
the husband. It has further stated that the 
community can be dissolved by agreement 
and though a gift of part of the community 
property to the wife would make it her sepa 
rate property, yet the part remaining, with 
out further action on the part of the hus- 
band, would not become his separate property 
but continue to be subject to the 
munity. 


coMmi- 


Estates in Entirety 
Somewhat of the nature as com 
munity property are estates in the entirety. 
After a struggle, the Board has held tht 
they are not includable in the gross estate 
that the 


same 


on the ground statutes do not re 


quire the inclusion in the gross estate of any 


property that is not transferred. The Board 
finds that the death of the husband does not 
operate to transfer the property either by 
operation of law or by his own act to the 
wife, but that the nature of the estate is 
such that each party owns the whole. Three 
members concurred in the result but not in 
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the language of the opinion. Mr, Green dis- 
sented on the ground that there was a trans- 
fer from “the myth” (consisting of the iden- 
tity of husband and wife) to the survivor of 
the union. It may be suggested that though 
the “myth” ceases with death or divorce yet 
it is not a transfer of an estate by the 
“myth” that is being taxed put the transfer 
of the estate of a natural decedent, The 
reasoning reminds one of the common law 
fictions to the effect that upon the death of 
a trustee the title to the trust res is “in 
grenio legis” or “in nubibus.” Another mem- 
ber insisted that the Board could not refuse 
to include the entirety without 
declaring 402(d) unconstitutional,” 
The case, however, whether right or 
has been consistently followed. 

The fact 
tirety created 


estates in 
Section 
wrong, 


mere that the estate in the en 
Wis after the Revenue Act 
of 1921, affords no ground of distinetion from 
the cuses excluding such an estate, 
rents in Pennsylvania, being in the 
of a reservation out of the 
land in fee and being 
characteristics of a 
tible to 
excluded 


Ground 
nature 
conveyance of 
with the 
fee simple, are suscep 


real estate 


being held in the entirety and are 
Hlowever, a 
that the 


estate in 


from gross estate. 
Bourd 
such an land 
that fact be admitted as 
sufficient to exclude it from 
the gross estate.“ The Woard evidently re 
complete showing of all the 
dents of the estate and 
that if entirety 
have lost in any paaticular jurisdiction, some 
of the common law incidents, they may be 
the species of estate in the entirety intended 
to be included in the 
decedent, 


mere showing to the 
stututes 


and 


state 
recognize 
even though 
alleged, is not 
quires a inci 
thus seems to take 


# position estates in the 


gross estate of the 


Transfer in Contemplation of Death 
All of 


has been 


the property 
property 
operation of law or 
the decedent. 


heretofore considered 
transferred at death by 
pursuant to the will of 
However, in order to defeat 


et al., Administrator ws 


Pe eble 5 
rol dl 
4.41 
ppeal of Hannah M. Spofford, Administratix, 3 B.7,A 
1016, 
” Mary Brent, Eexecutrix, 6 B.T.A, 143. 
2 Appeal of Susie M. Root, Executrix, 6 B.T.A, 696, 
22 Includes as part of the gross estate the value of property 
Lo the extent of the interest therein held jointly or as tenants 
in the entirely by the decedent and any other person * * *,"* 
% Appeal of George R. Dyer. et al., Executors, 6 B.T.A, 
711; Harry A. Smith, et al., E-executors, 3 
6 B.T.A. 341. 
*% Appeal of James C 
952 
Appeal of Provident Trust Co, of Philadelphia 
4dministrators, 5 B.T.A. 1004 
ippeal of Una Libby Kaufman, Executrix, 5 B.7,A, 31 


Commissioner, 


. Commissioner, 
Murphy, et al,, Executors, 5 B.T.A. 
et al 


(Continued on page 172 
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Pioneer Trust Company of the Nation’s Capital 


Established in 1889 





NEW CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 
of the 


Washington Loan and Trust Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Depository of many national organizations. 
Equipped to give especial attention to the 
business of banks, corporations estates and 
foreign clients. Correspondence invited. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 


Capital and Surplus over Three Millions 


West-End Office opposite State, War and Navy Building 
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TRUST SERVICE—AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
RESPONSIBILITY 


MAINTAINING PROPER STANDARDS AND QUALIFICATIONS 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


First Vice-president, American Bankers Association and Vice-president, Union Trust Company of Chicago 





URRENT comment dwells. strongly 

upon the development which has taken 

place during the last few years in 
trust service. It is a rare matter to pick 
up a financial journal in which there is not 
some mention of the increasing returns 
which trust departments have begun to enjoy. 
The number of wills, the number of insur- 
ance trusts, the volume of living and testa- 
mentary trusts, the financial secretaryships 
and the wide range of corporate trust busi- 
ness are enumerated in a tone which is prop- 
erly triumphant. 

It is not difficult to understand how true 
and how essential this development of the 
trust department has been. Modern busi- 
ness is complicated. Complication demands 
specialization. Tax and accounting matters 
require the attention of trained experts. The 
growing complexity of the investment mar- 
ket makes it no longer feasible for the busi- 
ness man to excel in the investment of his 
earnings as an after-hours avocation. 

Trust salesmanship and advertising, too, 
have played a part. The trust officer has 
begun to explain in a simple manner the 
complicated subjects with which he deais. 
A better appreciation of the outsiders atti- 
tude towards trust service has resulted in 
a sales story that meshes with the average 
citizen’s thinking. But opportunity always 
involves risk and carries a responsibility. 


Calls for Experience and Training 

While some of the ablest financial and 
legal minds of the country have been plac- 
ing the trust department upon this new 
basis of recognition, it is only human that 
financial institutions of every caliber and 
in every location also should seek to round 
out their service and add to their profits by 
developing the trust end of their banking 
business. In the long run, this is a highly 
favorable situation. It implies the training 
of an army of trust officers, among whom 
many able and outstanding figures will sure- 
ly develop. But it also implies the render- 





ing of a trust service to many customers by 
trust departments, which are less highly 
qualified than the best. The danger is that 
in this way the leadership and the fine rec- 
ord of trust service may possibly be dis- 
credited in the eyes of some of our people. 

In mercantile lines there is a saying that 
one disgruntled customer can tear down 
more good will than a hundred satisfied cus- 
tomers can build. Since trust service re- 
quires the very maximum of confidence on 
a customer’s part and of ability and ¢ca- 
pacity on the part of the trustee, it is surely 
a matter of interest to the entire profession 
that the high repute which trust service now 
enjoys shall suffer no discredit that can be 
avoided by the setting of proper standards 





Craig B. HazLEwoop 


Vice-president, Union Trust Co., Chicago, and First Vice- 
president of the American Bankers Association 
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dissemination 


and the 
performance of trust functions. 
The leaders of the Trust Division of the 


of training in the 


American Bankers Association have given 
unselfishly of their time and have shown a 
splendid spirit of cooperation with national 
and state bankers in the study of trust meth- 
ods. This has been done in general recogni- 
tion of the duty of bankers to improve the 
methods and knowledge of their associates 
in the business, so that the services and 
standards of trust departments generally 
shall be on a high plane and entirely fréed 
of any possible criticism. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for leaders 
in the trust field—to further the develop- 
ment of sound trust service, to develop a 
program of education concerning the highly 
technical and exacting functions of a trus- 
tee, and in those ways which have been 
perfected in other lines of business, to for- 
tify the trust departments’ present good re- 
pute against any avoidable cause for criticism. 
ae ge 

Edward P. Vollertsen, comptroller of the 
National Bank of the Republic of Chicago, 
has been elected a vice-president of the bank. 

xyeorge F. Rand, president of Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, has been made a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor of France. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOHN J. 


MITCHELL 
A simple but eloquent tribute to the late 
John J. Mitchell, who was chairman of 


the beard of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago, is rendered by En- 
M. Stevens, president of the Company. 
He says: 


zene 


“This man, who achieved greatness in the 
world of affairs, achieved far more in the 
hearts of all who came in contact with him. 
Of such, who will ever forget the exceeding 
charm of his personality, the warmth of 
his smile, the calmness of his courage, 
his genuine love for people and his delight 
in them, the wisdom of his interested coun- 


sel, his giving of himself, his joy in his 
friends, his great happiness in his home, 


the sunshine of his presence, the stimulus 
of his encouragement, his placid and cheery 
attitude of mind and philosophy of life, the 
simplicity of his greatness? Such as these 
are the things he has left us. He would 
not have us mourn. His philosophy was to 
cherish pleasant memories rather than vain 
regrets. He would have us carry on in his 


spirit and not grieve overmuch.” 
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THE COMMANDS OF SILENT LIPS 


STANDARDIZATION OF TRUST INSTRUMENTS 
AND ADJUDICATED PROVISIONS 


R. H. BURTON-SMITH 
Member of the New York Bar 








(Epitror’s Nore: TJ'o facilitate fiduciary administration and to stem the flood tide 
of litigation due to defective or inexperienced writing of wills and trust instruments, the 
writer suggests that lawyers, trust officers and others direct serious attention to the 


practicability of formulating a standard trustor-trustee constitution. 


Mr. Burton-Smith 


believes that such standardization of trust instruments is not only possible and practical, 
but that it is bound to come in the light of mature experience, preventable litigation and 
in response to the demand of testators and beneficiaries for adequate protection and 
because of potential responsibilities to which trustees are constantly exposed under exist- 


ing procedure. ) 


DISTINGUISHED senator of the 

United States in the days preceding 

the Spanish-American War, arose in 
his place in the senate chamber and prefaced 
a powerful and impassioned plea for a free 
Cuba with the dramatic sentence, “I speak 
by the command of silent lips.” 

The drama of wills 
in this thought that they speak the com- 
mands of silent lips. Owners of property, 
each owner a king of a little kingdom, dic- 
tate their final commands as to how their 
domains shall be ruled and divided when 
they have passed on into the great silence 
from which no traveler returns. 

In an ancient statute of England reference 
is made to the “ordinances, statutes and 
decrees” set forth in the wills of founders 
of great foundations of learning and charity. 
The statute reads that no laws of parliament 
and no judgments or decrees of the courts 
of the realm shall supersede these “ordi- 
nances, statutes and decrees” of the found- 
ers, but all laws and all judgments and de- 
crees of courts must seek and serve to carry 
out the commands of the founders as a most 
sacred duty. 


and trusts lies 


Common Law of Wills and Trusts 

Herein we discover the great underlying 
and informing moral principle of the com- 
mon law of wills and trusts. The commands 
of silent lips must be fulfilled and the great 
powers of government must guarantee their 
fulfillment. It was but natural that the 
chief responsibility should come to reside 
in the court of conscience, that is, that the 
courts of equity should be given and should 
assume jurisdiction over matters of faith 


and good conscience in carrying out the 
wishes of the makers of wills and trusts. 

Thus we see that organized society has 
conferred upon the individual the high privi- 
lege of dictating to posterity what shall be 
done with his private property, when death, 
the great conveyancer, makes it necessary 
that his title and his deeds shall pass on 
to others. 

This high privilege brings with it the duty 
of dictating so clearly and so fully his com- 
mands that they, who are charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the commands, 
may do so without fear of misunderstanding 
the commissions placed upon them and with 
plainly delegated powers to do whatever may 
be necessary and proper to intelligently, effi- 
ciently and economically meet the responsi- 
bilities with: which they stand charged by 
the will or by the trust. 


Intelligent Care in Drafting Wills and Trusts 

How can this duty to give clear, full and 
plain commands be met? Only by the most 
intelligent care in drafting wills and trusts, 
and the drafting of wills and trusts is the 
most difficult art in the whole field of docu- 
mentary draftsmanship and requires wide 
knowledge of many branches of the law 
and intensive knowledge of certain branches 
thereof. 

Whenever a will is more than a simple 
conveyance and provides for a trustee to 
carry out its trust provisions, we enter upon 
the field of the law of trusteeship with ifs 
high demands for the exercise of equity and 
good conscience in all things done by the 
trustee in carrying out his mission as such 
trustee. 
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The law has fastened a_ constitutional 
status upon the relationship of trustor and 
trustee and when it is once determined that 
one stands in the relationship of trustee, 
thereupon it follows, as the night the day, 
that all his acts must bear the most search- 
ing scrutiny and must measure up to the 
highest standards of ethical conduct and fair 
play toward the trustor and all the benefi- 
ciaries of the trust. 


Fertile Source of Litigation 

But the trustee receives certain delegated 
powers from his trustor and certain direc- 
tions for carrying out the commands of his 
trustor in a document that undertakes to 
set them forth in writing and when he ap- 
pears before the court, the court says: “The 
trust instrument governs the trust. What 
does the trust instrument command?” 

It is at this point we reach the secret of 
that great flood of litigation, greater by 
far than any other subject of litigation, the 
litigation over the intentions of the trustor; 
over the commands of silent lips. 

The problem of spelling out the intentions 
of trustors is the most delicate and diffi- 
cult problem presented to the minds of our 
most learned judges, from the court of first 
instance to the highest court of appeal, and 
each case presents largely a question of fact 
as to the meaning of the particular words 
of a particular instrument under all the 
circumstances of the particular case. The 
final decision throws but a flickering ray of 
experience upon ten thousand other written 
instruments, wills or trusts, using different 
language and surrounded by different cir- 
cumstances. 

How can this great flood of enormously 
expensive litigation be controlled and 
checked, at an immense saving of time to 
our courts and of funds to the public treas- 
ury? It is a practical problem and must 
begin with the education of the trustor and 
his counsel who are responsible for the writ- 
ten instrument out of which the litigation 
springs, because the commands of silent lips 
are not clearly penned and open to but 
single and plain interpretations. 


Responsible Status of Corporate Fiduciaries 

There are some four thousand corporate 
fiduciaries in the United States that are now 
offering to enter into the status of trustee 
with any trustor member of the public seek- 
ing the services of a trustee to carry out 
his commands when his lips are sealed for- 
ever and can nevermore give voice to his 
wishes and explain his intentions. These 
four thousand corporate fiduciaries are of- 
fering to enter into this new status, a rela- 
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tion altogether different from that of debtor 
and creditor between a bank and its deposi- 
tor, and are spending tens of thousands of 
dollars in the most expensive and elegant 
publicity in broadcasting this offer of serv- 
ice of trusteeship. They do not ask to see 
the instrument naming them as trustee or tu 
know the terms and conditions of the trust 
and the powers delegated to the trustee for 
the safe, convenient and practical carrying 
out of the trust. 

There is an obsession in the mind of the 
newcomer in the field of corporate trustee- 
ship that there is money in it, but there is 
little realization of the fact that there is 
also immense responsibility in it, requiring 
talent and technique of the highest order, 
and which cannot be furnished by junior 
clerks, but must be furnished by the very 
highest talent the corporate fiduciary affords. 

It will be only when hard and bitter ex- 
perience has burned this understanding into 
the minds of the corporate fiduciary that 
they will demand to know the terms and 
conditions of the instrument under which 
they are to serve and the commands which 
they must follow at the imminent peril of 
having the court surcharge them with hun- 
dreds, thousands and tens of thousands of 
dollars for not following these commands. 
An honest guess as to the meaning of the 
commands will not save them. They must 
know what they mean before they act. 


Urge Toward Standardization 

Companies issuing standard contracts of 
life, fire, liability, title and other forms of 
insurance have worked out and made a part 
of each contract issued by them the “terms 
and conditions’ of the contract. The cor- 
porate fiduciaries of the country will, sooner 
or later, find themselves under the moral 
compulsion of working out and highly stand- 
ardizing the “terms and conditions” under 
which they will accept the responsible office 
of trusteeship, unless they wish to be plunged 
into that flood of litigation that springs from 
the necessity of securing the decision of a 
court as to the meaning of non-standardized 
writings that are created in secret and not 
subjected to the test of opposing minds and 
trained criticism. 

It has been the avocation of the writer to 
study this “flood” situation and to review 
the scores of points that have been litigated 
again and again. He has discussed the 


problems with fellow lawyers, trained trust 
officers and able legal editors and writers, 
with the thought in mind that it would be 
possible to bring about a general agreement 
on a standardized trustor-trustee constitu- 
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W. G. WATSON, 
General Manager 
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CORPORATION 
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Total assets under administration exceed $159,000,000 
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tion created out of the knowledge, observa- 
tion and experience of the past and the ap- 
plication of the principle of thorough de- 
bate and discussion in discovering essentials 
and eliminating non-essentials from such 
standardized instrument. 


The Law of Trusteeship 

It is the American theory and principle of 
constitutional government that all power re- 
sides in the people and government is the 
trustee of delegated powers under a written 
constitution. Courts of equity act on the 
same theory and the same principle in the 
law of trusteeship. All power resides in the 
trustor and he delegates that power by a 
written constitution (will or trust) to his 
trustee who is strictly limited to the powers 
so delegated and goes beyond those powers 
at his peril. 

What powers should be delegated by the 
trustor to his trustee? There is the lamp 
of experience to guide us. If the volume of 
litigation shall measure the candle power 
of that lamp, it is a most powerful beacon 
that shines down a long and broad path of 
coming years and makes that pathway plain 
and comparatively safe. 

It is a beacon that should be welcomed by 
trustors and their counsel and corporate fidu- 
ciaries and their counsel, and above all by 
the beneficiaries for whose comfort, protec- 


tion, advancement and happiness the trusts 
are created. 

Is a standard trustor-trustee constitution, 
as standard and universal between trustor 
and trustee as is the Constitution of the 
United States between the citizen and his 
government, possible? Can it be created out 
of the rich placenta of past experience? 
The writer believes it is possible, and has 
won supporters of this thesis. It will be 
slow and evolutionary, but necessity will 
compel its creation. How far standardiza- 
tion can proceed without interfering with 
entire liberty in the trustor of doing what 
he will with his own, is a practical, prag- 
matical matter, but there is a long road to 
travel before reaching the boundary line of 
that liberty in the trustor and those “terms 
and conditions” of the trust which experi- 
ence has taught us to be necessary and 
proper as delegated powers in the trustee in 
order that he may possess power equal to 
responsibility, which is the essence of good 
sense and fair dealing. 

“The trust instrument governs the trust. 
What does the trust instrument command?’ 
That is the great problem. 


o 2%, 
~~ ~ ~~ 


The Empire Trust & Savings Bank is be- 
ing organized in Milwaukee, Wis., with capi- 
tal of $200,000, and $40,000 surplus. 
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Our Record for 1927 


During 1927 we opened four branches, 

making a total of six, all convenient for 

both local and out-of-town customers. 

Fifty prominent business and profes- 

sional men are serving these branches 
as Advisory Board Members. 


Our Program for 1928 


During 1928 we shall move our main 
banking office into the heart of the 
financial district, occupying a new 
building at 165 Broadway. We shall 
be better prepared than ever to serve 
our customers here and abroad. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 29th STREET 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
BROADWAY AT 44th STREET 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 54th STREET 
EIGHTH AVENUE AT 57th STREET 
COURT AND JORALEMON STREETS 

(BROOKLYN ) 














AN AUDIT SYSTEM FOR THE CORPORATE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


MODERN METHODS OF CONTROL AVOID IMMENSE AMOUNT OF DETAIL 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 
R. G. PAGE 


Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company of New York and co-author of 
“*The Work of Corporate Trust Departments”’ 


(Epiror’s NoTE: The magnitude and variety of transactions which devolve upon the 
corporate trust departments, especially in the larger institutions, call for a highly devel- 
oped system of control and of continuous audits. The author of the following article has 


made a comprehensive study of the work of the trust departments in connection 
the preparation of the standard volume on that subject. 


with 
In the following discussion Mr. 


Page bases his description of procedure and auditing upon the systems employed by the 


trust company with which he is associated.) 


HE keystone of the system is the re- 
quirement that no officer of the trust 
department shall sign a check, receipt 
or document, or shall certify a bond or other 
form of security, without notifying the audit 
department. The process of notification is 
simplified by supplying each officer with a 
locked box containing a slit at the top 
through which the auditors tickets may be 
inserted. Only the auditors have the keys 
to these boxes, and the first thing each 
morning a representative of the audit de- 
partment collects the contents of the boxes, 
which cover the work of the preceding busi- 
ness day. 
Trust Checks 
The stubs of the trust department checks 
are in the form of tickets, attached to the 
checks by perforation. As each check is 
signed, the signing officer will see that the 
stub conforms to the check, will initial the 
stub, detach and deposit it in his auditor’s 
box. The next morning the stubs are en- 
tered on the trust check register by the au 
ditors. As the paid trust checks are re- 
turned through the clearings, they are de- 
livered to the audit department and marked 
off the register. The ticket authorizing the 
necessary entries on the trust department 
records is presented to the officer for ap- 
proval at the time the check is signed and 
under the credit to outstanding trust checks, 
it will bear notation of the serial number 
of the check issued. The signing officer will 
initial the ticket when signing the check, 
thus authorizing the necessary entries on the 
departmental records. 


There are exceptions to the rule that the 
corresponding tickets must be officially ap- 
proved at the time the checks are signed, 28 
the tickets covering the entries on bond and 
coupon payments are not made out until the 
end of the business day. This exception 
eliminates an amount of detail that other- 
wise would present an almost impossibie 
situation and in no wise weakens the audit 
system, as the department is required to 
present to the auditors on the morning of the 
succeeding business day, canceled securities 
equivalent in value to the amount of cash 
disbursed for this purpose. The canceled se- 
curities, after verification, are stamped by 
the auditors to prevent resubmission and 
are then returned to the trust department. 


Receipts Covering Securities 
In the case of receipts covering securities 
or other articles of value, delivered to the 


department, the officer signing the receipt 
is required to see that a proper vault de- 
posit ticket (the system of vault control will 
later be briefly outlined) is submitted to him 
for approval and by him transmitted to the 
vault. Attached to the departmental charge 
tickets covering the purchase of securities is 
a perforated stub which the signing officer 
retains as a memorandum pending the sub- 
mission of a proper vault deposit ticket to 
him for approval and transmission to the 
vault. 

All registered mail coming into the bank 
is handled by an incoming registered mail 
department which delivers to. each depart- 
ment the mail intended for it, accompanied 
by a receipt in triplicate listing as to each 
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item, the name and address of the con- 
signor and the securities or other value con- 
tained. Certain designated clerks in the 
trust department are authorized to receive 
the registered mail and to verify and sign 
the receipt of the registered mail depart- 
ment. One copy is delivered to the audit 
department and the other copy to the officer 
in charge of the trust department, who sees 
that the proper vault deposit tickets are 
approved by him and sent to the vault. 


Record of Executed Documents 

The department’s document executed rec- 
ord is a bound book containing pages in du- 
plicate. The original of each page is ruled 
into twelve squares, numbered consecutively. 
Each square represents a single entry. The 
duplicate page (prepared by the use of car- 
bon) is similarly numbered, but the squares 
are perforated instead of ruled. As the 
entry of each document to be executed is 
made, the carbon duplicate is detached from 
the book and attached to the document be- 
fore it is presented for execution. The sign- 
ing officers see that the slip conforms with 
the document, initial the slip and deposit it 
in the auditor’s box. The slip contains the 


name of the trust affected, a description of 
the document, a statement of the proceeds, 


if any, to be received, the date of. execution, 
and a notation of approval by counsel. 


Record of Bond Certification 

The certification blotter is similar in form 
and principle. As each block of bonds or 
other securities is ready for certification, an 
entry giving the title of the trust, a full 
description of the securities to be certified, 
including serial numbers, denomination and 
coupons attached, is made in the blotter, and 
the duplicate slip approved by an officer in 
charge of the department is presented with 
the bonds to the certifying officer, who sees 
that the slip corresponds with the bonds to 
be certified and initials and deposits it in 
his auditor’s box. One advantage of this 
system as applied to the certification of 
bonds is that any officer of the institution, 
even though entirely unfamiliar with the 
transaction, may safely certify bonds pro- 
vided he sees that the certification slip is 
approved by an officer in charge of the trust 
department and that it covers exactly the 
bonds presented for certification. 


Official Responsibility 
At first glance, the system of notification 
to the audit department which I have briefly 
outlined, may seem cumbersome, but in prac- 
tice it is quife simple and works smoothly. 
From an audit standpoint, it is fundamental, 
as provided the officers carry out their part 


of the system, and official responsibility is 
inherent in any bank audit system, the au- 
ditors are placed on notice of every item 
of value received by the department, as well 
as the disbursement of cash, execution of 
documents and certification of securities. 
This situation, combined with the vault con- 
trol system, which is next briefly outlined, 
completes the foundation upon which the 
continuing audit is built. From the stand- 
point of the operating officials, it is invalu- 
able. No system could properly relieve the 
trust officers of the requirement of passing 
upon all transactions from the _ technical 
operating viewpoint, but the fact that the 
trust officers, upon carrying out their rather 
simple part in the continuing audit, are re- 
lieved of further audit responsibility, adds 
substantially to the time available to them 
for strictly operating effort. 


Vault Control System 


All securities or other items of value in 
the control of the trust department are de- 
posited in the bank’s vault, in safes under 
two sets of combinations; one set of com- 
binations is held by the officers of the bank 
and the vault officers and the other by desig- 
nated senior clerks of the department. All 
deposits or withdrawals are made upon ai- 
thority of vault tickets initialed by a trust 
officer and upon completion of the deposit or 
withdrawal, the corresponding ticket is in- 
itialed by the officer or vault officer and by 
the senior clerk making the deposit or with- 
drawal and is then taken up by the vault 
officer and delivered to the audit department. 

Vault tickets are prepared in duplicate, 
with the exception of temporary withdrawal 
tickets, which are prepared in quadrupli- 
cate. The original ticket serves as authority 
for the vault deposit or withdrawal. As ex- 
plained above, upon completion of the de- 
posit or withdrawal, the tickets are retained 
by the vault officer and delivered to the 
auditors. The auditors maintain an indepen 
dent set of control ledgers, which are com- 
pared from time to time with the ledgers of 
the trust department. 

The vault control is based on a system of 
control units established as follows: 

A. For corporate bonds, notes and like 
securities, including deposit receipts there- 
for (where bonds are canceled the title of 
account should so state), each dollar or other 
standard of currency in which principal 
amount or par value is expressed. 

B. For “bonds and mortgages” and other 
evidence of indebtedness not otherwise pro- 
vided for, each dollar or other standard of 
currency of unpaid principal. 
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C. For stock, each share and part of a 
share represented by each certificate. 

D. For subscription warrants and receipts 
and participation receipts, each share or dol- 
lar as the case may be, in which the fact 
of the warrant or receipt may be expressed. 

EK. For all other valuables not in support 
of an item under control, each paper, pack- 
age, or single article. 

Securities and other valuables having been 
assigned a value under control units must, 
thereafter, in all transactions, retain that 
value unless suitable adjustments of ac- 
count, including the control, are made. 

Payments on account are treated as fol- 
lows: 

A. Upon “bonds and mortgages’ and 
other evidence of indebtedness, as deliveries. 

B. Upon subscription warrants and par- 
ticipation receipts, as memoranda. They are 
entered “short” in the ledgers upon the de- 
posit side. When subscription warrants or 
participation receipts are temporarily with- 
drawn for payments thereon, such payments 
are made to appear on the deposit or tem- 
porary withdrawal slip. The amounts of 
such payment are not included in the con- 
trol. 

Papers in support of the items under 
eontrol, unless they be in the form of col- 
lateral having an independent value, need 
not be entered in the control, but must be 
fully described in the appropriate record and 
be jacketed and kept with their respective 
control items. Cents, and denominations of 
currency smaller than the standard money 
of account of other countries, are ignored 
in the control, though carried in the ledger 
accounts, as are the exact fraction of shares 
of stock. 


’ 


Jewelry and papers which it is undesir- 
able to enter separately in the ledger are 
sealed in the presence of an auditor after 
being inventoried and a copy of the inven- 
tory placed on the outside of the package 
and entered in the record of trusts showing 
the same in the control merely as a sealed 
package “details of contents as per record 
of trusts.” 

Many institutions employ a “dollar” rather 
than a unit control. Either scheme is satis- 
factory if consistently maintained in assign- 
ing control values to items such as no-par- 
value stock, foreign securities, and fractional 
shares. 

With respect to the “temporary with- 
drawal” and “temporary deposit tickets,” it 
is worth while to note that the practice of 
the auditors is to retain the original of each 
ticket as an indication that the transaction 


is incomplete, while the department retains 
the carbon copy of the ticket until it is 
finally indorsed and used as a deposit or de- 
livery ticket, as the case may be. Transac- 
tions not completed within a reasonable time 
are investigated by the auditors. The tem- 
porary tickets are not an essential part of 
the control system; but they are a great con- 
venience to the trust department in simpli- 
fying the recording of temporary transac- 
tions, and to both the department and the 
auditors in properly following up the com- 
pletion of such transactions. 

Cancellation and split tickets which are 
used to record the cancellation of bonds is- 
sued under corporate mortgages and the 
exchange of bonds of one denomination for 
another are operated along the same lines 
as the vault tickets, although they do not 
affect the vault control. 

All of the security tickets described are 
uniform in size and general setup. Entries 
under the heading of “Transaction” at the 
top of each ticket should not be too brief 
to indicate clearly what has taken place. 
Information as to the source of the trustee’s 
authority is always valuable. The tickets 
contain two columns for amount—one headed 
“Vault Control Units’ and the other “Actual 
Amount.” The latter is used only when the 
actual amount differs from the amount of 
control units. The full title, interest or 
dividend dates and rate, maturity date, par 
value and bond or certificates numbers 
should be entered on the tickets. At the 
bottom of each ticket are a number of blank 
spaces to evidence proper entry on depart- 
mental records. Each space is initialed or 
filled in as the ticket is passed along. The 
corporate trust department uses a summary 
security blotter in which is entered merely 
the number of each vault ticket and the 
amount represented thereby, the duplicate 
of the ticket being retained by the depart- 
ment and filled numerically as the original 
detained entry. 

During the examinations by the directors, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the Clearing 
House and the Banking Department, the au- 
ditors’ duplicate records are availed of by 
the examiners counting the securities in the 
vault, thus permitting the undisturbed use 
by the department of its own records. 


Corporate Trust Boxes and Free Safes 

The work of the corporate trust depart- 
ment, particularly in relation to the certifi- 
eation and delivery of bonds and the ex- 
change of temporary for definitive bonds, is 
such that the requirement of the vault con- 
trol system, that each deposit or withdrawal 
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It Grows with the Country 


The Fourth Bank to be established in the 
United States was formed in 1792 in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, with an authorized capital 
of $100,000 as 


THE HARTFORD BANK 
1792 
——, Washington’s Farewell Address, 1796 
War of 1812 
Hartford Convention, 1815 
Monroe Doctrine, 1823 
Mexican War, 1846 
National Bank Act, 1863 
Civil War, 1861 
Panic of 1873 
War with Spain, 1898 
Panama Canal, 1903 
Federal Reserve Act, 1913 
World War, 1914 
Washington Conference, 
1921 


1928 


In 1928, after 135 years of continuous exist- 
ence, it has a Trust Department of 50 years 
experience and carries on in all its mod- 
ern activities the conservative traditions of 
its founders. 





HARTFORD NATIONAL 


BANK AND TRUST Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Resources . ° . $46,000,000 
Capi'a' and Surplus $10,000,000 











must be covered by a vault ticket and the 
securities verified by double count, would 
present an insurmountable barrier to prompt- 
ness and efficiency. This difficulty is met by 
the establishment of corporate trust boxes 
and free safes. As each bond exchange or 
other similar transaction commences, the 
department is permitted to withdraw from 
vault control on proper vault ticket, an 
amount of bonds in round amounts of, say, 
$500,000 or $1,000,000, or even more in very 
large transactions, to cover the current needs 
of the department. These are then placed 
in the free safes of the vault, subject to 
withdrawal by authorized departmental rep- 
resentatives without count, or in the cor- 
porate trust boxes, which are trucks or 
wheeled safes, and withdrawn from the 
vault each morning and placed directly in 
the operating department. 


The securities in these boxes are available 


to the department throughout the business 
day. However, vault tickets plainly marked 
“Box” are prepared, entered on the records 
and passed through the audit department 
for the total daily deposits and withdrawals 
of each class of security. From these tickets 
the audit department maintains an indepen- 
dent corporate trust box record and three 
times a month it makes an unannounced 
verification of the contents of the corporate 
trust boxes and free safes. <A limit of 
$10,000,000 principal amount has been placed 
ou the contents of the corporate trust boxes 
and free safes, and this amount may be 
exceeded only upon written authority by a 
vice-president, stating the amount and pe- 
riod of temporary excess and the reason 
therefor. A duplicate of this authority is 
filed with the audit department. 

As previously explained, in the case of 
bond payments, the trust department is re- 
quired to produce to the auditors, canceled 
securities equivalent to the cash disbursed 
for that purpose. Similarly, in the case of 
bond exchanges, the department is required 
to produce to the audit department canceled 
temporary securities equivalent to the prin- 
cipal amount of definitive securities which 
their records show as delivered. 

In many companies reorganizations, trans- 
fers and registrations, and coupon paying 
are handled by the corporate trust depart- 
ment. To avoid undue length, no reference 
is here made to the audit of these branches 
of the work. 

To refer back to my original remarks, the 
trust officer under a modern continuing audit 
system is relieved of an immense amount of 
detail and responsibility which, in view of 
the magnitude of the transactions now pass- 
ing through a corporate trust department 
in a large fiduciary institution, it would 
be practically impossible for him to assume. 
He has an organization with thorough ac- 
counting experience with which he may con- 
sult on problems relating to the records and 
systems of his department, and he is fur- 
nished periodically, usually monthly, with 
figures as to earning capacity, which of 
course is the final test of the efficiency of 
his organization. No wonder that the old- 
fashioned idea of the comptroller or auditor 
as a policeman rather ready with his night 
stick has practically disappeared. 


o, 2°, 2, 
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An amendment to charter of Hopewell 
Bank & Trust Company of Hopewell, Va. 
has been made increasing its maximum au- 
thorized capital stock from $150,000 to $250,- 
O60. 
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THE ACCUMULATIVE TRUST FUND 
NEW ALIGNMENT OF TRUST, INVESTMENT AND 
INSURANCE SERVICES 
WM. R. MALONE 


President, Postal Life Insurance Company of New York 


(Epitor’s Note: To place within reach of persons of moderate means the advantages 
of creating a trust fund through installment payments and such payments to be invested 
in first mortgages and sufficient life insurance to protect the trust fund investment, is the 


essence of the accumulative trust fund described in 


the following article. The plan 


appears to hold forth opportunities for a new and nationwide alignment between trust 


companies, banks and life insurance companies. 


As such it may well deserve the earnest 


consideration of fiduciaries and bankers as a further projection of the protective and 
estate-building features which inhere in the establishment of life insurance trusts.) 


EN of wealth have long realized that 

the creation of an adequate trust 

fund is their first financial respon- 
sibility to themselves and their families. 
The wealthy have been, under the prevailing 
practice of trust companies, the only ones 
who could benefit by it. 

It is now proposed that the person of 
moderate means create through installment 
payments an accumulative trust fund of pre- 
cisely the same protective and profitable na- 
ture as the trust funds which hitherto could 
be established only by the payment of cash 
in full. As the installment payments are 
deposited in the trust they are invested in 
first mortgages, such mortgages not to exceed 
50 per cent of the value of the properties 
on which they are placed; or, in such other 
securities as are appropriate investments for 
trust funds. At.a specified future date the 
moneys are returned with accumulated earn- 
ings of a definite and specified sum; or, they 
are repaid in the form of income for a cer- 
tain period of years; or, for your lifetime, 
no matter how long you may live. 


How Trust Fund Is Created 

To make it possible for one to have a 
trust fund for himself should he live and 
for his dependents should he die, the bank 
or trust company purchases insurance on his 
life, beginning at the time of the first in- 
stallment payment and running continuously 
until the date when the trust fund contract 
arrives at maturity. Say, you agree to de- 
posit about $120 a month (exact sum de- 
pends on age) in your trust fund for 249 
months; at the end of that period you would 
have deposited about $29,000, and you would 
have $38,000 in your trust fund. The dif- 


ference between $29,000 and $38,000, or 
$9,000, is what would be earned on your’ 
money deposited in your trust fund. 

The day that you make your first pay- 
ment of $120 in the trust fund, the trust 
company insures your life for $38,000 under 
a specially devised contract. The plan is 
this: As you make monthly deposits during 
your earning years in your trust fund, a 
specified amount of life insurance is can- 
celed each month, as the insurance is in- 
tended to safeguard your investment only. 
At the end of the 240 months’ period all of 
your life insurance will have been canceled 
because you will have $38,000 in cash in the 
trust fund and life insurance is no longer 
needed to protect the trust fund investment. 
Should you die the next day after you start 
your trust fund, your estate would receive 
$38,000 in cash. This is thus an _ in- 
comparable investment; your monthly de- 
posits provide a “reserve” which continually 
earns and accumulates principal and interest 
for your fund; you are covered by insurance 
for the entire period, and are guaranteed at 
the end of the period the full principal of 
the fund set forth in the contract which cov- 
ers the entire amount of your payments with 
interest; whether you live or die this fund 
is made secure. 

A trust fund protects one against the fate 
of ninety-five out of every one hundred per- 
sons said to be broke at sixty. It protects 
your family against your misfortunes. It 
protects you against yourself. The money 
should not be withdrawn for other uses, to 
be jeopardized in stock speculations or du- 
bious schemes. One’s chances of living to 
a ripe old age are more than twice as great 
as they would have been seventy-five years 
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ago. The accepted scientific authorities of 
the world agree that after you reach the 
age of twenty years your chances to live to 
be seventy-three are greater than your dan- 
ger of dying before you reach that age. This 
lengthening of the span of life increases the 
necessity of making adequate provisions for 
an old-age of comfort and that peace of 
mind which is found only in freedom from 
the stern cares of the earlier years. 


Trust Fund as a Form of Investment 

The time comes for every successful man 
when he feels that he has done his share of 
work and that he has need for rest, for 
travel, for play, for the enjoyment of many 
wholesome pleasures and avocations which 
the confining activities of the earlier years 
have denied him, and he especially wants to 
be assured that when that time comes funds 
will not be lacking for the necessities of 
life in the twenty or more years that still 
remain to him. 

Banking as well as insurance genius sees 
in the increased span of life a new oppor- 
tunity. Herein appears the practical ser- 
mon of life, stimulating and rallying bank- 
ing and bankers, investment and investors, 
to the opportunity of opportunities. They 
can make a trust fund as a form of invest- 
ment, with the added benefits of life insur- 
ance, available and attractive for persons of 
moderate as well as large means, the value 
of such an investment being much enhanced 
and given nation-wide popularity under na- 
tional bank, state bank and trust company 
cooperation. It will take on the character 
of the peoples national investment by being 
so sponsored and endorsed. 


Guaranty and Supervision 

A trust fund is recognized as the most 
certain and satisfactory means by which 
old-age protection may be gained. It is 
guarded by law, by contract, by fidelity, by 
ample security, indeed by every safeguard 
which the mind of man can suggest, for it 
is agreed that absolute safety is essential 
for such a purpose. 

Observe that in addition to the securities 
composing the accumulating reserves, them- 
selves ample to mature the trust fund con- 
tract, the trust company’s capital and other 
resources are a guaranty of the trust fund 
payment at maturity. Also, all the affairs 
and transactions of bank, trust company or 
insurance company, are continually under 
state supervision, subject to the legal and 
departmental requirements under which they 
operate. Also, under national bank trustee- 
ship it will have the safeguards which the 
Federal Government gives threugh the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


The life insurance representative rings the 
changes on the death hazard. The trust 
company should be ringing the changes on 
the life hazard. Living to a ripe old age 
confronts everyone. Out of one thousand 
now living at age 35, five hundred will be 
alive at age 70. 


A Plan of Coordinated Services 

The trust fund plan united to the local 
bank or trust company can be easily made 
to have a strong appeal. The public is 
intimate with the bank. It is in every com- 
munity. Everyone is an actual or a would- 
be depositor. It is the pleasant and attrac- 
tive hub of his financial universe. He is 
familiar with its ways, acquainted with its 
officers. Many are alert to see an opportu- 
nity, but fail in preparing a program to 
enter upon it and keep at it. There is the 
goal; no one can reach it in a single bound; 
a program needs to be worked out and put 
into effect. 


The accumulative trust fund presents the 
program not only for the individual whc 
will build the trust fund on the installment 
plan, but for the banking institution as well. 
Banks, trust companies and _ investment 
houses have their contact men going about 
soliciting accounts. These deploying repre- 
sentatives waste much time for themselves 
and for those upon whom they call. They 
are often wasters of the money of the firms 
by which they are employed. Selling trust 
funds will take them out of the rank of 
errand boys and give them a man’s job. 

Auxiliary agencies, individual and cor- 
porate, of the highest reputability, estab- 
lished in the investing centers of the coun- 
try, will be employed to aid the enterprise 
of trust fund certificate distribution. There 
will be various joint activities to meet the 
needs arising. The increasing reserves under 
the trust fund certificates will require the 
deposit of mortgage securities to which will 
be opened up new channels. Helpful outlets 
in the best localities are thus provided for 
their mortgage loans. Not only will the 
increasing reserve needs be thus met but 
opportunities in inviting local fields are thus 
created and enlarged. Those who have in- 
itiative and enterprise will welcome the un- 
dertaking as they visualize the lines of fu- 
ture growth right at their doors. 


2, o, °, 
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Frederick B. Eastman, Arthur L. Peter- 
son, and Stead W. Rogers, who have been 
connected with the company for a number 
of years, have been elected assistant trust 
officers of the State Street Trust Company 
of Bosten. 
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Rooted Deep — 


“cAs some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 


Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Facto that started 122 years ago 
and 1s now the Largest National 
Bank in the State must be rooted deep. 
A bank that has withstood all the hard 
times and financial and industrial 
changesdown from Washington’s time 
must have a certain inherent strength. 
C_Weoffer you strength; sig es 
of tradition and service. fF 

We do not offer you some- 

thing for nothing, neither 


-GOLDSMITH 


do we charge you something for noth- 
ing. (The Oldest Bank in the State, 
the Largest National Bankin the State, 
depository for City, County and U. S. 
Funds, and favored with an account 
from more than half the firms of New- 
ark employing 500 persons or more. 


(May we be favored 
“with your New Jersey 
business? 


NATIONAL NEWARK AND ESSEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
BROAD AT CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Ironbound Branch temporarily at 165 Ferry Street 
Depository for City, County and United States Funds 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax Law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to corporate 
fiduciaries throughout the country. 


aA A A 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, Ellis L. Pierson, Broad Street National Bank Building, Trenton, New Jersey 
Julian D. Dusenbury, Greenville, So. Carolina 


Ralph W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEMBERS 


Ralph W. Smith.. -Hellman Bank Building 

Inheritance Tax ‘Attorney for California, 1921-1925. 
William E. Kleinsorge People’s Bank Building 
Richard F. Ryan Equitable Building 
George Cutler 18 Asvlum Street 
Charles C. Keedy 3054 DuPont Building 
John L. McMaster 27 Cedar Street 


Sacramento, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
New York = 


Candler Building 
(Candler, Thomson and Hirsch) 
William C. Dunbar.......... Idaho Building 
R. Allan Stephens First National Bank Building 
Merlin M. Dunbar Union Trust Building... . 
B. J. Powers Insurance Exchange Building 
(Havner, Flick & dviciiceee 


Springfield, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
...Des Moines, lowa 


Henry H. Asher.. 


James P. Helm, Jr 
Edward Rightor 


Henry W. Schultheis 
-Robert C. McKay 
Arthur J. Lacy 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 


Massachusetts.. 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri Robert A. Roessel 

(Roessel & Minton) 
Frank Woody 
Nebraska Lee Ross Newkirk 
Nevada..........Price and Hawkins 
New Hampshire.Allan M. Wilson 
New Jersey Ellis L. Pierson 


New Mexico 

Joseph F. McCloy 
North Carolina..Albert Lyman Cox 
North Dakota...B. G. Tenneson 


Green, Green & Potter......Merchants Bank Building 


.-Lawrence National Bank Building 
Commerce Building 
Inter-Southern Building 

Canal Bank Building 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 


Munsey Building 
80 Federal Street 
Buhl Building 


Baltimore, 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Jackson, Miss. 
Federal Commerce Trust Building St. Louis, Mo. 
Granite Block 

Omaha National Bank Building 
Washoe County Bank Building 
Amoskeag Bank Building 

Broad Street National Bank Building 
Hellman Bank Building 

117 Liberty Street 

5 Exchange Place 


Helena, Mont. 


Reno, Nev. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York City 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Fargo, N. D. 


(Pierce, Tenneson, Cupler & Stambaugh) 


T. G. Thompson 

Horton & Gill 
Oregon..........James W. Crawford 
Pennsylvania....S. Leo Ruslander 
Rhode Island....Colin MacR. Makepeace 

(Tillinghast & Collins) 

South Carolina..Julian D. Dusenbury 
South Dakota...Cherry & Davenport 
Tennessee . E. Hagler 


Virginia 
Washington 


George G. Hannan 
West Virginia. . 


.T. Brooke Price 


Union Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 
McAlester, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
..Memphis, Tenn. 


“Salt Lake City, Utah 


Montpelier, Vt. 
State-Planters Building.... Richmond, Va. 
L. C. Smith Building 
Kanawha Banking & Trust Co. Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


Gasco Building 
Farmers Bank Building................ 
Kunkel Building 


Palmetto Building 
Boyce-Greeley Building 
First National Bank Building 


26 State Street 


(Price, Smith Spilman & Clay) 


Wisconsin 


Sanborn, Blake & Aberg.... 
Wyoming....... 


.W. E. Mullen 


.Gay Building 
Hynds Building 


Madison, Wis. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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FIDUCIARY PROTECTION IN FINANCING AND DEVEL- 
OPING REAL ESTATE PROJECTS 


SPECULATION AND INFLATION PREVENTED BY MEANS OF SUBDIVISION TRUSTS 


L. H. ROSEBERRY 
Vice-President, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Iaprror’s Note: Trustee service is playing a major and salutary réle in real estate 


jinancing and development, especially through the medium 
have functioned with marked success in California. 
instruments or fiduciary protection operates in connection 


real estate projects. 


of subdivision trusts which 
author describes how trust 
with syndicate financing of 


The 


He points out that land speculations such as engulfed Florida in 


an aftermath of heavy and widespread losses would have been avoided in whole or in 
part if the subdividing and selling of real estate had been conducted through reliable and 


erperienced trust company procedure.) 


N its largest aspects this topic embraces the 

purchase, sale or bonding of real estate of 

any and every kind by two or more per- 
sous operating as associations, syndicates, or 
similar groups. With growing frequency 
these large or small groups purchase and 
hold for investment or speculation large busi- 
hess properties, either vacant or improved, 
causing the title to be held for the syndicate 
either by a trust company under a_ holding 
trust or by several members of the syndicate. 
The so-called “Own Your Own” apartments 
and office buildings are well known types of 
this sort of real estate holding. It is in- 
tended, however, to confine this discussion 
to the taking, financing, and disposition of 
a large tract of land purchased by a group of 
individuals Commonly known as a “Syndi- 
cate’ for the purpose of cutting it up or 
“subdividing it’ as the process is now des- 
ignated into parcels, improving it and sell- 
ing it at retail in many instances under more 
or less high pressure salesmanship methods. 

The original cause, if not suecesss, of such 
syndicate methods was the ability to thus 
marshall sufficient capital from many sources 
to permit the handling of large realty trans- 
actions which otherwise could be done only 
by few persons of large means, most of 
whom in any one community are not in- 
clined to risk a substantial portion of their 
wealth in many of such ventures. The un- 
derlying principle is the same as that in- 
volved in the creation and absorption of bond 
issues, a process now well established and 
well known. 


Cutting Large Loans into Small Units 
If the floating of a large bond issue were 


dependent upon the sale of the entire issue 
to one or two wealthy persons, few of them 
could be absorbed in most localities. The 
plan of cutting a large loan up into small 
units and distributing them amongst a large 
number of small and large investors enables 
the marshalling of widely distributed capital 
to absorb these many large public and pri- 
vate loans. 

A parallel to this situation exists in mar- 
keting large tracts of land through the sub- 
division method. This method has gained 
greater headway and more intensive and 
efficient development in Los Angeles County 
than probably any other part of the United 
States. The rapid growth of population in 
that county has accentuated the demand for 
both ‘business and residential lots, cabin 
sites, manufacturing sites, and ocean front- 
age. While similar land activities have ex- 
isted in Florida, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
some other places, the methods of financing 
them and their subdivision and sale have 
in the main run along different lines than in 
Los Angeles. There we find the real estate 
subdivision trust under syndicate methods 
with a corporate trustee developed to a high 
degree of efficiency and used in most opera- 
tions for selling real estate at retail. 


How the Trusts Are Created 


A short outline of the method or form of 
creating these trusts may be of interest. 
They are usually preceded by a short agree- 
ment setting out the property to be purchased 
and the price thereof, the trustee selected 
to take the title, the vesting of authority in 
a committee representing the subscribers to 
formulate the declaration of trust and agree 
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to and prescribe all the conditions of the sub- 
division, the character and amount of im- 
provements, the price and terms of sale of 
lots, the appointment of a selling agent, the 
commission allowed such agent, the names 
and amount of the subscribers and the limi- 
tation fixing the time within which a mini- 
mum amount shall be subscribed or the fail- 
ure of the underwriting agreement. 

After and if the necessary amount is sub- 
scribed, the committee accompanies the seller 
of the land to a trust company, arranges for 
the conveyance of the title in fee to that 
trust company, receipt of the down payment 
and securing the balance of the purchase 
price by the trust or borrows money from 
some bank usually the banking department 
of the trustee, if it have one similarly se- 
cured to pay the remainder of the purchase 
price, and arranges for all the other terms 
and provisions of the subdivision, improving 
and selling of the property, including the 
trustee’s compensation. 

By a deed absolute in form the title in 
fee to the property is conveyed to the trustee 
and a base certificate of title brought down 
showing the exact condition of such title. 
Uniformly, the trustee refuses to take prop- 
erty subject to a mortgage or trust deed 
which it does not own or control but re- 
quires the holder to surrender his mortgage 
lien and take a new note of equal amount 
secured by the declaration of trust and exe- 
cuted by the formal purchasers. This in fact 
gives the mortgagee equal if not better se- 
curity than his recorded mortgage and it 
enables the trustee to execute safely con- 
tracts of sale and to make deeds without 
the detail and sometimes difficulty of ob- 
taining partial releases from the underlying 
mortgage. 

The subscribers to the syndicate then sign 
the original declaration of trust and, in com- 
munity property states, the wives of the sub- 
scribers are required to join also. Certifi- 
eates of ownership in a few instances are 
issued by the trustee to the various bene- 
ficiaries evidencing their interest in the trust; 
but in those states where the corporate se- 
curities act covers such transactions the 
difficulty of securing a permit to issue these 
certificates has caused an abandonment of 
this procedure in most cases and in lieu 
thereof the trustee merely gives copies of its 
executed declaration of trust to the various 
bneficiaries. This serves as a receipt for 
the property taken in trust by it and does not 
come within the definition of a security, the 
issuance of which requires a permit from 
the Corporation Commissioner. 


Are These Trusts ‘Associations ?”’ 

The declaration of trust usually appoints 
a selling agent and fixes his commission. 
Formerly, it also created a managing or ad- 
visory committee or possibly a majority of 
the beneficiaries to confer with and instruct 
the trustee in all administrative matters 
connected with the trust, such as the pay- 
ment of bills for improvements, the fixing of 
the sales prices of lots, allowance of dis- 
counts and many other details arising during 
the course of the sales activities. Since the 
Treasury Department has recently held such 
trusts to be “associations” largely because of 
this power lodged in such committees, the 
recently drawn trust instruments give them 
only an advisory function, vesting the trustee 
with full and final power to execute the 
trust in its entirety. This contention of the 
Treasury Department is, however, being 
vigorously contested before the Board of Tax 
Appeals and the Federal Courts. 

From. an income tax standpoint if these 
trusts are so created as to constitute them 
“associations” within the meaning of the 
Revenue Act, they may become taxable en- 
tities on the same basis as corporations. This 
is an important phase and will be discussed 
more at length later on. 


Sales Agent and Trustee 

The actual offering and consummation of 
cash and term sales are made by the sales 
agent. When he has secured a purchaser 
who has made the necessary down payment 
the trustee then issues a contract of pur- 
chase and sale in duplicate, retaining one for 
itself and delivering the duplicate to the pur- 
chaser. The sales agent then drops out of 
the picture and the entire transaction there- 
after is handled exclusively by the trustee 
who alone has power under the terms of the 
trust to make all collections, install and pay 
for all the promised improvements, issue 
deeds, makes cancellation of defaulted con- 
tracts, apportions the collections between se- 
cured loans, if any, the balance of the pur- 
chase price, improvement funds, trustee’s 
fees and final distributions to the beneficia- 
ries. In short, the trustee has all the out- 
ward indicia of title and ownership, actually 
subject, however, in most cases to the wishes 
or direction of the advisory committee or 
board of syndicate managers. 

Before such trusts are acceptea the trustee 
usually has certain policies and standards 
of his own which must be met. The trustee 
examines the physical condition of the prop- 
erty and determines whether it has merit 
and is reasonably adapted to the purpose for 
which it is offered for sale, that the iots are 
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priced right, that it has ability to give a 
good title to the purchases in compliance 
with its contracts, that the promised im: 
provements are adequate, of a kind suitable 
for the tract, will be completely installed and 
paid for within a reasonable time and that 
he whole project from its inception to its 
completion will warrant the trustee’s name 
being associated with it. 

Regardless of who makes the sales of lots 
or who may be the real beneficial owners of 
the property, the trust company is the only 
one that comes in close, continuing, and le- 
gal contact with the purchasers and is the 
only one to whom the public looks for re- 
sponsibility in case of trouble. 


The Three Main Advantages of Syndicates 


The advantages of this mode of retailing 
land are threefold. First, to the original 
seller, second, to the lot buyers, and third, 
to the purchasing syndicate members. 

Unless the property is sold for all cash 
(which is very seldom) the original seller is 
enabled with safety to accept a smaller down 
payment for his land, if the balance of the 
purchase price is secured by a declaration of 
trust than if he were to give an outright 
deed and accept a mortgage or trust deed 
back for the balance due. This in turn en- 
ables him to receive a higher price for the 
land than through a sale under any other 
method. He is likewise given full protection 
for the balance of his purchase price by hav- 
ing the note evidencing the same secured as 
a first or prior lien, under the declaration 
of trust, upon the entire trust assets, includ- 
ing the unsold land, contracts of sale and 
any undistributed cash. He has an impar- 
tial, experienced, responsible agent oversee- 
ing his security at all times, attending to the 
payment of taxes, assessments, the upkeep 
of the property, making collections on all 
sales and applying them on the interest and 
principal of his note. Experience has shown 
that such notes are amortized much more 
rapidly than would be obtainable through a 
note secured by an underlying trust deed or 
mortgage. 

From the lot purchaser’s standpoint the 
plan is equally protective and advantageous. 
If he performs on his part he is assured of 
a good title in fee to any property he may 
buy under a contract issued by the trustee 
and is free from all danger of underlying 
mortgages or trust deeds. He is likewise as- 
sured of the installation and payment of all 
the promised improvements, fair and proper 
treatment on collections, assignments of con- 
tracts, public improvement projects, and oth- 
er matters arising during his contract period. 


He is afforded a central and _ responsible 
place for the acceptance of his payments on 
his contracts and is given prompt notice of 
all taxes and special assessments which he 
is usually obligated under his contract to 
pay. At all times he has a responsible prin- 
cipal, the trust company with whom he is 
dealing, which commands confidence, respect 
and impartial treatment on controversial 
questions until final title is conveyed. 

The syndicate members or trust beneficia- 
ries likewise are impartially and advantage- 
ously served through these syndicate trusts. 
A central business place and efficient agency 
is established for the issuance of contracts, 
the settlement of controversies arising out of 
misrepresentations or other matters connect- 
ed with high-pressure sales methods, the sys- 
tematic and prompt collection of payments 
under deeds and contracts, the adjustment of 
commissions due sales agents, the payment 
of secured debts, of improvement costs, taxes 
and other expenses of the trust, a proper. 
agency for the transfer of beneficial interests 
and for the distribution of the profits of the 
venture to the beneficiaries as their interests 
may from time to time appear. 

The selling agent is relieved of all these 
long-time administrative details with {the 
accompanying responsibilities which he is not 
organized to handle and is permitted to de- 
vote his whole energies to the task of selling 
the property. 

Fees 

The trustee’s fees for handling these proj- 
ects, where they are common, have become 
standardized and are much less than if han- 
dled by a group of individuals themselves 
or by any special agency (such as a corpora- 
tion) which they may attempt to set up for 
one or a few subdivisions. The selling costs 
(realtor’s fees) vary from 5 to 30 per cent 
of the total sales price and are entirely in- 
dependent of the trust fees. Such fees de- 
pend largely upon the marketability and the 
sales price of the property. Trustee’s fees 
are now becoming fairly well standardized. 
They consist of an acceptance fee equal, ap- 
proximately, to one-tenth of one per cent of 
the retail sales price of the subdivision. Two 
dollars and fifty cents for executing each 
contract in duplicate, the same amount for 
executing deeds, and a like charge for ac- 
cepting and registering assignments of con- 
tracts, 2 per cent on all amounts received 
from cash sales, and 38 per cent on all 
amounts received from sales on contracts. 


Syndicate vs. Corporate Retailing 
Contrasting the retailing of real property 
through such syndicates with selling it 
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through a corporation, experience has shown 
the former the most satisfactory method to 
all interested parties and usually the most 
economical. In the first place, the syndicate 
method is almost wholly confidential. The 
title to the property is conveyed by deed, ab- 
solute in form, to the trustee, with no dis- 
closure of even the bare existence of any 
trust thereon, let alone the names of the ben- 
eficiaries, their interests, the trust plan, or 
the original cost or wholesale or retail prices 
of the property. This in itself is a very de- 
cided advantage. An unrecorded declaration 
of trust embodying all the terms of the 
whole transaction insures secrecy; and few 
beyond the direct beneficiaries even know of 
its existence, let alone its terms. 

The expense, red tape and legal require- 
ments of forming a corporation are well 
known and are almost daily becoming more 
intricate, expensive and onerous. The cost 
of forming a corporation would in most cases 
be greater than the cost of forming a trust 
covering the same project. The organization 
of the former can rarely be completed inside 
of thirty or more days. The completion of 
the latter is usually a matter of but a few 
days. The exercise of jurisdiction of the 
corporation commissioner over the issuance 
of stock in a corporation is vexatious, ex- 
pensive and delayed. The annual license and 
franchise or similar corporation taxes are 
expensive merely to permit corporate exis- 
tence. The liability of stockholders to po- 
tential assessments and creditors’ claims is 
disturbing in many states. The corporate en- 
tity merely represents and protects the syn- 
dicate group alone and is not a disinterested 
or intermediary agency, protecting all other 
parties to these subdivisions and therefore 
neither the original sellers of the property 
nor the lot buying public have the advan- 
tages and impartial protection which they 
do from a disinterested corporate trustee. 

Corporate processes in business transac- 
tions are apt to be slow and dependent on by- 
laws, resolutions, and conferred authority. 
None of these delays are existent in trusts, 
nor are the lot buyers required to look up 
the authority of the trustee when they con- 
tract with it, as they deal with the trustee 
entirely in its individual and not in its fidu- 
ciary capacity, having no knowledge of the 
existence of the trust. The declaration of 
trust is carefully drawn to make it a true 
or ordinary trust and not a common law 
corporation or a so-called Massachusetts trust. 
This avoids all questions of corporate or 
partnership liabilities of the beneficiaries. 

Aside from a few advantages to the syndi- 
eate members by marketing the property 


through a corporation that has a legal en- 
tity apart from its stockholders, the cor- 
porate method affords no advantages, but on 
the contrary many disadvantages to the orig- 
inal seller, the selling agent, and the ulti- 
mate lot buyers. 


Trusts and Taxes 

Within the past few weeks the Federal In- 
come Tax Department, after extensive hear- 
ings and investigations, has preliminarily 
held that syndicate real estate subdivision 
trusts were “associations” within the purview 
of the Revenue Act and therefore taxable 
as corporations. This position has been vig- 
orously contested by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, the beneficiaries 
of these trusts, as well as the trust compa- 
nies, and the issue is now being carried into 
the Federal Courts for a final decision before 
its taxability on this basis is conceded. If 
it is an association the syndicate trust as 


an entity would be taxed 12% per cent on 
its taxable income for each year up 926 
and 13% per cent on such taxable income 
for each year thereafter. This tax liability 
is the same as would accrue to a corporation 
in a like business. The Government’s con- 
tention in this matter is of seriousness and 
importance to both the trustee and the bene- 
ficiaries, as in many of such trusts all the 
assets have been distributed and the trust 
closed and in others there is not sufficient 
money or liquid assets left to meet any sub- 
stantial demands by the Government for 
such taxes. On the other hand, many of 
these same beneficiaries have paid their own 
personal income taxes on all these distribu- 
tions on the basis of an ordinary trust with- 
out taking the deduction from the normal 
tax rates. In other cases they have prob- 
ably spent or reinvested most of their money 
and are not now able to meet a substantial 
new tax demand by the Government from 
these trusts. 


Trusts Protect the Public 

The wholesome advantages and aspects of 
these types of trusts, tested over a period of 
years in certain parts of America and espe- 
cially in Los Angeles County, have definitely 
demonstrated their marked value to all in- 
terested parties and especially to the pub- 
lic at large. The recent unfortunate Florida 
real estate debacle could probably have been 
avoided in whole or in part if the subdivid- 
ing and selling of lands in that state had 
gone through a trust company and the in- 
strumentality of a real estate subdivision 
trust as above described. 

I am advised that thousands of lot buyers 
purchased lots in some parts of that state 
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solely from a blueprint or map, never actu- 
ally seeing the property and relying entirely 
upon the glowing and most often misleading 
statement of high-pressure salesmen. Many 
of such tracts were retailed solely on an 
underlying contract of purchase upon which 
only a small down payment had been made 
by the subdivider. If the subdivider was 
succcessful in making collections large and 
fast enough to meet his heavy overhead and 
pay out the full purchase price of the land, 
the lot buyers would have a fair chance of 
ultimately getting a deed to some kind of 
property in some location later to be found, 
but if the retailer’s income was not sufficient 
to meet his outgo the original seller would 
merely foreclose his contract and wipe out 
all subsequent lot purchasers. Large areas 
of property in marshy districts and in some 
instances wholly under water were sold with- 
out the purchaser ever seeing his “lot,” or 
being able to locate it. If the instrumental- 
ity of a subdivision trust had been used 
through a reliable and experienced trust 
company most if not all of these unfortunate 
errors would have been prevented and the 
public’s interest safeguarded from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Within recent years, particularly in 1922 
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and 1928, southern California likewise went 
through a period of intensive real estate ac- 
tivity. If the type of trust under discussion 
had not become almost universally employed 
and Los Angeles and the neighboring trust 
companies had not become an important part 
of this sales activity, another Florida de- 
bacle might have ensued in California. Un- 
der the guiding, protecting, experienced and 
impartial influence of these trust companies, 
real estate subdivision trusts, now approxi- 
mately 1,200 in number, and covering probably 
in excess of 200,000 lots from the Sierra Madre 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, all classes 
of lot purchasers, both large and small, have 
been assured of a reasonably good bargain 
and ample protection in their purchase, in- 
cluding the delivery of a good deed. In this 
respect the real estate subdivision trust as 
originated and used by California has been 
a marked contributor toward the healthy 
growth and development of Southern Cali- 
fornia and has practically eliminated the 
“white collared” real estate bandit from that 
field. a ad & 

Gross earnings of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks in the year ended December 31, 
1927, amounted to $43,020,000, as compared 
with $47,600,000 in the previous year. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


| AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


RICHARD M. HURD, President January 1, 1928 


The past year has been the most successful in the history of the Company, the Gross Earnings 
being $4,073,885, and the Net Profits $2,550,183. 


The sales of Guaranteed Mortgages including Extensions amounted to $115,299,863, and the 
net gain in Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages amounted to $46,060,965. Since the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company was organized it has guaranteed $1,033,079,119 of Mortgages, of which 
$695,017,817 have been paid in full, leaving now outstanding $338,061,302. 


Twenty-five years ago the Lawyers Mortgage Company adopted a By-Law limiting the amount 
of its Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages to twenty times its Capital and Surplus. In con- 
formity with this By-Law the stockholders of the Company will on January 19th, 1928, pay in 
$1,000,000, increasing the capital stock from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000. Also the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company transferred during the year 1927 from Current Earnings to Surplus, the sum of 
$1,000,000, making a total addition of $2,000,000 to the fund protecting investors in our Guaran- 
teed Mortgages and bringing the Capital and Surplus to $18,000,000. The Gross Earnings and 
Net profits of the Company for the past three years have keen as follows: 





1927 1926 1925 

OE OSS Vereen Sap panes ge Oe eee a se mE eee $4,073,885 $3,758,331 $3,282,708 

eR PE en UN Rt eh ecraiain ard iatct 1,523,702 1,488,116 1,279,120 

DR ce cuca carats Se, vSlaie ee $2,550,183 $2,270,215 $2,003,588 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 

New York Mortgages............. .$13,028,430 COMMONS hs kine aes cece Siete $10,000,000 
Accrued Interest Receivable....... 676,500 oS EAN a rit peret eee eee 7,000,000 
Company’s Office Buildings....... 1,927,116 Undsvided Profits..........:.2...: 660,956 
J. ce, Laetky eONNUS............... 1,039,531 Mortgages Sold—Not Delivered.... 963,598 
RENE Ree eS yr as chcis cp we sd ss 2,597,640 Reserve for Taxes, etc.............. 644,663 
$19,269,217 $19,269,217 


The Guaranteed Mortgages of the Company—legal for Savings Banks, Trustees, etc.—are 
divided among its customers as follows: 





ee I RE ie tee Ph g, Oy bai Eis .o eS Ma ww ee dalse FES $53,794,834 
IRN eyo oe A eaisie is aa seta aid an Siow eee 32,445,535 
a eset Tacs faiths hes, SIRS ae ISO DE SL SES 24,748,580 
ee RENN 8 ois be Wa 24 ow ue a e's eae Dena ee 34,708,960 
IR TSE ANG SO ye le ae ale sally Setar, 3! Smeets Clo weu 54,247,574 
Ee, i ee ROR een a aE ERC 138,115,819 
18,607 $338,061 ,302 


The Company's accounts have been certified by the Audit Company of New York 
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HOW TRUST COMPANY SERVICE HAS DEVELOPED IN 
CANADA 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN VOLUME OF INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE 
TRUSTS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


H. A. CLARKE 
Estates Manager, National Trust Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


The first trust company was launched in Canada in 1882 and since 


that time upward of fifty trust companies have developed high standards of fiduciary 
service with over $1,200,000,000 estate and trust assets under administration, exclusive 


of the value of corporate trusts. 


It is of interest, however, to note from the following 


article which is published through the courtesy of the “Monetary Times” of Toronto, that 
Canadian trust companies place the emphasis on quality of service rather than volume.) 


LTHOUGH it is as yet too early to 

forecast with accuracy the progress 

ot trust companies in Canada during 
1927 to be shown by the annual reports of 
the companies, it is certain that in the year 
they have achieved a substantial increase in 
business. The causes which have led to a 
steady growth in previous years have con- 
tinued to operate during the year just ended. 
One of these causes is the continued growth 
of personal and corporate wealth in this 
Dominion. The revival of business has al- 
ready made itself felt in trust company 
work. Another cause is the continued growth 
of popular understanding of the variety and 
value of trust company service and its ap- 
plication to all kinds of problems of per- 
sonal and business finance. 


Averse to “High Pressure’? Methods 

This growth is rapid despite the fact that 
Canadian trust companies have never been 
“high pressure’ or sensational in their meth- 
ods of developing business. The nature of 
their work makes such methods unsuitable 
for them and the reception of such methods 
by the Canadian public is more than doubt- 
ful. Canadians are probably right in their 
feeling that trustees should not try to win 
public confidence by too vigorous claims to 
being trustworthy. Nor do the companies 
for the most part attempt to develop their 
business by expedients of intensive salesman- 
ship. Thus, their success, though less rapid 
than that of many mercantile companies is 
more impressive because they have not the 
wide field for advertising that is availabie 
to the mercantile company. 

The chief advertising of trust companies 
is a record of trusteeship faithfully dis- 
charged. Such printed advertising as the 


trust companies in Canada do is on educa- 
tional and informative lines. Trust company 
advertising, even more than most advertis- 
ing, has to depend on continuity and perse- 
verance for its results. Our trust companies 
have persevered, and the public is respond- 
ing by bringing to them a volume of busi- 
ness which increases year by year. 


Broad Field of Trust Company Activities 


Trust companies in Canada do not do com- 
mercial banking. But with that exception 
their activity touches almost all fields of 
business. All their duties are allied in one 
way or another with trusteeship, which is 
the backbone of their work. They act as 
executors, administrators and trustees for 
individuals to carry out all sorts of duties 
which have to do with the properties of their 
clients, whether during their lives or after- 
ward. They have investment departments 
in charge of experienced men for the expert 
purchase or sale of securities. They have 
mortgage departments for obtaining mort- 
gage investments and for attending to the 
various details of a mortgage business. They 
have real estate departments to deal with 
the real properties which come into their 
hands to dispose of or to manag 

The advice of all these departments is 
constantly being sought by beneficiaries and 
clients. In fact, if there is one feature of 
trust company work that has become more 
prominent than another during the past few 
years it is the fact that people have for- 
saken, to their own advantage, the older 
idea that the trust company is an organi- 
zation which comes into touch with one’s 
affairs only after one is dead; and adopted 
instead the newer, and truer, principle that 
the trust company is also an invaluable aid 
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to the solution of many of the problems 
which beset one’s affairs while one is alive. 
Hence the popularity of the “living trusts” 
which are being created with trust com- 
panies in ever-increasing numbers. Often 
linked with these are life insurance trusts 
which have come so much into prominence 
recently. 

Trust Service Calls for Highly Trained 

Specialists 

The officers who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of these and the other depart- 
ments of a trust company organization are, 
as it is clearly evident they must be, highly 
trained specialists in the work of trustee- 
ship generally, and in the care of the par- 
ticular kind of property with which their 
departments specially have to do. Collee- 
tively their experience covers the whole field 
of business and finance and the resultiag 
human problems. No matter where the prop- 
erty may be which they are called upon to 
administer, or what kind of property it is, 
the company is able, and qualified, to deal 
with it. 

It is not long since one of the officials of 
a prominent trust company received instruc- 
tions to proceed immediately to China on 
business. One of the company’s clients had 
died in China. He had had extensive in- 
terests there. The executives of the com- 
pany did not content themselves as an indi- 
vidual executor would probably have had 
to do, with carrying out their duties at long 
‘ange. This company had advertised that 
under most circumstances, as executor should 
be on the spot, and this was undoubtedly 
a case where the interests of the estate re- 
quired the presence of a responsible official. 

Another point should be emphasized as 
having much to do with the growth of Cana- 
dian trust companies year after year. The 
work of trust company men brings them 
into close touch with many different kinds 
of people and therefore with many differ- 
ent kinds of problems. It follows when one 
reflects upon this that these men cannot. 
in the nature of the case, be purely tech- 
nical in their administration of trusts, un- 
able to allow for human motives, sometimes 
ealled the other man’s point of view. They 
cannot regard their work as a game or as 
an art or as a science. They are too closely 
at grips with the life of it to do so. They 
must regard it as a continuing living and 
human responsibility, and they do so re- 
gard it. That is the basic reason why trust 
companies are growing 


>: 


___ Corporation’s Need of a Trustee 
Side by side with these activities of per- 
sonal trusteeship, barely sketched here, there 


are carried on in trust company offices—anil 
by trust companies outside their offices— 
corresponding duties which arise out of cor- 
porations’ need of a trustee. As all who fol- 
low the financial pages of the newspapers 
will have noticed, 1927 has been a very ac- 
tive year in corporate finance. Into this 
activity the trust company enters in several 
ways. If a company is issuing shares it 
needs a trust company as transfer agent, as 
registrar, or perhaps as dividend-disbursing 
agent, as depositary or in other more spe 
cial capacity. No other agency has ever 
competed seriously or successfully with a 
trust company for these duties. It has the 
experience which comes only from years of 
close contact with corporation problems; 
and it has also the system and facilities 
which that experience has shown to be neces- 
sary and efficient in dealing with those prob- 
lems. Nor is it only for new corporations 
that the frust company acts. It is also 
needed in financial reorganizations, and stock 
readjustments, and so on. Nowhere does the 
clerical side of corporation finance reach a 
higher peak of accuracy than in the transfer 
department of a well organized trust com- 
pany. 

Suppose on the other hand a corporation 
is doing its financing through bonds. A trust 
company is required as trustee for the bond- 
holders because they will in all probability 
be a somewhat widely-scattered body. They 
need someone who can communicate with 
them quickly and organize committees of 
them at various points should their interests 
require it. The trust company is required 
to ensure that the agreement under which 
the bonds are issued is properly carried out 
by the issuing company, that proper provi- 
sion is made for a sinking fund for the 
redemption of the bonds, and generally to 
act in the best interests of all the bond- 
holders. 

While the responsibility of the trustee is 
earefully limited by all trust agreements un- 
der which bonds are issued, and the pres- 
ence of a trustee is never to be understood 
as a guarantee of the issue, the history of 
several Canadian corporations during the 
past few years has furnished dramatic proof 
that the duties are not necessarily a sinecure 
even though some business people, otherwise 
well informed, may think a trustee for 
bondholders is somewhat of a figurehead. In 
particular the year just past has shown 
that such a trusteeship, after a quarter of 
a century or so, may involve the trustee in 
a long series of duties of the most respon- 
sible and absorbing kind, as well as of the 
most complicated and technical :—duties 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 





scientific, organizing, legal and _ financial 
which could searcely have been expected by 
even the most imaginative when the duties 
of this trusteeship were first undertaken. 
Trust companies act also as receivers, liqui- 
dators, and so on. Thus they may be called 
upon at the shortest notice to administer a 
business for the benefit of its creditors, bond- 
holders and shareholders. Trust company 
officials have to get used to the unexpected 
—and even (if the Irishism may be excused) 
ready for it! 


Guaranteed Certificates 

Most of the trust companies offer for in- 
vestment to their clients guaranteed certifi- 
cates or receipts. These are issued on re- 
ceipt of funds in fixed amounts for fixed 
periods which may vary from one to five 
years. On sums so received, the company 
guarantees a regular payment of interest at 
a fixed rate and the prompt return of the 
principal sum on the due date. The com- 
panies guarantee these investments and re- 
invest the funds so received in trustee se- 
curities: that is, first mortgages on improved 
city and farm property and government and 
municipal bonds. The sums in the hands of 
the trust companies on this plan will show 
a very considerable increase during 1927. 


Capital paid up $500,000 





Most of the trust companies also operate 
savings departments and receive deposits of 
one dollar and upward subject to check 
withdrawal. Four per cent is the usual rate 
of interest for the company to allow on such 
deposits. The security behind the deposits 
is precisely the same type as the security 
behind money received under the guaranteed 
plan and the lower rate of interest is paid 
in consideration of the fact that deposit 
moneys are payable on demand or on short 
notice and not after a fixed period. 

Financial men are prone, as is natural, 
to discuss their work in figures and tabula- 
tions. What has been attempted in this 
article is rather to point to the idea re- 
sponsible for there being any trust com- 
pany figures to tabulate, and to the work 
behind the figures. Only by adding the esti- 
mate of “What kind?’ to the estimate of 
“How much?’ can one understand the trust 
companies in their growingly recognized réle 
of cooperators in the progress of this Do- 
minion. 


eM 2°, 
~ ~ . 


Capital of the Exchange Trust Company 
of Boston is to be increased from $1,250,000 
to $1,500,000. 
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Facilities—plus 


The spirit of cooperation, which is 
evident throughout the entire or- 
ganization of this bank, cannot 
help but produce a service that is 
pleasing. 


It is always our sincere desire to 
work with and for you. 


More than thirty-seven years experi- 
ence in Trust Work. 


EDGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


The FIFTH [HIRD [JNION TRUST <- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Resources exceed NINETY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 





IMPARTING A VIRILE AND EFFECTIVE APPEAL TO 
TRUST ADVERTISING 


MUST INSPIRE CONFIDENCE AND CONVICTION 


RAYMOND J. DARBY 
Trust Officer, Union Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


It is only within recent years that trust advertising has become u 


science and reached an interpretive stage which is far removed from the earlier “hit or 


miss” style of copy. 


The prime requisites are a mastery of the language which strikes a 


human note, plus a practical knowledge of the needs and merits of fiduciary service. 
Mr. Darby's suggestive article acquires practical interest from the fact that his experience 
has embraced both the advertising as well as the administrative aspects of trust develop- 


ment. ) 


RACE back any sale to its source and 

you find it based upon confidence. 

When a man steps into a retail shop 
and buys a pencil or a newspaper, he has 
confidence in the dealer or the manufacturer 
or in the product he has tried before. If a 
man buys a grand piano or an automobile 
or a residence, he has usually investigated 
much more thoroughly and established a 
much broader basis of confidence and knows 
from whom he is buying. 

Confidence has a million phases, from the 
simplest sale that involves the smallest con- 
sideration up to transactions on which the 
buyer’s whole future depends. It is very 
near the topmost range of confidence that 
we must classify many of those services 
which the trust company or trust depart- 
ment advertises and sells to its customers. 

In considering a trust department adver- 
tising program, it would be an interesting 
experiment to classify all of the personal 
and corporate trust services a complete trust 
department renders in accordance with the 
relative amount of the customer’s confidence 
which must be secured before the business 
is obtained. One would find, I believe, that 
those trust services which are most readily 
sold are services which require a lesser de- 
gree of confidence; and at the other end of 
the range one would find those services 
where the customer must put confidence in 
the trust department to such an extent that 
he is willing to place his property and the 
future welfare of all his dependents in the 
hands of the trust officers. 


Lack of Information Sets Up Sales 
Resistance 
There may be other factors. 


formation about a particular type of trust 


Lack of in- 


service naturally sets up a great resistance. 
Some trust services—particularly of the cor- 
porate type—are less easily put off than are 
such matters as wills, where procrastination 
comes to its most perfect flowering. So we 
must in discussing the subject of trust ad- 
vertising keep in mind the need for educat- 
ing our public to the necessity for prompt 
action. But after all the great problem is 
to establish confidence rapidly and at the 
same time so casually that the customer will 
have no sense of being driven to a decision 
without free will. 

To the average citizen it is not so many 
years since the word “trust” indicated a 
line of credit at the corner grocer’s. It is 
not strange that he did not at first fully 
comprehend the significance of “trust 
service’ when banks and trust companies 
began to advertise the trust department in 
terms of broad generalization. 

Between the appreciation of trust fune- 
tions by the man actually in the profession 
and almost total ignorance of the trust idea 
on the part of the general public, a great 
gulf existed. To bridge this gulf was the 
task with which trust advertising and trust 
salesmanship struggled. 

Interpreting Trust Service 

At first, progress was not encouraging. 
Professional dignity forbade the use of illus- 
trations, cases and even Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
lish. Vague and pompous hints proved pow- 
erless to interpret so involved a subject to 
those who must run as they read. 

These obstacles are, of course, the same 
obstacles with which other banking depart- 
ments in a lesser degree have been struggling. 
But there is a true spirit of equality in 
America which would not brook the exist- 
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ence of any professional class talking on 
stilts. Hardy and courageous spirits in the 
banking profession and in the trust depart- 
ment began to step down on common ground, 
and with the help of advertising men put 
into plain English and Caslon type, the in- 
teresting story of how a trust department 
serves its customers. 

The general public, having considerable 
native shrewdness, at once pricked up its 
ears. The trust officer who may have thought 
that advertising was undignified and highly 
unprofitable found it necessary to relax into 
a smile and extend his hand to a customer 
of the commercial department who came in 
to say that he was beginning to understand 
what the trust department was for and why 
he should use it. 

And so it went, until now there is scarcely 
a trust department officer in the country but 
recognizes the necessity for explaining his 
services and displaying his wares, like the 
jeweler in the next block or the newsboy on 
the corner. In fact, as we go over the de- 
velopment of advertising in our own trust 
department during the last few years—as 
we compare our earlier trust campaigns with 
our present campaigns, and as we check over 
the banking and trust advertisements which 
the clipping service brings us from other 
leading cities, we are inclined to feel that 
trust departments have been fully as suc- 
cessful as other departments of banks in in- 
terpreting their services to the public. 

This is not an expression of complacency. 
It does not indicate that from now on we 
may all rest on our oars. It does not con- 
stitute an endorsement of the trust adver. 
tising which still bears too heavily upon 
death, procrastination and legal entangle- 
ments. But it indicates that we believe the 
leaders in trust advertising over the country 
understand the viewpoint of the average 
business man and know how to open up a 
discussion of trust service on common 
ground. 

The Function of Trust Advertising 

After all, that is probably the gist of all 
good advertising. The advertiser painstak- 
ingly builds a service that meets a genuine 
need. Then he goes to his public and says 
in effect: “We understand you. You have 
had this difficulty, this trouble, this lack. 
You have often wished for a certain service 
or a certain product to satisfy this want. 
Or if you have not wished for it, you have 
at least wondered about it and groped for it. 
Here it is. For you it will do this and this 
and this and this—just as it has done for 
your neighbors, your business associates, 
your townsmen.” 


And there, in my opinion, the good trust 
advertiser stops. It is no more the function 
of trust advertising to explain all the legal 
details involved than it is for the manufac- 
turer to educate the public to the many de- 
tails and complicated engineering specifica- 
tions under which the new car has been 
built. He realizes that the reader is too 
busy and too ignorant of the subject to 
absorb a complete explanation. He tries to 
present one issue—arouse one want and in- 
dicate how it may be satisfied—so simply 
and powerfully that it will immediately or 
eventually stir the prospect to action. The 
rest is for trust salesmanship. The difficul- 
ties of working out the details of trust 
service are something for the trust depart- 
ment rather than the trust prospect to worry 
about. 


What Trust Advertising Should Accomplish 

Good trust advertising should arouse a 
want and impel the reader to a definite ac- 
tion which he takes in an effort to satisfy 
this want. In that way he places himself 
within range of the trust department sales 
force, and they in turn answer his further 
questions and smooth out every remaining 
obstacle that lies between him and the final 
action of making a will or procuring some 
other trust service. 

The conditions under which people freely 
buy are almost identical with the conditions 
under which a man makes his best drive at 
golf. Fear, caution, negation, are paralyzing 
forces acting upon the will power. And this 
is a thing, in my opinion, that the advertiser 
of trust services will do well to remember. 
The more vividly you paint a picture of the 
complicated legal situation and the danger 
of a misplaced comma to your customer, the 
more firmly he feels that he would better 
endure the ills he has “than fly to others 
that he knows not of.” 

Advertising must appeal to the great un- 
derlying motives of humanity. Some men, 
it is true, will act through fear, provided 
the constructive side—the easy way out— 
is clearly presented. Most men set up trust 
arrangements just as they carry forward 
other business transactions—for the sake of 
definite gains, such as freedom from detail, 
assurance of safety, a more profitable in- 
vestment program, relief from the mental 
nag of an uncompleted task of importance. 

Many trust advertisers present these ad- 
vantages through specific instances in a vivid 
and convincing manner. There may be a 
sameness to the incidents, because copy can- 
not run into too much detail and each in- 
stance must have a broad appeal. But some- 
thing many advertisers are prone to forget 
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General Management 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Continual supervision of the 
holdings and broad distribu- 
tion of investments are among 
the policies which distinguish 
general management invest- 
ment trusts. 


Inquiries may be addressed to 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


(A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST) 


50 Pine Street, New York 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


THRIFT WEEK and 
the HOME BUDGET 


[ye JANUARY, from the 17th to the 
23rd, the country ip ape and life under- 
writers in particular, will be concentrating their 
attention on the Thrift Idea. 

Gradually the Thrift Movement, which began 
in a desultory way, is being expanded as well as 
controlled and directed by a National Committee 
with headquarters in New York City at 347 
Madison Avenue. 

This organization is known as the National 
Thrift Committee. The Y. M. C. A., the life 
insurance companies and the banks have been 
the most active promotors of the movement. 

All begin to realize that one of the defects of a 
growing and prosperous country like the United 
States is the inclination to spend up to the limit, 
and very often beyond. 

The Thrift Movement is teaching us that a 
little more thought in budgeting the income, a lit- 
tle more care in overseeing the outgo, simply 
gives greater value for the expenditure. 

The John Hancock Home Budget Sheet has 
been a great factor in extending Thrift educa- 
tion. Copies on —— to 

Inquiry Bureau, 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Lire INSURANCE LUGE EROL * 


OF Boston, MassacnusetTs 


Thrift and Budgets go Hand in Hand, and Life 
Insurance is Inseparably Linked With Both. 


- SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 





is that their audience is ever new, ever 
changing. And a dramatic incident that fits 
a man’s own situation and catches him in 
a receptive mood will come to him with tre- 
mendous power. 

What commodity and what service inter- 
twines itself so deeply with the lives of men 
and their families as these services which 
our trust departments are rendering? Trust 
advertising has a right to be as interesting, 
as dramatic, as the best. Then we should 
present this story of trust services conserva- 
tively yet vividly, modestly, yet persistently. 
And we may rest assured that our opportuni- 
ties for rendering service will increase in 
the decade ahead upon a scale that none cf 
us as yet can quite appreciate. 


2, 2, % 
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CAPITAL INCREASE FOR UNION TRUST 
CO. OF MARYLAND 

Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Maryland at their meeting on January 10 
approved a plan to increase the capital stock 
from $1,150,000 to $1,500,000. Substantial 
gains were made during the past year. 
Resources now aggregate $35,603,230 with 
loans of $19,617,870; stocks and bonds 
$10,230,909; cash and exchange $4,337,821. 
Deposits total $31,482,020; capital is $1,150,- 


000; surplus $1,150,000 and undivided profits 
$1,200,538. Besides the main office the Union 
Trust Company maintains six active branch 
offices in favorable locations. 

Directors of both the Overlea Bank and 
the West Baltimore Bank have agreed to 
merge their institutions with the Union Trust 
Company. The two banks to be absorbed 
each have resources of about $2,000,000, and 
as a result of the consolidation Union Trust 
will inerease its total assets to approxi- 
mately $37,500,000. Absorption of these two 
banks follows acquisition of the Commerce 
Trust Company earlier in the year. The 
Union Trust Company is headed by John 
M. Dennis as president. 


ROYALTY ENTERS BANKING FIELD 

The Marquis of Cambridge, a nephew of 
the Queen of England, has abandoned 
chicken farming on his estates, to enter the 
banking field. Intelligence from London 
conveys the information that the Marquis 
has become actively associated with the fa- 
mous Coutts Bank which was mentioned in 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair’ and in the vaults 
of which repose the financial and family 
secrets of many of the most aristocratic 
houses of England. 
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NEW SPIRIT OF COOPERATION FOSTERED BY THE 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST DEVELOPMENT AS AN EXAMPLE 
CLINTON F. BERRY 


Vice-president, Union Trust Ccmpany of Detrcit and President of the Financial Advertisers Association 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


It may no longer be questioned that the Financial Advertisers Asso- 


ciation has been the major influence in developing new bank and trust company adver- 
tising and business development codes which eliminate wasteful experiments and futile 
efforts such as have in the past cost the banking institutions dearly without appreciable 


return. 


Even more important, as shown by Mr. Berry, is the cooperative sentiment which 


the Association has cultivated and which has provided a common fund of erperience and 


of constructive ideas.) 


HE kaleidoscope of business conditions 

is constantly presenting new mosaics 

to our view which demand continuous 
changes to be made in our plans and activi- 
ties in order to keep in harmony with the 
ever changing picture. 


The Financial Advertisers Association has 
found that the concepts of the service whicn 
it is rendering to its members have changed 
greatly during the past few years. At first 
organized in order to have a medium for 
the exchange of views and experiences 
among advertising men, it has found that 
changing conditions, and new methods of 
cultivating business have brought into its 
ranks a large number of men who are in- 
terested in the obtaining of new business 
through merchandising and sales methods. 
Advertising being a wonderful stimulus to 
such efforts and a means of breaking down 
sales resistance, these men have naturally 
gravitated to an organization such as the 
Financial Advertisers Association, especially 
when they have found that the members 
were not only willing but anxious to extend 
their services to meet the greater demands 
which these new members made upon them. 


The experience which comes through ¢o0- 
operation among those wh» have a common 
objective to reach and who work together 
for that end, is a most stimulating one. 
Waste effort, duplication, and lack of knowl- 
edge of that which the other fellow is doing 
is to a large extent eliminated. New ideas 
arise and are worked out effectively through 
the mutuality of interest which require the 
effective cooperation of advertising, selling 
and merchandising brains. 


An Invaluable Asset to Live Members 

Take, for instance, the great development * 
which has taken place in the promotion of 
the life insurance trust. Advertising alone 
could have stirred up some interest, but the 
degree in which this could have been con- 
verted into actual trusts written would have 
been only a small percentage of that which 
has actually been accomplished through the 
active participation and cooperation of finan- 
cial advertisers, new business men, and life 
underwriters. In this particular form of 
intensive cultivation of an idea, the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association has proved to 
be an invaluable asset to its live members 
who have been seeking for the best ways 
of accomplishing their ends. It has been 
the Clearing House of ideas and methods; 
a central point of contact through which it 
has been possible to develop promotion plans 
to a degree whereby their success was al- 
most assured, before the expensive actual 
trying out process commenced; it has thus, 
to a large degree, eliminated wasted expen- 
ditures and futile efforts. 


Our own experiences with this interesting 
and wholly worth while form of protection, 
may not be without interest at this point. 


When we saw the vast sums which were 
being lost, often completely failing to provide 
the protection for dependents for which they 
had been designed, we realized the vast op- 
portunity which was latent in the life in- 
surance trust for genuine service to our 
clients and our community. The greatest 
amount of these funds were lost through the 
inexperience of the recipients in administer- 
ing relatively large sums of money. The 
essentially individual, personal and sympa- 
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thetic service which a trust company is pe- 
culiarly able to give to its clients, obviously 
made the trust company an ideal conserya- 
tor and administrator for these funds, as- 
suring the purposes of the provider being 
carried out to the greatest possible degree 
and bringing adequate protection to his or 
her dependents. 


Developing New Contacts 

The life insurance company obviously 
could not give this service. It is not built 
for that purpose. Its objective is to create 
estates, and the best that it could do to 
conserve them was through the payment cf 
specific sums at definite intervals over a 
period of years. Such arrangements were 
inelastic, could not be altered or the amounts 
anticipated, and while they were better as a 
rule than lump sum payments, they were 
ineffective in times of emergency when al- 
tered conditions demanded expert advice and 
action on the part of sympathetic advisers. 

At first, when we commenced the active 
development of this form of trust, we found 
that only a vague knowledge of trust sery- 
ices existed among a large number of life 
underwriters. After considerable initial 
work had been done, involving talks before 
large and small groups of underwriters; the 
printing of booklets, folders, broadsides and 
other helps for the insurance man; the pub- 
lishing of newspaper advertisements explain- 
ing the necessity of making ample protec- 
tion through life insurance, the insurance 
companies definitely saw that we were valu- 
able friends and allies in the promotion of 
the further underwriting of their own prod- 
uct. Cooperation was a natural result. They 
saw the benefits which our plan undoubtedly 
had for a large number of cases over the 
forms of settlement which they had to offer, 
and voluntarily commenced to bring to us 
suggestions of prospects for life insurance 
trust services. 

This is just one simple instance of the 
benefits which can come about by institut- 
ing helpful cooperation between departments 
in the promotion of an idea. All our ex- 
periences were available to members of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, while we 
obtained valuable ideas and a knowledge of 
what other members were doing in the pro- 
motion of these trusts, through the Associa- 
tion. 


Field for Development Is Large 
I am proud of the fact that the Financial 
Advertisers Association has occupied a prom- 
inent position in placing at the disposal of 
its members the latest thoughts and methods 
concerning constructive ideas. I predict a 


Trust Company Service 


E cordially invite correspon- 
dence from those requiring a 


Missouri Fiduciary 


The offer of our services is based 

on A Quarter of a (Century of 

successful operation within one 
management. 


“abreast of the best~ 
ahead of the rest” 


IONEER TRUST COMPAN 


1014 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 





greater future for it, with an ever expand- 
ing circle of influence in direct proportion 
to the extent that this spirit of mutual help- 
fulness directs its manifold activities. 
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EDDIE CANTOR QUALIFIES AS BANK 
ADVISER 

It has become a popular tradition to look 
upon stage folks as improvident and as inno- 
cents abroad when it comes to financial mat- 
ters. The public does not, as a rule, hear 
of exceptions where successful stars of the 
stage have not only husbanded their incomes 
but have acquired fortunes by wise invest- 
ments. One of these exceptions is the well- 
known comedian, Eddie Cantor, who was 
recently appointed a member of the advisory 
board of the Fifth Avenue Branch of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 
His appointment was due not only to the fact 
that he is a shrewd financier in handling his 
own affairs, but that he has converted 
many of his friends and associates in the 
theatrical world to habits of thrift and hus- 
bandry of their income. The increase in 

A vast amount of creative and conser- 
vation work remains to be done. The sur- 
face has not yet even been scratched, but— 
the trail has been blazed. 








FOSTERING SOUND PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT 
TRUST FINANCING AND MANAGEMENT 


LEGISLATION AND SUPERVISION AS CONSTRUCTIVE AIDS 
LELAND REX ROBINSON 


President, Second International Securities Corporation and Author of 
‘Investment Trust Organization and Management”’ 


(Eprror’s Note: 


A most significant and promising development in investment trust 


organization and management is the fact that some of the most important and responsible 
jinancial and banking groups of the country are engaging in this type of investment 


financing. 


This gives assurance of high type of management and observance of methods 


of operation which affords safety to investment public and imparts to the movement an 
increasingly valuable réle in the employment and distribution of productive capital.) 


APID growth of the investment trust 

movement during 1927 has brought 

this form of financial institution to 
such a size that some statutory regulation 
has seemed wise to the officials of more 
than one state. At the beginning of the new 
year we find at least 150 investment trusts 
in this country with an aggregate paid-in 
capital which probably exceeds $500,000,000. 
Thus in the United States almost as many 
investment trusts have been organized since 
1920 as have developed in Great Britain in 
five decades, even though the financial 
strength of the American investment trust 
remains well below the foreign. 

Six bills carrying the legislative recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General of New 
York State are now before the legislature. 
He has added to his longer report on in- 
vestment trusts, issued late in November, 
a supplemental report which takes up a 
number of points about which discussion 
The Attorney General’s draft of pro- 
posed legislation provides for the incorpora- 
tion of investment trusts under the Bank- 
ing Laws of New York State, and the licens- 
ing of “foreign’’ investment trusts desiring 
to do business in New York by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks. Discretion is left with 
the latter official who would presumably 
scrutinize carefully the records of individ- 
uals desiring to engage in the business, and 
aid in keeping it under honest and compe- 
tent direction. The proposed law also pro- 
vides for minimum initial capital, and re- 
quires the filing of comprehensive reports 
with the state authorities. 


arose. 


Entrance of Strong Banking and 
Investment Groups 


A few other notes from the 1927 invest- 
ment trust scrap book might be summarized 


thus, and expanded slightly in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. (1) The entrance into the 
investment trust business in this country of 
an increasing number of strong banker and * 
investment banking groups; (2) the tendency 
toward issuance by investment trusts 47 
senior securities (bonds, debentures, notes 
and/or preferred shares); (8) the forms of 
management compensation and profit shar- 
ing that are appearing; and (4) the clearer 
distinctions being drawn among different 
types of investment trusts, and the larger 
emphasis placed upon management in the 
employment of their funds. 

Taking up these points in order, we may 
first note the interesting fact that a large 
number of nationally known issuing and in- 
vestment banking houses which have within 
a comparatively short period entered the in- 
vestment trust business. These include 
Brown Brothers & Company and Stone & 
Webster and Blodget (Standard Investing 
Corporation) ; Lehman Brothers and Lazard 
Fréres (General American Investors Com- 
pany, Ine.); Lee, Higginson & Company 
(Swedish-American Investment Company} ; 
J. Henry Schroder & Company (American 
British and Continental Corporation) ; Dil- 
lon, Read & Company (United States and 
Foreign Securities Corporation), and others. 
Among the banks directly interested in the 
business are the Old Colony Trust Company 
(Old Colony Investment Trust) and the 
Shawmut Bank (Shawmut Bank Investment 
Trust), both of Boston. Moreover, in at 
least one instance, an investment banking 
group doing no issuing business, but concen- 
trating purely in the field of investment 
trust administration (American Founders 
Trust, International Securities Corporation 
of America, and Second International Securi- 
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ties Corporation) has attained recognized 
international standing. 

This tendency for financially responsible 
groups to enter the investment trust field is 
encouraging, in that it gives assurance that 
leadership will remain in the hands of men 
of capacity and integrity. A certain amount 
of abuse there no doubt has been, and per- 
haps will be. This is inevitable in so young 
and vigorous a movement. Moreover, there 
will not be found wanting numbers of crit- 
ics who will charge banking houses with 
the intention to “saddle” their investment 
trusts with undesirable issues. Such abuses, 
if existent, are, however, rather conspicuous 
by their absence than their presence, an 
there is great comfort in the thought that 
out of all the official and quasi-official in- 
vestigations in this field produced by the 
last twelve months so little evidence of fraud 
or deliberate misrepresentation is to be 
found. 

Issuance of Senior Securities 

With regard to the second point, it is in- 
teresting to note the general tendency toward 
investment trust financing by means of bonds 
and preferred shares. Among the 150 or so 
investment trusts now in business in the 
United States, not more than 35 or 40 at 
the most raise their capital purely by the 
issuance of participating certificates or bene- 
ficiary shares. All of the others have two 
or more classes of stock outstanding, and/or 
raise a portion of their permanent invest- 
ment fund by issuing collateral trust bonds, 
or straight debentures. 

There seem to be two reasons for this: 
One is the increasing popularity of invest- 
ment trust obligations, which, if properly 
restricted in the indentures under which they 
are issued, constitute one of the safest in- 
vestments known to man. The other rea- 
son is the obvious advantage to the obligor 
investment trust, and its shareholders, of 
using a certain proportion of fixed, and rela- 
tively low, priced capital in their invest- 
ment operations. 

Among others, two nationally known in 
vestment banking firms have offered bonds 
of investment trusts to their clients during 
the past year—Harris, Forbes & Company 
(for International Securities Corporation of 
America), and Bonbright & Company (for 
Investment Company of America). It goes 
without saying that too high a ratio of 
bond borrowing (or bank borrowing, too, 
for that matter) is disadvantageous to both 
bondholders and shareholders. Most invest- 
ment trust borrowing, however, both domes- 
tic and foreign, takes very conservative pro- 
portions, especially in view of the nature of 
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underlying assets—cash and securities. A 
common ratio of book value for investment 
trust bonds and debentures is 200 per cent. 
In many cases where the ratio is less, as in 
several American companies giving only 125 
per cent to 140 per cent protection, the bonds 
carry stock purchase rights, convertible fea- 
tures, a bonus of common or some other 
profit-sharing features. 


Management Compensation 

The third point mentioned above concerns 
management compensation. Here the United 
States is contributing a variety of interesting 
experiments. Several forms of organizer 
and manager profit sharing have come into 
prominence in 1927. By way of contrast, 
the British investment trusts have very few 
arrangements of this sort. Managers and 


directors are generally paid directly for 
their services, often in the form of lump 


sum appropriations out of which all ex- 
penses must be met, while substantial hold- 
ings acquired for cash give them a personal 
interest in the successful outcome of their 
investment policies. Of more than 100 in- 
vestment trusts in London and Edinburgh, 
only 19 or 20 have shown ‘founders shares,” 
or special participating issues on behalf of 
managers or organizers, and of these one- 
half have entirely swept away any privi- 
leged classes of stock held by organizers in 
the interest of complete equality and uni- 
formity among securities of each class— 
debentures, preferred stocks, and “preferred” 
and “deferred ordinary.” 

The forms of manager and organizer par- 
ticipation in earnings, apart from—or in Ccer- 
tain cases in lieu of—ordinary administra- 
tive charges, to be found among American 
investment trusts are varied. In _ several 
instances organizers have invested substan- 
tial sums in fixed return issues, which are 
junior to the publicly held bonds and a 
protection for them, and have taken 50 per 
cent or more of the issued common stock 
as a bonus, the remainder going to the bond- 
holders. In other cases a small sum in ad- 
dition has been paid for the common going 
to organizers. In at least two important 
American investment trusts the common has 
been divided into two classes—A and B. 
B Common has been bought by the parent 
group for substantial cash outlays. A Com- 
mon has been sold publicly in units with 
Preferred. The A stock has the first claim 
upon dividends, and is in a measure pro- 
tected by the cash paid in on the B stock. 
In other cases management compensation 


takes the form of options to purchase Com- 
mon at a fixed price over a period of years, 
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or of convertible features attached to prior 
lien securities held by the management. 

Where the result of such profit sharing 
arrangements is to introduce substantial 
initial sums of money into the investment 
trust, thus affording stability and protection 
for the public, and where the ratios of divi- 
dends to be paid to the managers and or- 
ganizers, as compared with the public, are 
in equitable relationship with the sums of 
money and the amount of careful supervision 
supplied by the former, these varied forms 
of management remuneration are distinctly 
advantageous to all concerned, and there is 
reason to think that some of them may be 
adopted on the other side. 


Clearer Distinctions in Investment Trust 
Financing 

The last point noted the clearer distinc- 
tions now being drawn among the several 
types of investment trusts to be found in 
the United States. Definition of terms is the 
first essential in clear thinking on any sub- 
ject, and investment trusts are no exception 
to the rule. It is to aid in clarifying pub- 
lic thinking on investment trusts that sev 
eral metropolitan dailies have within the 
last few weeks split up their “Investment 
Trusts” quotations into such sub-groups as 
“General Management;” “Specialized Man- 
agement;” “Fixed” or “Limited Manage- 
ment;” and “Financing and Holding Com- 
panies.” 

Getting down to fundamentals, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that a line of cleav- 
age exists between the investment trusts 
which exercise continuous supervision over 
holdings, and those which take the form of 
participating certificates issued against pre- 
determined, and absolutely rigid “blocks,” of 
securities deposited with a corporate trus- 
tee. The great majority of investment trusts 
organized in the United States in the last 
two years have been of the former type. 
They may be regarded as “going” business 
enterprises, in the same sense as an insur- 
ance company or a commercial bank, the 
principal distinction being that the invest- 
ment trust invests and reinvests its capital 
as circumstances advise in securities con- 
forming to its investment standards, while 
the bank makes loans, and the insurance 
company carries on its underwriting as a 
principal function. All of these institutions 
of course exercise continuous supervision 
over every phase of their financial and in- 
vesting business, while their success depends, 
as it does in all other kinds of business, 
upon the integrity of- the managers. 

“Bankers Share” Type 


The rigid investment trust, or “bankers 


One— 


of New Jersey's foremost 
banking institutions. 


Equipped to serve you 
adequately in all banking 
and fiduciary matters. 


NATIONAL BANK of NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


The largest national bank in the 
United States in any city up 
to fifty thousand population 





share” as it is sometimes called, does not, 
of course, have any management problem. 
It is built upon the assumption that a prop- 
erly selected list of American common stocks 
will, in the long run, show advances in cash 
returns and market values consistent with 
the industrial expansion of the United States. 
Each of these two types of investment trust, 
therefore, may be clearly distinguished. 
Granted proper setup and reasonable mar- 
keting and organization charges, both types 
are perfectly legitimate and may serve a 
useful purpose. They cannot, however, be 
measured by the same yardstick. 

Perhaps the most interesting development 
which 1927 can show in the field of the 
certificate issuing investment trust is the 
creation of certain funds of a general “bank- 
ers share” type which nevertheless have in- 
troduced elements of management in the 
powers given to depositor corporations under 
the indentures, and have recognized the wis- 
dom of maintaining a reserve position. The 
tendency for ‘bankers’ share’ forms to be 
used in investment trust issues allowing sub- 
stitutions under the direction of manage- 
ment companies is an interesting parallel 
to the main stream of investment trust de- 
velopment—that of the active management 
variety. 
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COMBINED RESOURCES OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE 
GUARDIAN 
GROUP 


DETROIT 


GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 


Three institutions, all under unified ownership and opera- 
tion, offering every banking, fiduciary and investment service, 
with a Directorate interested in broad fields of industry. 


D iI 


24.7 @ 2 Ss 


OF ONE OR MORE GUARDIAN INSTITUTIONS 


FORD BALLANTYNE, 
Secretary Michigan Alkali Company 
HENRY E. BODMAN, 
Counsel for the Guardian Group 
HOWARD BONBRIGHT, 
President General Securities Corporation 
RALPH H. BOOTH, 
President Booth Publishing Company 
JUDSON BRADWAY., 
President Judson Bradway Company 
LAWRENCE D. BUHL, 
President Buhl Aircraft Company 
ROY D. CHAPIN, 
Chairman of Board Hudson Motor Car Co. 
HOWARD E. COFFIN, 
Vice-Pres. Hudson Motor Car Company 
GEORGE R. COOKE, 
Pres. Geo. R. Cooke Construction Company 
FRANK COUZENS, 
Vice-Pres. Frazer-Couzens Company 
GEORGE R. FINK, 
President Michigan Steel Corporation 
FRED J. FISHER, 
Vice-Pres. General Motors Corporation 
EDSEL B. FORD, 
President Ford Motor Company 
LUMAN W. GOODENOUGH, 
Goodenough, Voorhies, Long & Ryan 
JOHN C. GRIER, JR., 
President Guardian Detroit Company 
EDWARD P. HAMMOND, 
President Gemmer Manufacturing Company 
CARLTON M. HIGBIE, 
President Keane, Higbie & Company 
HARLEY G. HIGBIE, 
Treasurer Hugo Scherer Estate, Inc. 
SHERWIN A. HILL, 
Warren, Hill & Hamblen 
ROSCOE B. JACKSON, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Hudson Motor Car Co, 
ALBERT KAHN, 
Architect 


ERNEST KANZLER, 
Executive Vice-Pres. Guardian Detroit Bank 
JEROME E. J. KEANE, 
Chairman of Board Keane, Higbie & Co, 
ROBERT O. LORD, 
President Guardian Detroit Bank 


ALVAN MACAULEY, 
President Packard Motor Car Company 
NORMAN H. F. McLEOD, 
Sec'y-Treas. Parke, Davis & Company 
LOUIS MENDELSSOHN, 
Capitalist 
W. LEDYARD MITCHELL, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Chrysler Corp, 
CHARLES S. MOTT , 
Vice-Pres. General Motors Corporation 
C. HAYWARD MURPHY, 
Secretary Simon J. Murphy Company 
FRED T. MURPHY , 
Chairman of Board Guardian Detroit Bank 
JAMES R. MURRAY, 
President Murray-Gorman-Ross, Inc. 
PHELPS NEWBERRY, 
Vice-Pres. Guardian Trust Company 
WALTER S. RUSSEL, 
Chairman Russel Wheel & Foundry Company 
ALGER SHELDEN, 
President Shelden Land Company 
ALLAN SHELDEN, 
H. D. Shelden*s Sons 
LUTHER S. TROWBRIDGE, 
Trowbridge, Lewis & Watkins 
CHARLES B. VAN DUSEN, 
President S. S. Kresge Company 
HIRAM H. WALKER, 
President Hoskins Manufacturing Company 
LEWIS K. WALKER . 
Vice-Pres. and Sec*y Guardian Trust Company 
WM. ROBT. WILSON, 
Pres. and Chairman Murray Corp. of America 
CLARKSON C. WORMER, JR., 
President Wormer & Moore 
CHARLES WRIGHT, JR., 


Beaumont, Smith & Harris 
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OPERATION AND ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT TRUST 


TRUST COMPANIES PECULIARLY ADAPTED TO ADMINISTERING PATENT 
ESTATES 


A. J. PERFLER 
Assistant Trust Officer, Cleveland Trust Company 








(Eprror’s Note:2lasticity and the many ramifications of trust service is almost daily 


emphasized 
rights. 
forth the 


managenent, 


by the extension of fiduciary protection in the 
The remarkable explorations and achievements of inventive genius has called 
need of precisely such protection as afforded by responsible trust company 

The patent trust, whereby legal title to letters patent is transferred to eo 


conservation of property 


trust company as trustee, is a relatively new device in modern trusteeship, although 
such trusts have been operated by a number of trust companies with unqualified success.) 


HERE is something of magic in the 
prosaic term “Letters Patent.” There 

is scarcely anything quite so intri- 

suing in the world of commerce and indus- 
try. It conjures up visions of inventions 
and fabulous sums in royalties. The _his- 
tory of letters patent is old, the first patent 
statute in the United States dating about 
1793. The history of patent estates, how- 
ever, is new, dating back not more than ten 


years. When the history of this form of 
trust estate is written, it no doubt will be 
found that the Cleveland Trust Company 


was among the first to use it, if not 
ally the pioneer in this branch of 
service. 


actu- 
trust 


Mechanics of Patent Estates 

The mechanics of such patent estates are 
simple. The legal title to the letters patent 
is transferred to the trust company as trus- 
tee by proper assignment either before or 
after issuance of letters patent to the indi- 
vidual inventor. An instrument called a 
declaration of trust is drafted to define the 
uses upon which the legal title is so passed 
and the purpose for which the trust is cre- 
ated. The real owners of the letters patent 
or holders of the equitable title retain such 
ownership and are given Certificates to evi- 
dence their respective shares of undivided 
interest in the net benefits and returns from 
the trust estate. These certificates are regis- 
tered in the name of the holder and are 
issued over the signature of the trustee. 

The death of a beneficiary holding a cer- 
tificate of interest does not determine or in 
any way alter the trust, the certificate pass- 
ing to the legal representatives of the es- 
tate of the deceased. Under such agree- 
ments ordinarily, the trustee is given power 
to hold the title to the property. This may 


constitute letters patent, applications for let- 
ters patent, inventions and improvements, 
licenses and property, rights, money and 
proceeds of any and every nature whatso- 
ever which may be acquired, held or re- 
ceived by the trustee in connection with the 
trust. 
Powers of Trustee 

The property constituting the trust estate 
may be added to or taken from within the 
limitations of the granted powers. The 
trustee is empowered to manage, develop and 
promote the property, to endeavor to induce 
the use of the inventions or improvements 
and to endeavor to prevent infringement of 
the letters patent. The trustee has power 
to grant licenses relating and pertaining to 
the property and to collect royalty fees under: 
grant of licenses, distributable of course to 
the holders of the certificates of benelicial 
or equitable interest. 

Correlative with the holding of the legal 
title exists the right to sue for infringement 
and likewise the right to defend actions or 
suits affecting the trust estate. The trustee 
may employ counsel, agents and experts 
when and for such purposes as it may deem 
to be for the best interests of the trust. It 
may, of course, exercise such other powers 
incidental to carrying out the trust as it 
shall find necessary and proper, provided 
that the same shall not be inconsistent with 
the nature of the trust created. 

When licenses which resemble leases are 
granted, reports are required, preferably at 
quarterly periods of production and sales, 
and collection of the royalties due is made 
by the trustee. The right is reserved in the 
trustee to have such statements made under 
oath and the right to examine and audit the 
books of the licensee with reference to such 
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5,488,000.00 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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reports is also reserved. A pro-rata distri- 
bution of the royalties collected is then made 
to the registered holders of the certificates 
of interest. 

Irrevocable in Form 

The trust estate is irrevocable in form, 
there being no control in the beneficiaries 
and the trustee is charged with its proper 
administration. The trust estate continues 
until the expiration of all the letters patent 
which are a part of it or until the property 
has been disposed of and until the trustee 
has fully accounted for and distributed the 
moneys received. 

The advantages of such trust estates are 
readily appreciable. By placing the patent 
property under the control and management 
of a responsible trust company it at once 
assumes a certain dignity and is recognized 
more generally as property worthy of such 
holding. It should be borne strictly in mind 
that it is not the function of the trust com- 
pany to take over property of this character 
which is not fully seasoned, as distinguished 
from that in the promotion state. 

It follows that under a patent estate with 
a trust company, licensees have more respect 
for it than they would have for a mere 
patent holding corporation or a small manu- 
facturing company holding the patent and a 
non-licensee is much more likely to be read- 
ily convinced of the merit of the patent 
property so managed by a large trust com- 
pany. Also a trust company as a conse- 
quence of its perpetual life creates and main- 
tains a lasting organization. 

From the standpoint of the patent owner 
it is apparent that a well-managed trust 
company has the ‘organization and facilities 
at hand to operate such a trust much better 
than an individual himself or the ordinary 
manufacturing or holding company could do, 
and much’more economically. The collec- 
tion and distribution of funds is such an 
undertaking’as the trust department is habit- 


Trust Officer, Fielding L. Willcox 


ually engaged in. Suitable provision may 
readily be made for the acquisition of im- 
provements in the art of which the patent 
estate may be a part, to be added .to it for 
the benefit of all the manufacturing licensees. 


Beneficial Operation of Patent Trust 

Instead of suspicion and _ resentment 
among manufacturing licensees in a given 
industry, as for example the automobile in- 
dustry, such a plan, within our experience, 
fosters a spirit of helpful development with 
respect to meritorious inventions rather than 
subjection to uncertainty and the usual an- 
noyances which arise in connection with in- 
fringement litigation and conflict in connec- 
tion with patent rights. We have operated 
a trust of this description over a period of 
ten years involving the licensing under axle 
patents of upwards of one hundred and 
thirty of the leading automobile manufac- 
turers of the country without, in all that 
time, a single instance of dissension or de- 
viation from the original undertaking. The 
stabilizing value of such a trust estate is 
immeasurable as it not only has its effect 
upon the industry itself, but extends to the 
consuming public. 


To the beneficiaries, such a patent estate 
means the most efficient and capable instru- 
ment for assuring to themselves the utmost 
in returns from the patents involved. The 
property comprising the patent estate must 
be handled by the trust company for the 
best interest of all the beneficiaries and can- 
not be exploited or dissipated as could hap- 
pen in a corporation holding company 
through the efforts of a coterie of stock- 
holders. 


The trust company will always carry on, 
disinterested from a material standpoint, but 
most vitally interested in procuring for and 
securing to the real owners all of the bene- 
fits that may properly come from the trust 
estate. 
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LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 72983: BANK 


Consolidation of THe First NaTionaL Bank or Los ANGELES 
and the Pactric-SouTHweEstT Trust & Savincs Bank 


OR a half century, the Los Angeles—First Na- 
Bvicna Trust & Savings Bank has been closely 

identified with the building of the vast Pacific- 
Southwest Empire. Its 320 million dollars in Re- 
sources, distributed through branches from Fresno to 
the Mexican Line, unites city and country, market 
and producing areas. 


It binds territories exposed to the hazard of one-crop 
financing, into one great diversified, producing area. 
The financial resources of any community are thus 
available to each. These resources are responsive to the 
smallest financial requirements, but able to cope with 
the largest. 


Nor is the flexibility of its service limited to the 
Pacific-Southwest. Correspondents in every corner 
of the globe bring this bank in intimate touch with 
world affairs. 


Send us your Pacific Coast business. We are well 
equipped to handle any manner of transactions quickly 
and efficiently. 


Resources More Than 320 Million Dollars 
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| New Union Trust Building, Detroit 
now under construction 


O LOOK UP and not 

down, to look forward 
and not back” is the spirit of Union Trust 
Company. Our officers and personnel view 
this new building, not merely as a reward 
of thirty-six years of faithful service, 
but rather as a starting point to the 
bigger, broader service of the future. 





First Trust Company in Detroit 
Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 
Detroit 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE COMMUNITY TRUST 
MOVEMENT 


HOW FUNDS ARE ACQUIRED AND INCOME IS DISTRIBUTED 


HOMER E. WICKENDEN 
New York Community Trust 


(Iep1ror’s NOTE: 


Fourteen years have elapsed since the late Judge Goff established 


the first community trust in Cleveland which has been characterized as the “most impor- 


tant contribution in our generation to the art of wise giving.” 
lic interest has been one of diligent and patient perseverance. 


The task of arousing pub- 
But the results are becom- 


ing steadily more encouraging with nearly twelve millions of trust funds now in the 


hands of the five most active 


trusts and with bequests and provisions in known wills 


carrying a prospective total of over seventy-five million dollars. ) 


HERE has been a sound and substan- 

tial growth in community trusts and 

community foundations since the es- 
tublishment of the first organization of that 
character fourteen years according to 
figures gathered recently by the New York 
Community Trust. This conclusion is based 
not so much on the number of cities where 
a resolution has been adopted creating a 
community trust, as on the progress that has 
been made in the cities where the idea may 
be said to have received a fair trial, with 
a complete organization. The fact that more 
than sixty cities now have adopted the 
community trust idea is significant; but the 
real significance lies in what has been ac- 
complished in those cities where the plan 
has been in active operation. 

There are chronologically four steps in the 
development of a community trust, that must 
be taken before it can acquire capital funds 
or distribute any income. They are (1) 
the adoption of the resolution, (2) the en- 
rollment of the trustees and the distribution 
committee, (3) the drawing of wills or deeds 
of trust and (4) the execution of these wills 
or deeds as they become effective. Each of 
these steps may take many months or years, 
and not until they have all been taken, 
can the real test of effectiveness, which is 
the amount of income distributed, be ap- 
plied. 


ago, 


Trust Funds on Hand and Income Distributed 

The figures given below show what prog- 
ress has been made in the past five years 
in five of the larger community trusts where 
the trustees have been at work, the dis- 
tribution committee has been functioning 
and where a director is employed to knit 


the organization together and keep it moy- 

ing. 

Trust Funds in Hand at the End of the 
Year (Excluding Real Estate). 

1922 1927 
$214,000 (approx.) $1,216,000 
4,544,682 4,663,436 
775,100 2,530,000 

300,000 1,868,694 

000 1,250,000 


Cleveland 
Boston 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
New York 


$5,633,782 $11,528,130 
Income Distributed During the Year. 
1922 1927 
$10,700 $68,421 
192,639 202,443 
3,973 85,000 
Indianapolis . 0 135,225 


00,<2) 


New York ... 0 56,63 


Cleveland 
Boston 
Chicago 


$207,312 


$547,725 


This shows an increase in trust funds in 


these five cities of $5,894,348 or 104 per 
cent. In income distributed the 
was $340,411 or 164 per cent. 

In view of the fact that a large part of 
the funds which come into the hands of 
the community trusts comes from wills 
and bequests which often take effect years 
after they are drawn, this is a very credit- 
able showing. The amount of funds which 
in future years may come into the hands 
of the various community trusts is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. There is no certain way 
of knowing in what wills, already drawn, 
the plan of the community trusts has been 
incorporated, nor how much the estates will 
produce when these wills take effect. But 
it is estimated that wills now known to have 


increase 
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been written, may ultimately bring the va- 
rious community trusts an amount in ex- 
eess of $75,000,000 figuring conservatively. 


Selling the Idea to the Public 

As one studies the way the funds already 
in hand were accumulated and discusses with 
attorneys the preparation of wills incorpo- 
rating the community trust plan, ‘it be- 
comes apparent that the plan, like any 
other new idea, must be “sold” to the giving 
public. But this must not be done through 
any “high powered” sales campaign. It 
ean only be done by a steady distribution 
of the facts and a quiet cultivation of con- 
tacts as they present themselves. 

In Cleveland in addition to the untiring 
efforts of Judge Goff, extending over a pe- 
riod of years, the Foundation made surveys 
of the schools, the courts and the hospitals 
which kept constantly before the public the 
service and aims of that organization. In 
Chicago, extensive magazine and newspaper 
stories, paid advertising, publication of pam- 
phiets, personal work and surveys have 
helped to establish the Community Trust in 
the consciousness of the people. In Boston 
the distribution of income yearly to more 
than 100 charitable and educational organi- 
zations has broadcast the knowledge of the 
Permanent Charity Fund throughout that 
city. 


Activities of New York Community Trust 

An account of the recent activities of the 
New York Community Trust illustrates the 
effort that has been expended, and the con- 
stant attention to detail that has been re- 
quired to firmly establish the idea. It also 
shows the results accomplished. A _ recent 
report of the director, Ralph Hayes, to the 
New York Trustees and Distribution Com- 
mittee, summarizes operations. 

“The bulk of the New York Community 
Trust’s resources will come, of course, from 
wills—wills about whose execution there is 
no certain way. of learning. In the cases of 
those which are reported, the funds even- 
tually to be a part of the Community 
Trust are always deferred until the 
death of the _ testator and _ frequently 
thereafter for the length of two _ lives 
in being.” The grants of which the 
Community Trust is informed may constitute 
a principal of sixteen millions of dollars. 
They may total twice that amount. And no 
one can estimate the size of the additions 
that should be made to account for the funds 
represented by existing but unreported wills. 


Classification of Distribution 
“Though the mass of its resources is thus 


deferred, the flow of funds has nevertheless 
begun to accumulate and exceeds an aggre- 
gate of one and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars, not including some four hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of insurance policies and 
the value of several acres of realty in the 
3orough of Queens. The size of the funds 
presently being managed ranges from a thou- 
sand to a half million dollars. A rough 
classification of the distributions made to 
June, 1927, indicate that approximately 55 
per cent has been allocated within New York 
City, 54% per cent outside the city but within 
the United States, and, 39% per cent out- 
side the country. The signatories of in- 
struments designating the Community Trust 
—considering prospective as well as realized 
funds—include not only persons in the City 
and State of New York but others in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Kan- 
sas. Designated beneficiaries comprise both 
secular and religious agencies, the latter 
classification embracing some funds allocated 
to Protestant, others to Catholic and _ still 
others to Jewish institutions. 


“Appropriations, while mainly in or near 
New York, have gone as far as London, Jeru- 
salem and Vienna. The beneficiaries nom- 
inated become increasingly diversified in 
nature and location; a college in New York 
State, a University in the Middle West, an- 
other in Florida, a third in the Holy Land; a 
hospital in uptown New York and another 
in Orange County; the maintenance of vis- 
iting nurses in three metropolitan boroughs 
and the aid of a _ biological laboratory on 
Long Island; the United Hospital Fund, the 
State Charities Aid Association, the Girl 
Scouts, the Charity Organization Society; 
a recreational tract in the suburbs of New 
York, a camp for girls at Briarcliff, a home 
for the aged in Pittsburgh; assistance for 
American literary workers, for a British 
students’ society, for Viennese child artists 
—to these and others the list extends. 

“In virtually all trusts now being man- 
aged the definite desires of the founder 
are stated. In each instance the Distribu- 
tion Committee has been able to execute 
these instructions literally. Without excep- 
tion, also, it has been enabled to order dis- 
bursed to the beneficiaries 100 per cent of all 
income reported available by the trustees. 
The Community Trust’s administrative bud- 
get has been met entirely from grants for 
that purpose and from assessments levied 
by the trustees upon themselves.” 

In addition to the foregoing activities, the 
New York Community Trust has prepared 
and distributed more than thirty different 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 








kinds of literature on the subject. 


In New 
York and the suburbs 17,000 attorneys have 
received this literature. All of those who 
showed interest in the plan have been con- 
stantly kept informed and many of them seen 
personally. Articles have been published in 
fifty newspapers and _ periodicals. Every 
legitimate opportunity is taken either by di- 
rect mail or personal interviews to call to 
the attention of persons of means the serv- 
ice which the community trust renders. 

In view of the foregoing, the growth of the 
Community Trust throughout this country 
may reasonably be said to have been sound. 
Its future development would appear to de- 
pend on how much cultivation the trustees, 
the distribution committee and the director 
give to the project. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

As one of the pioneer and largest trust 
companies in the South, the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans has 
greatly widened the scope of its activities 
and affiliations. A substantial increase 
brought deposits up to $56,004,000 with re- 
sources amounting to $64,189,000. Annual 
dividends of 18 per cent were distributed on 
eapital of $2,000,000 with surplus and un- 
divided profits amounting to $2,730,171. 





Additional dividends were paid on common 
stock of the Hibernia Securities Company, 
Ine., which is owned by the shareholders of 
the bank, making annual distribution equal 
to 20 per cent. 

The Hibernia Securities Company is ex- 
panding business and connections rapidly. 
An important new link is the establishment 
of the Los Angeles office with Guy E. Bower- 
man as vice-president in charge. The affil- 
iated Hibernia Mortgage Company completed 
its third year of successful operation. 

Five new directors for the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company were recently elected 
as follows: C. E. Meriwether, president 
American Turpentine and Tar Co., Joseph 
Reuther, head of the bakery company, W. 
B. Reily, Jr., president of the Standard Cof- 
fee Co., Ine., Harry B. MeCloskey of Mce- 
Closkey Bros., wholesale grower and son 
of the late Hugh McCloskey, chairman of 
the board, and Willis G. Wilmot, vice-presi- 
dent, Hibernia Securities Co., Inc. 

Frank P. Stubbs, Jr. was elected 
ant trust officer and Mrs. Anna G. 
manager of the St. Charles 


assist- 
Roussel 
Avenue branch. 


Arthur M. Pearson, Lloyd D. Brace and 
John E. Toulmin have been elected assistant 
cashiers of the First National of Boston. 
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MOCO ET CT CC OY COT 


YEAR OF EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY SHARES 
ENHANCEMENT OF MARKET VALUES REFLECT EARNINGS AND PRONOUNCED 
INVESTMENT DEMAND 


MARK A. NOBLE 
Of Noble & Corwin, New York City 





stock in 
New 

an 
that 
accom- 


HE market for shares of 

banks and trust companies in 

York during the year 1927 
amazing one. The widest distribution 
has been known in this field 
plished largely as a result of increased 
recognition astute security buyers of the 
profits to be made and the interest 
to be had, over a period of years, in 
curities of this class. The number of share- 
holders in most of the larger trust com- 
panies has doubled and, in some 
trebled or more in the past twelve months, 
and, although this particular market might 
be called a local one, inquiries have been 
coming in increasing numbers from all sec- 
tions of the country. Institutional buying 
has been heavy, particularly in the case cf 
the security-holding companies, which plan 
to place in their permanent portfolios bank 
stocks for the long pull. 


was 
was 


by 
return 


se- 


cases, 


In former years book value in relation to 
selling price was considered of greatest im- 
portance in the selection of holdings of this 
character. During 1927 a decided 
took place in this respect, and earnings, 
taken in conjunction with the outlook for 
their continuance or improvement, are now 
considered of first importance. 

which has held a selected 
and trust company shares for 
has made a report to its share- 


change 


One company, 
list of bank 
eleven years, 


Original 
cost of 
100 Full 
Shares 
Jan. 1, 
1917 


Additional 
Amount 
Paid for 
Capital 
Increases 


N ne $18,900 
21,350 55,950 
130,000 312,500 
None 105,000 
None 69,700 
None 39,200 
None 80,700 
None 100,700 
oi wad 55,877 
6,667 67 ,367 


Total 
Cost 


Bank of Commerce $18,900 
Corn Exchange Bank....... 34,500 
Farmers Loan & Tr. Co..... 182,500 
First National Bank 105,000 
Hanover National Bank.... 69,700 
Title Guarantee & Tr. Co... 39,200 
Central Union Trust Co.... 80,700 
United States Trust Co..... 100,700 
Bankers Trust Co 48,100 
Brooklyn Trust Co........ 60,700 


holders. 
page. ) 


(This is report shown at bottom of 


Year’s Increase in Market Value 
The institutions and wealthy investors are 
content to forego a large present taxable re- 
turn if they believe the future increase in 
earnings will bring larger rewards in the 
form of more dividends, valuable rights to 
subscribe and enhanced market values. This 
kind of buying, of which a large percentage 
is for several years’ pull, if indulged in by 
thousands of customers, naturally has a 
tendency to increase the market price of the 
securities. This rise of price has actually 
been present as may be seen from the table 
presented : 
Mkt. Price 
Jan. 3, 1927 
Amer. Ex. Irving Tr. Co. 317 
Bankers Trust Co..... 660 
Bk. of New York & Trust 695 
Brooklyn Trust : 810 
Central Union Trust.... 932 
E mpire J. en 375 
Equitable Trust. 312 
Farmers Loan & Tr. Co. 557 
Guaranty Trust.... ; 457 
Kings County Trust.... 2150 
Manufacturers Trust... . 550 
New York Trust the 552 
Title Guar. & Tr. Co 695 
U. Trust. 1890 


Mkt. Price 
Jan. 2, 1928 
410 
995 
705 
1400 


*(1051)! 
*(569)2 


*(698)3 


*($80)4 


*Equivalent value of ‘‘old stock.” 

1 Fifty per cent stock dividend payable 
stockholders of record, April 28, 1927. 

2 Capital increased 1 for 2 at $300, Oct. 
holders of record, Sept. 26, 1927. 

3 Capital increased 1 for 5 at $200, 
holders of record, March 11, 1927. 

4 Capital increased 1 for 4 at $450, July 
holders of record, July 19, 1927. 


May 12th to 


20th to stock- 
April 11th to stock- 


29th to stock- 


Profit 
Total if sold 
Number Market Jan. 1, 1928 
of Shares Value not including 
Now Jan. 1, Dividends 
Held 1928 Received 


Annual 
Cash Income 
1917 1927 


100 
314 
1,000 
100 
167 
200 
184 


$57,000 
188,400 
700,000 
377,500 
217,100 
159,000 
252,080 
295,000 
177,110 
180,000 


$1,000 $1 
1,600 
7,750 
6,000 
2,800 
2,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,300 
3,500 


,800 
6,280 
20,000 


$38,100 
132,450 
387, 500 
10,000 272,500 
5,000 147,400 
7,200 119/800 
2 072 171,380 
),250 194,300 
3°560 121,233 
4,000 112,633 





Total . $740,000 $165,894 $905,894 


$2,603,190 $37,950 $70,162 $1,697,296 












LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


California Trust 
Company 


629 SO. SPRING STREET 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facilities 
in this vicinity. 
Exclusively Trust Service, both 
Personal and Corporate 


Owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


which with its affiliated banks has 
combined resources of over 


$117,000 000.00 











At the present writing there seems to be 
little inclination on the part of recent buy- 
ers to part with their holdings. In fact, 
the popularity of these shares apparently is 
increasing. Since the capital stock of trust 
companies is not very large, this extensive 
scattering of the holdings has a tendency to 
lessen the average number of shares heid 
by each person. This feature again brings 
about a market with a firmer foundation 
and a more stable one than heretofore has 
existed. 


Increased Earnings from Trust Business 


An important although invisible factor in 
the enhancement of trust company earnings 
is the very substantial increase in personal 
and corporate trust business. This item is 
also contributing to national bank earnings 
since the latter have established trust de- 
partments and have actively developed their 
individual as well as corporate trust serv- 
ices. The personal trust business, which 
aggregates for trust companies into billions 
of estate and trust funds under administra- 
tion as well as custodianships, is an extreme- 
ly profitable department. This is indicated 
in the case of some of the larger trust com- 
panies where volume of banking funds have 
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had relatively small increase, but earning 
capacity has reached new records. 

Whereas ten years ago a man leaving an 
estate of a few millions was considered to 
have left a large estate, today many for- 
tunes are left, from which the income ex- 
ceeds one million a year. The corporate 
trust departments developed approximately 
in proportion to the growth of the New York 
market for bonds and stocks of all kinds. 
Operations as transfer agent, registrar and 
in other corporate capacities have been at 
record volume during 1927. It can be seen 
at a glance from the transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange alone what this 
growth has been. 

The deposits also have been swelling 
through natural reflection of the business 
and prosperity of the entire country. It is 
not to be expected that the financial institu- 
tions of New York—the center of financial 
affairs in the United States—will play a 
lesser part in the future than in the past 
in this growth. It is almost certain that 
a large portion of the financing of our in- 
dustries and other activities will be effected 
through or with the New York and 
trust companies. 

Nothing but some widespread calamity, 
halting for a time the progress of the entire 





bank 


nation, can stop the natural development 
and growth of our trust companies, and, 


when well managed, their earning powers. 
The present outlook offers no sign of an ex- 
tended credit situation, swollen 
labor questions or other indications of an 
unsound business basis. When January 1, 
1929, comes around the market prices for 
trust company shares may be higher or 
lower, but the prestige, scope and the future 
possibilities for our trust companies will 
have increased in the same manner as dem- 
onstrated in the past years. 


inventories, 


2, 2 2 
~° ~~ “e 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT MORRIS- 
TOWN TRUST COMPANY 
A number of official promotions have been 
announced by the Morristown Trust Com- 
pany of Morristown, New Jersey. Frederick 


B. Strong, treasurer of the company, was 
made a vice-president; James S. Heath, 
Warren MeVay, George F. Mellick and 


Chirles F. Carrell were made assistant sec- 
retaries and treasurers. All have 
with the company a number of years. 

In addition to the last quarterly dividend 
of 2% per cent, an extra dividend of the 
same amount was declared. The last year 
has been one of the most successful in the 
history of the company. 


been 
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Statement of Condition December 31, 1927 


Officers 


WILLIAM A. DURST 
President 
HENRY D. THRALL 
Vice-President and 
Treasurer 
CHARLES V. SMITH 
Vice-President and 
Trust Officer 
DAvip R. WEST 
Vice-President 
JAMES M. MARTIN 
General Counsel 
Ivor W. CHAMBERS 
Secretary 
FRANK J. MULCAHY 
Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer 
CLARENCE E, DRAKE 
Assistant Trust Officer 
JAMES W. GROVES 
Assistant Secretary 
Joe R. BYERS 
Cashier 
MaAuRICE K. MARK 
Assistant Trust Officer 


Directors 


EDWARD W. DECKER 
Chairman of the Board 
SEWALL D. ANDREWS 
CHARLES C. BOVEY 
WILLIAM F. BROOKS 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN 
FREDERIC W. CLIFFORD 
ALBERT C. COBB 
WILLARD R. CRAY 
GEORGE D. DAYTON 
EDWARD W. DECKER 
WILLiaM A. Durst 

FRANK T. HEFFEL- 
FINGER 
HUBERT KELLY 
FREDERICK E. KENAS- 
TON 
HORACE LOWRY 
JAmMEs M. MARTIN 

HENRY L. MOORE 
GEORGE H. PARTRIDGE 
JOHN S. PILLSBURY 
ARTHUR R. ROGERS 
CHARLES V. SMITH 
HENRY D. THRALL 
FRED C. VAN DUSEN 
JAMES A. VAUGHAN 
Harry B. WAITE 
THEODORE WOLD 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


RESOURCES 


Mortgages on Real Estate 

Mortgages on Real Estate Guar- 
anty Fund 

Loans and Discounts............. 

Municipal and Other Bonds 

United States Government Secu- 
rities 

Real Estate, 311-313 Nicollet Ave. 

Advances Secured by Trust Estates 

Accounts Receivable 

Overdrafts 

Cash and Due from Banks........ 


$1,852,443.84 


146,900.00 
7,004,841.16 
7,088, 164.43 


3,522,462.25 
150,000.00 
291,661.59 
211,667.00 
441.79 
3,653,457.99 


$23,922,040.05 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
eT Cee te Oey 
Undivided Profits................ 
Dividends Payable January 3, 1928 
Special Deposits 

Deposits 


$1,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
460,099.42 
24,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
18,437,940.63 


$23,922,040.05 





Oldest Trust Company in Minnesota 
Established 1&8} 


Affiliated with 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


Combined Resources, $120,559,397.46 


Combined Deposits, 108,850,452.88 


Ty] 1883 |e 





INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA RECORDS 
FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


To say that the Integrity Trust Company 
during its forty years of existence has kept 
pace with the financial and banking growth 
of Philadelphia, with policies responsive to 
steadily widening latitude of service, is but 
part of its story of progress. Its growth has 
been due largely to a constant regard for 
those precepts of banking and trust company 
conduct which build up a loyal clientele. 
This- implies an attitude of cooperation and 
usefulness which beyond the routine 
or mechanics of banking and trust business. 
The result of such policy is to be found in 
the steady growth of deposits and of the 
various departments, unaffected by ups and 
downs in the general tide of business or 
financial affairs. 


goes 


The Integrity Trust Company opened for 
business in October, 1887, with an authorized 
capital of $250,000, occupying at that time 
a remodeled dwelling house at the southwest 
corner of Fourth and Green streets. This 
was the day of horse cars and when Green 
street was one of the important thorough- 
fares of the city. The present building at 
that location was erected in 1902 and while 
the earlier activities of the company were 
mainly of a neighborhood type, there was a 
steady growth. Each year witnessed ad- 
vance as may be seen from a comparative 
table giving the figures as to resources for 
each decade. At the end of the first ten 
years the resources were $1,188,897; in 1907 
they amounted to $4,858,313; in 1917 reach- 
ing $7,879,485 and the latest statement of 
December 31, 1927, showing $26,331,327. In- 
cidentally, it is of interest to note that since 
the fortieth anniversary date last October 


resources have registered an increase of 
nearly three millions of dollars with de- 


posits aggregating $19,941,512. The capital 
now is $750,000; surplus, $4,000,000, and un- 
divided profits, $153,678. 

The Integrity occupies one of the most 
attractive banking homes in Philadelphia 
with a spacious banking room which arrests 
attention on account of its classic design 
and studied proportions. The building is 
after the creative design of the well-known 
architect, Paul P. Cret and takes the place 
of the former home of the Merchants Union 
Trust Company which was absorbed by the 
Integrity Trust Company in May, 1923. The 
front of the building presents an inviting 
appearance with lofty pillars and a_ pro- 
scenium effect in the center of which appears 
the distinctive emblem of the Company. 


Owing to the growing importance of Phila 
delphia’a new banking center west of Broad 
street, the directors of the Integrity have 
arranged to secure a permanent location 
in that district by authorizing a long time 
rental and lease on the banking room and 
vault of a new twenty-one story office build- 
ing to be erected at the southeast corner 
of Walnut and Sixteenth streets and which 
will be known as the Integrity Trust Build- 


ing. VPresent offices at 717 Chestnut street 
and at Fourth and Green streets will be 
continued. 

The Integrity may lay claim to an ex- 


ceptionally fine dividend record. There is 
an unbroken record of dividends since, 1890, 
the rate mounting by stages from 514 per 
cent to the present annual rate of 40 per cent, 
Of total dividend disbursements during the 
forty years, amounting to §$2,SS1,750, 
siderably more than one half, 


con- 
namely, $1,- 


684,000 was paid within the past ten years. 
September the 


Last directors. transferred 


HANDSOME BUILDING OCCUPIED BY THE MAIN 
OFFICE OF THE INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
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$250,000 from 
$4,000,000. 
The Integrity is fortunate in the coopera- 
tive spirit which animates its personnel and 
its active board of directors. The president. 
Mr. Philip E. Guckes, entered the employ 
of the Company as a clerk in 1893 and has 
been president since 1920. Associated with 
President Guekes in the official management 
is the following staff: William G. Berlinger, 
vice-president ; Arthur King Wood, vice-presi- 
dent: John Stokes Adams, vice-president ; 
George A. Kilian, treasurer; William 4G. 
Semisch, secretary; H. Lee Casselberry, asst. 


surplus making that figure 


treasurer: J. Somers Smith, Jr., Asst. Sec- 
retary: William J. Clark, asst. treasurer; 


C. Perey Willcox, asst. secretary; H. Carlton 
Antrim, asst. secretary; William H. Conger, 
Jr.. trust officer; William C. Byrnes, title 
officer. 














PHILIP E. GUCKES 
President, Integrity Trust Company of Philadelphia 


The Integrity Trust Company has financial 
affiliation with the Title Company of Phila- 
delphia which was organized over a year 
ago, which handles title researches and in- 
cidental matters for the trust company. The 
Seaboard Bond and Mortgage is also an 
organization in which the Integrity has a 
large financial interest and which has de- 
veloped a growing market for its guaran- 
teed mortgages among banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies and individuals. 





refinery at New Orleans 
New Orleans 


XXX 

Cotton Seed Oil 
New Orleans, the center of the 
cotton belt, leadsin the manufacture 
of cotton seed oil. Here more than 
6000 tank cars (48,000,000 gallons) 
of crudecotton seed oil are convert- 
ed annually by the five New Orleans 
refineries into many valuable food 
products. Also during 1926 more 
than 2,000,000 pounds of refined cot- 
ton seed oil were exported through- 

the port of New Orleans. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


New Orleans, U.S.A. 








RECORD EARNINGS BY UNION TRUST. 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 

Notwithstanding lower money rates the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago achieved 
the largest earnings in the history of the 
organization during the past year, accord- 
ing to announcement by Frederick H. Raw- 
son, chairman of the board. The volume 
of business in commercial, trust and other 
departments is likewise at the highest point. 
Net earnings, after taxes and reserves dur- 
ing 1927 amounted to $1,312,730 as compared 
With $1,227,051 in 1926. Percentage on cap- 
ital was 43.67 as against 40.90 in 1926 and 
on invested capital 17.21 as compared with 
16.93 in 1926. During the year $1,000,000 
was added to surplus, giving combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of $8,118,- 
000. In connection with the last quarterly 
dividend disbursement of 3 per cent an extra 
dividend of 4 per cent was authorized by 
directors. 


The Old National Bank and Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Washington reports to- 
tal assets under administration of over $54,- 
000,000, of which $23,806,336 consist of bank- 
ing business and $30,283,913 under trust 
department administration. 
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Fidelity Union 
‘Trust Company 








G jpce naming among large Ameri- 





150,000 people, a number equal to 1/3 
the population of Newark. 


Financial Strength 


The latest statement of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, as of December 


31, 1927, shows: 





























Deposits ‘ $136,836,035.65 
Total Assets $151,369,800.74 
Capital & Surplus $ 13,766,448.80 


This is an appreciable gain over the 
assets of the Institution at the time of 
the merger, July 1, 1927, with five of 
the largest banks in Newark to make 
the first City-wide Banking Service in 
the city. 


City-wide Banking 


This . Institution is not great in 
amount of deposits only, but in the 
number of people it serves and the di- 
versity and high character of its inter 
ost. 
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can banks, this Institution serves 


William Scherer, Chairman of the Board 


Tt has over 80,000 Savings Deposi- 
toss. Its Trust Department is one of the 
largest in the East. It operates 6 Safe 
Deposit Vaults. It buys and sells securi- 
ties throughout the state. Its corre: 
spondent banks are among the largest in 
New Jersey. 

In commercial business, its accounts 
are widely diversified among many 
lines of industry, and vary in size from 
small retail shops to tremendous cor 
Porations whose credit requirements ex- 
ceed six figures. 


Experienced Officers 

‘The officers of the Fidelity Union are 
men who have spent their lifetime in its 
service. There are 45 officers and 49 
employees, experienced in New Jersey 
conditions. They seek to maintain per- 
sonal contacts with each customer. 

This Company has 29 directors, 
Many of them active on special of 
standing committees, and is served in its 
Branches by 5 Advisory Boards, com- 
prised of $1 prominent business men of 
the state. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member Gedenal Reserve System 
Newark, New Jersey 


at Broad and Bank 


Write Us 


As the largest bank in New Jersey, 
‘we are in an ideal position to serve you 
in this territory. Due to our numerous 
Connections throughout the state we can 
work out many of your financial prob- 
lems along constructive and advanta- 
geous lines. 


We invite you to make a contact with 
the Fidelity Union, and if you are con 
vinced that we can help you, to place 
your company and personal accounts 
with us, and to investigate our Trust 
Department in connection with your 
estate. 





an 


Fs ee 


Uzal H. McCarter, President 


OF SPECIMEN of ad- 


vertisement run in all 
North Jersey newspapers 
and in New York Times 
and Herald Tribune by 
Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, the 
largest bank and _ trust 
company in New Jersey. 









Fidelity Union Trust 


at Broad and Bank Streets 


Company 














Newark, New Jersey 


—<64 Roe — 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK NEARING COMPLE- 
TION OF A QUARTER CENTURY OF REMARKABLE GROWTH 


Although a comparative’ stripling in 
years alongside of pioneer trust companies 
which have crossed or nearing the century 
mark, the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has attained within the past twenty- 
five years, a maturity and stature in volume 
of business, efficiency and quality of services 
which afford one of the most interesting 
chapters in the annals of American trust 
company development. On March 3ist of 
this year the Bankers Trust Company will 
have completed a quarter of a century and 
the occasion may well serve to celebrate an 
achievement which is without parallel in 
the trust company field. What is perhaps 
most significant in the remarkable career 
of this company is the demonstration of the 
fact that quality of service is the most po- 
tent factor in its success, a lesson that can- 
not be too strongly emphasized at this time 
in relation to efficient trust work, either in 
behalf of individuals or corporations. Among 
financial interests, trust company people and 
the public the very word “Bankers Trust” 
conveys a significance such as attaches only 
to a financial organization which has from 
its beginning and throughout its career trans 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman of the Board of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York 


lated the highest ideals and standards into 
actual practice. 

It is fitting that the twenty-fifth year of 
the Bankers Trust Company should reveal 
its highest record in earnings and in volume 
of banking business and fiduciary assets 
under administration. While conditions in 
banking have changed materially since the 
Bankers began business on March 31, 1903, 
it is interesting to recall that this company 
received its initial impulse from an associa- 
tion of leading bankers of New York City 
who realized the possibilities of centering 
into a trust company the fiduciary business 
which they were by law prevented from ac- 
cepting because of the limitations on na- 
tional bank functions. To the late Henry 
Pomeroy Davison, a partner of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, is credited the conception of 
such an outlet for profitable business which 
the national banks could not themselves 
handle. An important part of the organi- 
zation of the Bankers Trust Company was 
that it should primarily develop trust serv- 
ice, although in later years and especially 
with the granting of trust powers to na- 
tional banks, the banking business of the 


—- 


A. A. TILNEY 
President of the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
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STEADY GROWTH 


The progress of the AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY is a measure 
of the confidence of our friends. 








Deposits 
SAE ein Nia aD ENG Cilia IRN pte Be ee $26,751,327.78 
ye 38,784,700.60 
49,319,439.51 
53,938,974.57 
55,328,678.73 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar Street, New York 373 East 


149th Street, Bronx. Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 
297 Madison Avenue, New York 209 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 57 Bay Street, St. George, 8. I 
161-19 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 


company was developed on the same admir- 
able commingling of conservative and yet 
progressive policies which characterized the 
fiduciary departments. The board of direc- 
tors, which originally contained the names 


of some of the biggest men in New York 
banking a quarter of a century ago, still 


possesses a personnel which represents some 
of the most important financial and banking 
interests of the city. 

On the roster of its executives is also to 
be found the names of men distinguished in 
American banking, such as the first presi- 
dent, the late Edmund C. Converse, Benja- 
min Strong now governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, Thomas Lamont, 
now member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, Seward Prosser, present chairman 
of the board, who yielded the duties of presi- 
dent some years ago to the present incum- 
bent, A. A. Tilney. 

The Bankers Trust Company started with 
capital of $1,000,000, which was twenty times 
oversubscribed, and surplus of $500,000. Tn 
1919 the.capital was increased from $11,250.- 
000 to $20,000,000, and the latest statement 
shows surplus of $20,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $21,488,020. During the past year 
combined resources increased from $531,- 
683,414 to $651,879,859 and deposits increased 
from $423,989,000 to $562,069,051. Record 
earnings of the year amounted to $9,457,000 
at the rate of 47.28 on capital and of which 
$5,457,000 was placed to the account of un- 
divided profits. Average earnings for the 
past three years were 44.89 per cent on capi- 
tal with annual dividend rate of 20 per cent 
with increase in book value of stock during 
the past year from $280 to $307 per share. 

Impressive as the banking totals appear 
they represent but a proportionately smaller 
part of the great volume of business con- 
ducted at the Bankers Trust Company in 
connection with its personal and corporate 
trust service which bear the stamp of excep- 
tional excellence. It is well known in finan- 





cial circles that any corporate appointment 
which bears the signature of the Bankers 
Trust Company is in itself a high guarantee. 

In its official and employee personnel the 
Bankers Trust Company represents a happy 
and loyal family which is rare even in this 
day of wholesome staff relationships. Like- 
wise the Bankers commands a high regard 
umong members of the banking and trust 
company fraternities of the country because 
of the genuine spirit of cooperation and 
helpfulness, granting freely of its experi- 
ence and methods to others. The same spirit 
of service which obtains at the main office 
finds reflection in its New York uptown 
branches and in its Paris and London offices. 

At a recent meeting of directors the fol- 
lowing official advancements were an- 
nounced: R. H. Fullerton and R. C. Hogan 


have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Bankers Trust Company. W. G. Robins, 


I. Streeter and George B. Uruhart have been 
elected assistant vice-presidents. J. B. Ever- 
ett, J. W. Brackes and N. F. Brandin have 
been elected assistant treasurers. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
STRIDES FORWARD 

While the absorption of the Common- 
wealth and Standard Banks last July con- 
tributed materially to assets and deposits, 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York has maintained its exceptional record 
of growth during the past year. Deposits 
increased from $214,374,000 to $244,049,000 
and resources increased from $247,900,000 
to within four millions of the three hundred 
million mark. Capital was increased in con- 
nection with the mergers from $10,000,000 
to $15,250,000. Surplus and undivided profits 


have increased to $28,836,655 with reserves 
of $2,616,582. 

Announcement was made recently of the 
appointment of Francis X. Gallagher, Frank 


R. Long and Harry M. Reynolds as assistant 
secretaries. 








OFFICIAL CHANGES IN FIRST WISCONSIN GROUP 
GEORGE B. LUHMAN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST CO. 


At the recent 
directors of the 


annual meeting of the 
First Wisconsin Trust 
Company of Milwaukee, George B. Luhman, 
formerly vice-president and trust officer, was 
elected president. Numerous other official 
promotions were announced as a result of 
annual meetings of the affiliated First Wis- 
consin National Bank and the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company. All directors of the 
First Wisconsin institutions were re-elected 
and new are as follows: Geo. C. 
Dreher, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Harry S. Johnston, president, 
Robt. A. Johnston Company: Walter J. Koh- 
ler, president, Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis. : 
John Le Feber, president, Gridley Dairy Com- 
pany: Geo. B. Luhman, president, First Wis- 
consin Trust Company; H. H. Seaman, presi- 
dent. Seaman Body Corporation ; L. R. Smith, 
president, A. O. Smith Corporation: J. T. 
Wilson, vice-president, the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, Kenosha. 


directors 
Wiseccnsin 
Bank : 


In addition to the election of Mr, Luhman 
as president of the First Wisconsin Trust 


WALTER KASTEN 
President, First Wisconsin National Bank 


Company, Mr. Elewyn, formerly with Miller, 


Mads & Fairchild, was elected assistant trust 
officer. All other officers were re-elected. 

At the First Wisconsin National Bank the 
new elections were: E. A. 
Vice-president; N. 
vice-president; 
vice-president ; 
cashier. 


Bacon, assistant 
Rendenbach, assistant 
Philip P. Edwards, assistant 
Clarence Becker, assistant 
The following promotions were an- 
nounced: Geo. E. Fleischmann, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president; E. R. 
Ormsby, from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice-president; Fredk. Wergin, from 
tant cashier to assistant vice-president ; 
George T. Campbell, from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice-president: S. R. Quaden, 
from auditor to comptroller. All cther offi- 
cers were re-elected. 


assis- 


Combined net 
Wisconsin 
cember 31, 


profits of the three First 
institutions for year ending De. 
1927, were $1,156,251.06, amount- 
ing to 19.27 ver cent on the capital stock of 
the bank. Average total deposits increased 
from $92,592,749, to $95,006,084. Savings de- 
, to $16G.- 
cent were 


posits increased from $15,675,817.3 
Dividends of 12 per 


904,924.32. 


GEorRGE B. LUHMAN 
Elected_President of the First Wisconsin Trust Company 
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Departments 


BANKING .- 
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BOND 


SAFE DEPOSIT - REAL ESTATE LOAN 


In the center of Chicago’s 
Financial District 


RESOURCES 42 MILLIONS 


~, 
CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER 
President 





JOHN W. O’LEARY 


Vice President 





paid on the capital stock of the bank during 


the year. 

Elections at annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Grand and Sixth National 
Bank were: N. Rendenbach, vice-president 
(formerly cashier); and A. M. Rebstock, 
cashier, (formerly with First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank). All other officers were re- 
elected. 


PROGRESS OF PLAINFIELD TRUST 
COMPANY 

Typifving the best traditions of combined 
banking and trust service, the Plainfield 
Trust Company of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
has developed an impressive volume of 
business. Banking resources aggregate $22,- 
909,487 and deposits $20,942,099. Capital 
stock is $650,000; surplus $1,000,000; undi- 
vided profits and special reserve fund $234,- 
846. The trust department holds ‘stocks, 
bands, mortgages, cash and other invest- 
ments amounting to $10,545,933 and man- 
ages real estate property valued at $1,111.- 
801. Th new home of the company is a 
model of modern convenience and equip- 
ment. The Plainfield Trust Company enjoys 
the active interest of a representative board 
of directors. 


LAW FIRM SPECIALIZING IN WILLS AND 
LIVING TRUSTS 

Announcement is made of a partnership 
by Daniel S. Remsen, R. H. Burton-Smith 
and Allen H. Remsen, for the general prac- 
tice of law in New York under the firm 
name of Remsen, Burton-Smith & Remsen, 
specializing in Wills and Living Trusts, 
Daniel S. Remsen is well known among 
members of the trust company fraternity 
as one of the foremost authorities on will 
writing and as the author of standard text 
books on that subject. Mr. Burton-Smith 
was formerly associated with trust com- 
pany work and has devoted particular at- 
tention to the matter of standardization of 
trust instruments. Allen H. Remsen is the 
son of Daniel S. Remsen and was formerly 
associated with the trust department of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company of New 
York. 


The Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
is being organized at Big Timber, Montana, 
with capital of $100,000 and $25,000 surplus. 

Omer K. Benedict has been elected presi- 
dent of the First Trust & Savings Bank of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, succeeding Colonel Patrick 
J. Huley, resigned. 
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Condensed Statement, December 31st, 1927 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Re- 
serve Bank and due from 
other Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
(Market Value $1,219,986.58) 
Other Secur (Market Value 
$2,197,328.62 ; 
Loans Secured ae Collateral. . 
Bills Receivable 
Bonds and Mortgages Owned. . 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . 


1,184,092.44 


. 1,995,094.78 
.11,626,102.22 
35,000.00 

852,700.00 
70,496.57 


$19,603,309.47 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus......... 500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,011,012.56 
—_——_—_————. $2,511,012.56 
Reserved for Taxes and Ex- 
penses. is Sues 
Dividend No. 93, 4%, Extra 
Dividend, 2%, ; ay “io Janu- 
ary 3, 1928 45,000.00 
Prad: Depositerss...... .oss00 6 17,008,882.66 


38,414.25 


$19,603 ,309.47 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis Spencer Morris, Chairman 
Charles 8S. Brown Robert L. Gerry 
Robert Goelet Edward De Witt 
Frederic de P. Foster John D. Peabody 
Alfred E. Marling Charles M. van Kleeck 
Howland Pell Stanley A. Sweet 








Edmund P. Rogers, President 
George F. Butterworth 
Arthur J. Morris 
Warren Cruikshank 
William G. Ver Planck 
Edward C. Cammann 


Bernon S. Prentice 
Franklin B. Lord 
Howard Elliott 
Russell E. Burke 
Henry W. Bull 











LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK REPORTS 


MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR IN ITS HISTORY 


Reaping the reward of diligent adherence 
to the most conservative and approved prin- 
ciples of creating real estate mortgage loans, 
the Lawyers Mortgage Company of New 
York experienced the most successful year 
in the history of the organization. The char- 
acter of institutions and individuals who in- 
vest in the guaranteed mortgages issued by 
the Lawyers Mortgage Company is evidence 
of the high repute which these mortgages 
command. Of the $338,061,302 mortgages 
outstanding the savings banks to the num- 
ber of 55 have purchased $53,794,884; 32 
insurance companies hold $32,445,535; 54 
trust companies have bought $24,748,580; 564 
charitable institutions have in their port- 
folios a total of $34,708,960; 3,673 trustees 
own $54,247,574 and §$1388,115,819 are 
tributed among 14,229 individuals. Being 
legal for trust investments and _ providing 
hoth the maximum of safety as well as fair 
return, these mortgages provide an ideal out- 
let for investment of trust funds. 

Gross earnings of the Lawyers Mortgage 
Company during 1927 were the largest since 
the company began operations, amounting to 
$4,073,885 with net profits of $2,550,183. 


dis- 


Sales of guaranteed mortgages, including ex- 
tensions, amounted to $115,299,863 and net 
gain in outstanding mortgages $46,060,965. 
Since the company was organized it has 
guaranteed a total of $1,033,079,119 of mort- 
gages of which $695,017,817 have been paid 
in full. 

In conformity with a by-law adopted hy 
the company 25 years ago limiting amount 
of outstanding guaranteed mortgages to 
twenty times its capital and surplus, the 
stockholders were requested at a meeting on 
January 19th, of this year, to pay in $1,000,- 
000, increasing capital from $10,000,000 to 
$11,000,000. During the past year the sum 
of $1,000,000 was transferred from current 
arnings to surplus, thus making a total ad- 
dition of $2,000,000 to the fund protecting 
guaranteed mortgages and bringing capital 
and surplus to $18,000,000. The net profits 
of $2,550,183 during 1927 compare with §$2,- 
270,215 for 1926 and $2,003,588 for 1925. 


Purchase of the First National Bank of 
Bangor, Me., by the Merrill Trust Company 
of the same city, has been announced. 
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ROBERT L. CLARKSON ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


Commencing his banking career as runner 
for a brokerage office at four dollars a week, 
Robert L. Clarkson recently stepped into the 


presidential position of the second largest 
bank in the United States at the age of 
thirty-six. when he was elected to that 


office at the Chase National Bank of New 
York. He succeeds John McHugh, who was 
elected chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, a position left vacant on May 1, 1927, 
by the resignation of Gates W. MeGarrah 
to become chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Mr. 
Clarkson became associated with the Chase 
National Bank credit department in 1919 
after a varied experience in brokerage 
business and after rendering valuable serv- 
ice in the navy during the war, receiving 
an ensign’s commission at Annapolis. He be- 
came a vice-president of the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation in 1921 and in 1925 became 
assistant to the president of the Chase Na- 
tional tank and a director. Following 
merger with the Mechanics & Metals in 1926, 
Mr. Clarkson wis elected vice-chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Albert H. Wiggin continues as chairman 
of the board of the Chase National and also 
of the Chase Securities Corporation. Earl 





ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
Elected President Chase National Bank of New York 


ID. Babst was elected a member of the board 
of the Chase National and a number of pro- 
motions were announced after the recent an- 
nual meeting. James H. Gannon, the bank’s 
London representative, becomes a vice-presi- 
dent, and William E. Purdy, George H. Say- 
lor, M. Haddon Howell and Joseph C. Ro- 
vensky, formerly second vice-presidents, are 
promoted to be vice-presidents. The follow- 
ing assistant cashiers become second vice- 
presidents: S. Frederick Telleen, Otis Ever- 
ett, William H. Moorhead, Harold L. Van 
Kleeck, T. Arthur Pyterman, Ambrose FE. 
Impey and Robert J. Kiesling. Lynde Sel- 
den, formerly secretary of the American. 
Sugar Refining Company, Thomas B. Nichols, 
manager of the Produce Exchange Branch 
of the bank and George S. Schaeffer, mana- 
ger of the bank’s Isthmian branches, were 
also elected second vice-presidents. The fol- 
lowing assistant cashiers were appointed: 
Manfred Barber and Ernest R. Kuhlman, 
formerly manager and assistant manager, 
respectively, of the foreign department, Fred- 
erick C. Eggerstedt, formerly chief clerk, 
August Bender and John J. Lendrum. Fred 
Brunck was appointed assistant manager of 
the Kighty-sixth street branch. 

In Chase Securities Corporation, Jonas C. 
Anderson and Charles F. Batchelder, for- 
merly assistant vice-presidents, are promoted 
to be vice-presidents and M. G. B. Whelpley, 
formerly a vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, becomes a vice-president of the 
Securities Corporation. Leslie W. Snow, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Securities 
Corporation, is promoted to be an assistant 
vice-president. 

Among the outstanding developments of 
the past vear at the Chase National Bank of 
New York were the following, exceeding for 
the first time the billion mark in total re- 
sources, celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the bank, opening of the Grand Cen- 
tral Branch, the recent merger with the 
Mutual Bank which became effective on De- 
cember 2Sth, and the broadening policy .of 


the Chase Securities Corporation in inau- 
gurating a retail securities sale system. 
At the time of the Mutual Bank merger 


the capital of the Chase National Bank was 
increased from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 and 
the surplus from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
The December 31, 1927, statement, as shown 
in the annual report, gives total resources 
as $1,001,292,727. The undivided _ profit 
account of the bank from December 31, 1926 
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Prompt Probate Service 
to Non-Residents 


Twenty years of successful trust experience, 
complete facilities and a large financial respon- 
sibility enable us to offer prompt and efficient 
probate service. 
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Equipped to act as Administrator of estates 
of non-residents or as Statutory Agent for non- 
mi resident Executors. 

Hi} 


Correspondence Invited 


The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co. 


of Spokane 


Total Responsibility Over $53,000,000 


to December 31, 1927, after deducting all 
expenses and making full provisions for all 
bad and doubtful debts charging off the 
building formerly occupied by the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, providing for re- 
serve for taxes and including the undivided 
profits of the Mutual Bank showed an in- 
erease of $8,070,375. Out of these profits 
dividends of 14 per cent were declared on 
the $40,000,000 capital of the bank, amount- 
ing to $5,600,000. Profits of the Chase Se- 
curities Corporation for the same period were 
$3,475,708, out of which dividends of $1,600,- 
000 were declared, amounting to $4 per share 
on the 400,000 shares outstanding. The sur- 
plus and profit account of the corporation on 
December 31, 1927, was $11,549,352. In re- 
porting on the Chase Securities Corporation, 
Mr. Wiggin states that during the years 
1926 and 1927 the corporation acted as one 
of the syndicate managers in issues totaling 
more than $1,100,000,000. 


Plans are in prospect for merger of the 
City National Bank with the Bridgeport 
Trust Company of Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
sulting in combined deposits of nearly 
$25,000,000. C. Barnum Seeley, president 
of the trust company is slated for chairman 
of the board of the consolidated institution. 


GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCING NEW 
LINE OF CARS 

To maintain and strengthen its dominant 
position in the field of motor production and 
distribution General Motors has announced 
a new line of motor cars and extensive 
improvements in its power plants. The new 
Chevrolet has become an immediate success 
with its improved appointments, four-wheel 
brakes and other improvements. New mod- 
els of the Pontiac are on the market and 
the Old Motor Division is offering an entire- 
ly new car in collaboration with the Fisher 
30dy Division. The Cadillac Motor Divi- 
sion is offering additional models in the 
La Salle line and to make the picture com- 
plete there are the new Buicks and Oak- 
lands, appealing to varying tastes, require- 
ments and purses. 

President Alfred Sloan, Jr. of General 
Motors predicts a bigger year for the auto- 
motive industry, especially in view of the 
fact that the number of cars in use increases 
each year and because of rapid expansion 
of overseas markets. 

Transactions passing through the Chicago 
Clearing House in 1927 reached an unpre- 
ecedented total of $385,958,200,000, as com- 
pared with $34,907,100 in 1926. 
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New England’s ‘Pioneer Colleges 


| poemees College was established in rns College, although not actually 
1636 — only six years after the earliest created until 1700, was conceived as 
settlement of Boston. It was a most re- early as 1638, when a parcel of land was 
markable feat for those : set aside at New Haven 
determined colonists, | - = : @ and called the “college 
amid the imminent dan- [™"—.“-—=>34'y in land.” Though faced 
gers and hardships of | =e with various difficulties 
pioneering toappreciate | | the project was never 
the value of culture— | il | abandoned. From the 
and to fulfil so soon the fe-sSsqliRBRlil i “| indomitable spirit of 
community’s responsi- ee eo =u these early Conneécticut 
bility to foster higher 1s REE, ng colonists has evolved 
ks Of Ye! atl 
education. cur mot full 9 ; the Yale of today. 


While thus ministering to the intellectual needs, New England has also steadily progressed in the 

commercial world. OLD COLONY TrusT COMPANY, an institution reared in this spirit of New 

England initiative and vision, offers every advantage for banking, investment, and trust service of 
the highest order. Your needs can be satisfied at any of our five convenient offices. 


Capital, $15,000,000 Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


52 Temple Place 83 Massachusetts Avenue 167 Summer Street 222 Boylston Street 
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Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 





For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
7000 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will he 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, 


Incorporated 1907 


CHiCAGO 











DAY AND NIGHT BANKING RESPONSIVE TO MODERN 
DEMANDS 


H. ENNIS JONES 
Vice-president, Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia 





NE of the most important and popu- 

lar of the services credited to the 

new era of banking is that of extend- 
ing the regular banking hours to enable the 
transaction of business after three 
Some authorities differ as to just 
where, and how banking before and after 
the regularly adopted ten to three o’clock 
hours was introduced in America, but it is 
generally conceded that the value of this 
manner of serving the public was first recog- 
nized by the small country banks. 

In the outlying communities where the 
bank’s clientele is composed of those engaged 
in agriculture, or, employed in local indus- 
tries the banks long ago found it necessary 
to remain open one or more nights a 


o'clock. 
when. 


week, 
usually between the hours of seven and nine. 
Thus it was in this modest way that our 
present form of modern day and night bank- 
ing is thought to have had its inception. 

Life and conditions in our big cities are 
similar to those in the smaller towns, only 
we find them considerably more concentrated 
and intensively developed. However, the 
people are moved by the same influences and 
human nature is the same the world over. 
It is only natural therefore, that some of 
the more progressive city banks should adopt 
and further develop the idea of their ‘‘coun- 
try cousins” in accordance with the condi- 
tions surrounding their particular clientele. 

The service that a bank renders after 
three o'clock in the afternoon has unlimited 
possibilities for development. For instance, 
there are many who do the bulk of their 
cash business in the late afternoon and even- 
ing, such as the hotel, theatres, stores, clubs 
and merchants, who, before the advent of 
this modern form of banking were deprived 
of the privilege of placing their funds in 
the bank where they are secure from all the 
elements. 

Of course, it is not advisable to keep every 
department of the bank open until midnight, 
because there is not the demand for buying 
and selling securities, or foreign exchange, 
making loans, or entering safe deposit boxes, 
as there exists for opening new accounts and 





cashing checks, making deposits, purchasing 
travelers’ cheques and furnishing general 
bank information. However, there is no 
reason why every form or condition of bank- 
ing service cannot be met at any time of 
the day or night, subject to certain reserva- 


tions. We have recently found it necessary 
to open our vault department one night each 
week until nine o'clock which enables our 


depositors to have access to their boxes in 
the evening. 

Everyone is familiar with the conditions 
that exist in many of our larger cities which 
make it very unsafe for a client to carry a 
large amount of cash, or entrust its delivery 
to their employees. This has resulted in the 
adoption by some of the more progressive 
banking institutions of the armored truck 
service for the collection of deposits, deliv- 
ering payrolls, ete., and this is now a very 
important component of night hanking sery- 
ice. 

As we watch these messengers of safety 
and service glide swiftly through our city 
streets and thoroughfares in the evening, 
Wwe sometimes do not realize that we are wit- 
nessing the dawn of an inevitable era of 
progress in banking, that has been brought 
about by conditions far beyond the control 
of either Danker, merchant, or manufacturer, 
but is an integral part of the modern bank’s 
effort to render the utmost in service to its 


clients—and then, too. we must consider 
that the great majority of a large city’s 


army of employees would be entirely de- 
prived of ever entering a banking institu- 
tion if it were not for this very necessary 
facility which naturally 
thrift among our citizens. 


tends to promote 

Night banking service has also solved the 
problem of the manufacturer who pays his 
employees with checks rather than submit 
to the hazards of handling cash for his pay- 
roll, and many persons on their way to and 
from the theatre find the barking room a 
pleasant place to not only transact business, 
but to meet their friends and keep appoint- 
ments. 


Among the pioneers in this form of bank- 
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SHORT TERM 


INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 

have beens purchased by more 

thans five thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office *250 WEST 57 sT. + New York City 
Capital, Surplus &% Undivided 


Profits + 


$50,626,000 








ing service was the Franklin Trust Company 
who inaugurated the fifteen and one-half 
hour banking day, with hours from 8.30 a.m. 
*til midnight daily on June 14, 1909. At that 
time our deposits were approximately $590,- 
000—while at the last call of the Commis- 
sioner of Banking, on October 5, 1927, they 
were over $37,000,000 and unquestionably to 
our night service can be attributed a substan- 
tial portion of our success. 


ae ae ate 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX BANKING 
CO. DEPOSITS INCREASE 


The statement of the 
and Essex Banking Company of Newark, 
N. J., published October 10th, shows an in- 
crease of deposits of $3,824,897 over Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, for the first nine months of 
1927. Without including the increase in 
capital assets of the National Newark and 
Essex Securities Corporation, the earnings 
for this period amounted to $328,064 of 
which $300,000 has been paid to stockholders 
in dividends. In addition to these earnings, 


o, 


National Newark 


the capital assets of the Securities Company 
increased from $752,489 to $846,637, an in- 
crease of $94,148. 





CONSOLIDATION OF AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL WITH FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Announcement of the proposed consolida- 
tion of the American National Bank with 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee was made recently by Walter Kas- 
ten, president of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional. The consolidation has been approved 
by the boards of directors and will include 
the National Avenue and Mitchell Street 
branches of the American National Bank. 
These offices will be retained and operated 
as branches. The official staff, heads of 
departments and other employees will also 
be retained. 

The combined institutions will have total 
resources of more than $125,009,000, deposits 
of over $110,000,000 and capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $11,000,000. The 
First Wisconsin National Bank is not only 
the largest bank in Wisconsin but the lar- 
gest northwest of Chicago. It has existed 
as such since the consolidation of the First 
National and Wisconsin National Banks, 
which took place on July 1, 1919. It traces 
its origin back to the old Farmers and 
Millers Bank established in 1853. 
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NOW! 


Poor’s REGISTER oF DIRECTORS is more 
than a directory—it is a reference book 
such as every bank, trust company and in- 
vestment house has long needed. It lists, 
both alphabetically and geographically, 
the directors or partners of the lead- 
ing businesses, not merely of one section 
or city, but of the whole United States; 
shows not only the principal connection 
of each man but ALL the companies, 
large or small (so far as available) of 
which he is an officer, director or partner; 
gives not only his business address but his 
residence. A joint product of Poor’s 
Publishing Company and The Corpora- 
tion Trust Company. 


Information on request 
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120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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GROWTH REGISTERED BY GUARDIAN 
GROUP OF DETROIT 
Enlisting a progressive directorate and a 
highly efficient personnel, the Guardian 
Group of financial institutions in Detroit, 
which embraces every facility for banking, 


its is at the rate of 12.75 per cent on the 
capital stock of $1,000,000. 

The combined deposits of the bank and 
trust company on December 31, 1927, stood 
at $46,653,139.03 against $39,784,712.42 on 
June 30, 1927, a gain of 17 per cent. The 


trust and investment service, has to its business of the Guardian Detroit Company 
credit a record of splendid growth. The continues in good volume. Sales of securi- 


Guardian Detroit Bank, the newest member 
of the group opened its doors for business 
on June 15, 1927. Two weeks later, in re- 
sponse to the banking departments regular 
June 30th call, we showed deposits of $26,- 
752.280. On December 31, 1927, deposits 
amounted to §$30,383,623.89, an increase of 
13.5 per cent during the six months’ period. 
After setting aside reserves of $174,597.60 
for taxes and contingencies, the undivided 


ties have shown a very substantial increase 
over the year 1926. 

Before another year elapses the Guardian 
Group hope to occupy new quarters in the 
Greater Penobscot Building where the vari- 
ous units of the organization will be amply 
provided in the way of modern equipment 
and space for continued expansion. 


Supreme Court Justice James J. Dunne of 


profits amount to $52,963.50. 

The Guardian Trust Company has con- 
tinued to show a satisfactory growth in all 
departments of its business. Deposits in- 
creased from $12,280,165.65 as of December 
31, 1926, to $16,269,515.64 on December 31, 
1927, a gain of 32.5 per cent. After setting 
aside reserves of $75,000 for taxes and con- 
tingencies, undivided profits increased $127,- 
562.28 during the past year and now amount 
to $252,410.18. This gain in undivided prof- 


brooklyn, recently approved the election of 
eight trustees of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany for terms of three years each. The 
trustees are Dr. Frank L. Babbott, William 
N. Dykman, John Gemmell, Jr., David H. 


Lamman, Howard W. Maxwell, Frank C. 
Munson, Harold I. Pratt and J. H. Wal- 


bridge. 

Karl M. Galbraith has been named cashier 
of the Bank of Commerce & Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, to succeed H. C. Lucas, resigned 
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The Mortgage-Bond Company 
of New York 


98 Liberty Street, New York 


Statement of Condition January 1, 1928 





ASSETS 
Mortgages......... .§28,210,961.37 
i, & ems... 1,000.00 
Real Estate......... 450,645.99 
Interest Receivable.. 586,590.96 
Rae ar ene ons 498,570.93 

$29,747,769.25 


LIABILITIES 
Capital............. $2,000,000.00 
a ee 750,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . 232,647.48 
Mortgage Bonds.... 26,323,900.00 
Interest Payable. ... 388,564.18 


Reserved for Taxes, etc. 52,657.59 





$29, 747,769.25 


Board of Directors 


BERTRAM H. BORDEN 
FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
GUY CARY 
GRENVILLE CLARK 
HARRIS D. COLT 
S. SLOAN COLT 
CHARLES EINSIEDLER 
CECIL C. EVERS 

DWIGHT 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 

ROBERT WALTON GOELET 

CHARLES P. HOWLAND 

ARTHUR M. HURD 

GEORGE A. HURD 

RICHARD M. HURD 

BENJAMIN A. MORTON 

GEORGE WELWOOD MURRAY 
P. ROBINSON 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


~ Vitginiarust (on 


—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000.000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $30,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $275. 
—————————— 


BID FOR STOCK $500 








APPOINTED ASSOCIATE TRUST 
OFFICER 


Brunkow, 





Arnold F. 
charge of advertising 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane, Washingten, has been ap- 
pointed associate trust officer. according to 
recent announcement by W. J. Kommers, 
Vice-president and trust officer. Last June, 
Lyman C. Reed, assistant cashier was as- 
signed to this department which includes 
in its executive staff vice-presidents, Harold 
KE. Fraser, E. R. Sweney and Charles F. 
Hamlin. 

Mr. Brunkow 


Who has been in 
and publicity at the 


came to the Old National 


ARNOLD F. BRUNKOW 


Elected Associate Trust Officer, Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


PuBLic I RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 
1927 — $205,217,615. 


The Public Trustee of New Zealand acts 
as Agent or Attorney of executors and ad- 
ministrators beyond New Zealand for the 
purpose of resealing grants of administra- 
tion or obtaining ancillary grants to en- 
able New Zealand assets to be dealt with. 

Trusts and Agencies accepted for in- 
vestment of funds in the Common Fund 
of the Public Trust Office. Capital and 
interest guaranteed by the Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

Full information gladly given by the 
Public Trustee, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, or the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, Strand, London. 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Public Trustee 





from Portland 15 years ago, 
connected with the United States National 
Bank for four years. When he first came 
to Spokane he was employed in the savings 
and other banking departments until 1917, 
when he entered the army at the beginning 
of the World War. After two and a half 
vears in service he returned to the city and 
was placed in charge of the advertising and 
publicity. 

The Old National reports total assets of 
more than $54,000,000, of which $28,806,000 
consist of banking business and $30,283,000 
under trust department administration. 


where he was 


Shares of bank stock with a market value 
of more than $10,000,000 have been ac- 
quired hy employees of the Bank of Italy 
of San Francisco under that institution’s 
profit sharing plan. 

Banks and trust companies in several of 
the upstate counties of New York are dis- 
tributing with monthly deposit accounts, 
copies of the “Bad Check Law” enacted at 
the last session of the legislature. 

The Forbes National Bank has been organ- 
ized in Pittsburgh with capital of $300,000 
and surplus of $300,000. Richard K. Mellon 
will be president and William S. Phillips, 
vice-president and cashier. 
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ADDITIONAL NEW DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS PROMOTED AT 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago, the following new members of the 
board of directors were announced by Fred- 
erick H. Rawson, chairman of the board: 

Colonel Robert R. McCormick, president 
of the Tribune Company, publishers of the 
Chicago Tribune; Charles R. Walgreen, 
president of the Walgreen Company, opera- 
tors of the Walgreen chain of drug stores; 
W. H. Alford, vice-president and comptrol- 
ler of the Nash Motors Company, automo- 
bile manufacturers, Kenosha, Wis.; and Wal- 
ter J. Kohler, president of Kohler Company, 
manufacturers of plumbing fixtures and elec- 
trie plants, Kohler, Wis. 

As president of the Tribune Company, 
which also controls the publication of the 
magazine, Liberty, and the New York Daily 
News, Colonel McCormick is an outstanding 
figure in the publishing field and the news- 
print industry. Mr. Walgreen has built up 
a chain of drug stores which operates in 
eleven states. Beginning with nine stores in 
1916, the company has grown steadily until 
it now controls 189 stores. Both Colonel 
McCormick and Mr. Walgreen have taken an 
active part in the business and civie affairs 
of Chicago. Before joining the Nash Motors 
Company in 1916, Mr. Alford was comp- 
troller of the General Motors Company. Mr. 
Alford is widely known throughout Wiscon- 
sin. He has taken an active part in civic 
affairs in Kenosha, having been president 
of the City Council the past six years. 

Mr. Kohler has been president of the 
Kohler Company since 1905. The company 
has had a remarkable growth and is one of 
the leading concerns in its field. Mr. Kohler 
was president of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin for three years. 
Mr. Kohler is a vice-president and director 
and Mr. Alford a member of the educational 
committee of the Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Association. 


Including the new members, the complete 
board of directors is as follows: W. R. Ab- 
bott, president Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; W. H. Alford, vice-president and comp- 
troller, the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis.: 


R. J. Collins, the Fulton Street Wholesale 
Market Co.; Richmond Dean, vice-president, 
the Pullman Company; Howard Elting, vice- 
president and treasurer, J. B. French Com- 
pany; C. K. Foster, vice-president, American 
Radiator Company; Hale Holden, president, 


Cc. B. & Q. R. R. Company; Marvin Hughitt, 
Jr.: C. A. Johnson, president, Gisholt Ma- 
chine Company, Madison, Wis.; W. J. Koh- 
ler, president, Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wis.: B. H. Marshall, architect; R. R. Me- 
Cormick, president, the Tribune Company; 
George Pick, George Pick & Company, in- 
vestment securities; G. A. Ranney, vice- 
president and treasurer, International Har- 
vester Company; G. A. Richardson, vice- 
president, Chicago Surface Lines; G. G. 
Thorp, vice-president, Illinois Steel Com- 
pany; C. R. Walgreen, president, Walgreen 
Company; Daniel Willard, president, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. Company; Warren 
Wright, president, Calumet Baking Powder 
Company; C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company; C. R. Holden, vice- 
president, Union Trust Company; H. A. 
Wheeler, president, Union Trust Company; 
F. H. Rawson, chairman of the board. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, the 
board of directors announced new appoint- 
ments to the bank’s official staff as follows: 
A. C. Miskelly, assistant cashier: W. G. 
Kropp, assistant cashier; L. R. Rochetto, 
assistant trust officer; L. H. Northrop, as- 
sistant manager, investment department; 
R. W. Thies, assistant manager, investment 
department. 

In the roster of officers a new grouping 
has been made, that of “managers of de- 
partments,” which will appear between the 
assistant vice-presidents and the cashier. In 
connection with this grouping the title of 
H. L. Benson will be “manager, credit de- 
partment,” omitting “and assistant cashier,” 
which formerly appeared opposite his name. 
The name of F. G. Murbach will also show 
as “manager, savings department,” with the 
words, “and assistant cashier” omitted. This 
new group comprises the following: Credit 
department, H. L. Benson, manager; trust 
department, R. J. Darby, trust officer; sav- 
ings department, F. G. Murbach, manager; 
investment department, A. T. Sihler, mana- 
ger; and foreign department, F. B. Tedford, 
manager. 

The Union Trust Company. which was es- 
tablished in 1869, has just closed one of the 
most successful years in the history of the 
institution, according to Mr. Rawson. Dur- 
ing the past six years deposits have increased 
from $42,000,000 to more than $94,000,000. 
In 1927, the bank added $1,000,000 to sur- 
plus; combined capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits are now $8,118,000. 
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NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED AT UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO 


Cou. ROBERT R. McCormick CHARLES R. WALGREEN 
President of Chicago Tribune Co., Chicago President of Walgreen Company 


W. H. ALFoRD WALTER J. KOHLER 
Vice-President and Comptroller, Nash Motors Company President of Kohler Company 
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GEORGE MASON LA MONTE 

A career of exceptional usefulness in pub- 
lic as well as in business affairs was brought 
to a close with the recent death of George 
Mason La Monte, president of George La 
Monte & Sons, the widely known manufac- 
turers of safety paper and chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of directors 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Company 
of America. Among the offices of public re- 
sponsibility to which he had been called 
were those of Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of New Jersey, vice-chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
In 1918S he was nominated by the Democratie 
Party, of which he was a trusted leader, for 
the long-term vacancy in the United States 
Senate and his nomination, although not 
successful, had the public and cordial sup- 
port of the late President Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. La “Monte was a man of fine public 
spirit and active in numerous welfare move- 
ments. He was president of the New Jersey 
Library Association; chairman of the Pub- 
lic Library Commission of New Jersey ; mem- 
ber of executive board of the Committee on 
Military Education; chairman of executive 
board of National Council for Prevention of 
War and on the executive board of the For- 
eign Policy Association. Among other busi- 
ness associations he was president of the 
First National Bank of Bound Brook, N. J.., 
director of the Delaware and Bound Brook 
Railroad Co. In Bound Brook, where he 
lived, Mr. La Monte was a leading spirit for 
community advancement. He gave the town 
a public park and athletic field for the school 
children and was chief donor for the new 
library fund. 

Mr. La Monte was born in Danville, Va., 
of an old American family. Graduating from 
Wesleyan University in 1884 he entered com- 
mercial pursuits before joining with his 
father, the late George T. La Monte in es- 
tablishing the safety paper manufacturing 
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$40,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST CO. 


Southwest Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts. 


West Phila. Office Germantown Office Front Street Office Frankford Office 
52nd and Market 5708 


Sts. Germantown Ave. and Market Sts. and Paul St. 


The Bank that gave Philadelphia Day-and- Night Service 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Front Frankford Ave. 








organization known as George La Monte & 
Sons, of which he held the presidency for 
thirty-one years. He served a term in tke 
New Jersey legislature and was prominent 
in New Jersey Democratic circles. In _ pri- 
vate life he had those engaging qualities 
which brought him a large circle of friends. 


NEW BOOK ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRUST COMPANIES 

James G, Smith of Princeton University is 
the author of a new book which presents a 
comprehensive study of trust companies in 
the United States. It contains 1. A descrip- 
tion of the fiduciary functions of the trust 
department of a modern trust company or 
bank; the economic, social and political as- 
pects of such services are fully considered. 
2. A factual history of corporate fiduciaries 
in the United States, preceded by a_ brief 
introductory statement of the history of trus- 
teeship from earliest times. 3. A pertinent 
discussion of the current problems of trust 
company operation and development, based 
largely upon the returns from a question- 
naire sent out to trust departments of banks 
and trust companies. 

The book is at once a comprehensive, ex- 
haustiye, authoritative, and sympathetic 
study of the development of trust Companies 
of the United States and their place in the 
financial, social, and economic structure of 
today. Every one interested in the practical 
and theoretical functions of trust companies 
will find the volume invaluable. 


Eugene M. Stevens, president of the I1- 
linois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago, 
Eugene W. Stetson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and Joseph R. 
Swan, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and president of the Guaranty 
Company, were elected directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York at the 
recent annual meeting of stockholders. 
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F. O. WATTS ELECTED CHAIRMAN AND WALTER W. SMITH 
PRESIDENT OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS 


At the recent annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, F. O. Watts, former president of 
the bank was elected chairman of the board, 
and Walter W. Smith, vice-president, 
elected president. Richard S. Hawes 
elected senior vice-president. G. Riesmeyer, 
Jr.. former president of the Internationa! 
Bank and Edward Horman, vice-president 
were elected vice-presidents of the First Na- 


Was 
Was 


tional Bank. H. J. Brenner, former assist- 
ant cashier of the International Bank was 
elected assistant cashier of the First Na- 


tional Bank. Other officers of the First Na- 
tional were re-elected. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, 
eight new directors were elected, namely: 
Walter W. Smith, Richard S. Hawes, Theo. 
Hemmelmann, Jr., George A. Meyer, J. E. 
Mitchell, Charles A. Niemeyer, Chas. M. 
Rice, G. Riesmeyer, Jr.; Mr. Samuel C. Davis 
was also elected in the place of John T. 
Davis, who was formerly a director. Other 
directors were re-elected. 

Mr. Watts came to St. Louis in 1912 as 
president of the Third National Bank, and 





F. O. Watts 
Elected Chairman, First National Bank of St. Louis 


while directing this bank he conceived the 
big consolidation of the Third National Bank 
with the St. Louis Union Bank and the 
Mechanics-American National Bank, which 
became effective July 7, 1919 as the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, the largest Na- 
ional bank west of the Mississippi river, of 
which Mr. Watts was made president. 
Walter W. Smith was born in “St. 
Louis, educated in the public schools and 
graduated from the Benton College of Law. 
After entering into the banking business, 
Mr. Smith was for many years a Clearing 
House Bank Examiner and later became a 
National Bank Examiner. His personality, 
executive ability, and his wide knowledge of 
financial affairs have made him the logical 
choice for many posts of honor and respon- 
sibility both local and national. At the 
time of the organization of the Federal Re- 
serve System Mr. Smith was a class C direc- 
tor and deputy Federal Reserve Agent of 
the Kighth Federal Reserve District. In 1915 
he became vice-president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank and has been vice-president of the 
First National Bank since its organization. 


WALTER W. SMITH 
Elected President, First National Bank of St. Louis 
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Commerce Trust Company 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT FIRST TRUST AND 

DEPOSIT COMPANY OF SYRACUSE 

Albert B. Merrill has succeeded the late 
Carleton A. Chase as president of the First 
Trust & Deposit Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and is now the youngest bank presi- 
dent in that city. Mr. Merrill was born 388 
years ago on an Onondaga County farm. 
He began his business career as an office 
boy under Mr. Chase when the latter was 
president of the Syracuse Chilled Plow Com- 
pany. Later he continued his education, 
graduating from Central High School, Syra- 
cuse, at the head of his class. 

After two years’ work in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Mr. Merrill entered the bank, of which 
he is now president, as bookkeeper. He 
rose rapidly through various positions in the 
institution, becoming successively teller, as- 
sistant secretary, assistant treasurer, treas- 
urer, manager of the bond department, and 
vice-president. This experience has given 
Mr. Merrill a thorough knowledge of bank- 
ing and he assumes his new duties with the 
full confidence of his associates and the com- 
munity. 

The Neptune Trust Company, Atlantic 
City’s fourteenth bank was opened recently. 
Edward E. Grosscup, receiver for the Presi- 
dent Hotel, is president. 








ALBERT B. MERRILL 


President of the First Trust & Deposit Company 
Syracuse New York 
























MARVIN HUGHITT 
Another masterful figure among those stal- 
wart pioneers and great builders whose life 
work is written in the growth of the Middle 
West has passed away. The recent death 
of Marvin Hughitt, after half a century of 
constructing and operating railroads, brings 
to a close one of the dominant personalities 
in American railroading. For nearly forty 
years he guided the affairs of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad as president and 
chairman of the board. Like Chauncey De- 
pew he continued in active harness despite 
advancing age and it was only the impor- 
tunities of his family and friends that in- 
duced him to relinquish the office of chair- 
man in 1925 at the age of eighty-seven. 

Mr. Hughitt continued to maintain an 
active interest in the affairs of the Illinois 
Merchant’s Trust Company of Chicago, of 
which he had been a director for many years. 
The tragic death, several months ago of Mr. 
John J. Mitchell, late chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Merchants’ Trust Com- 
pany, was a grievous shock to Mr. Hughitt 
because of the close ties of friendship and 
business association which had existed be- 
tween the two men for upward of half a 
century. 

Mr. Hughitt was born on a farm in Ca- 
yuga county, New York, but came to Illinois 
as a lad in 1854. Railroading attracted him 
and he became associated in turn with oper- 
ating or management divisions of the Illi- 
nois Central, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Pullman Palace Car Company 
and in 1872 became general superintendent 
of the Chicago & Northwestern. He became 
president of the Northwestern in 1887 and 
continued in that office until 1920 when he 
was elected chairman of the board, and 
resigned from that post in 1925. During 
the Civil War, Mr. Hughitt rendered valu- 
able service in transporting troops. He was 
also a director of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. 


The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo has 
made the following additions to its official 
staff: Albert L. Sanderson and Arthur P. C 
Rodenbach, assistant treasurers; Merrill J. 
Campbell, assistant secretary; and Frank G. 
Quinn, manager of bond sales department. 


At the annual meeting of directors of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City. 
A. A. Zinn, assistant vice-president in the 
mortgage loan department was advanced to 
the position of vice-president. Ben E. Young, 
who has been acting comptroller of the bank 
for four years, was appointed comptroller. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 





Member Federal Reserve System 


ReEE ee es PUREE EDD, 60 pos wwe einn'a vsaieen President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR............ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN S. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 


JN  @: 8 oF >) a Asst. Treasurer 
P< ee a ee Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR........... ...- Auditor 


cae S Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,900 


WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 





Held, that plaintiff could not recover, for 
under the terms of the contract between de- 
ceased, her sister and the bank, the bank 
had a right to permit the sister to extract 
the contents of the box. The agreement for 
access by the survivor after the death of the 
other was part of the contract and could be 
construed as an agreement between the sis- 
ters that the survivor should have the prop- 
erty of the other that should be in the box 
at the death of the first. Held, further, that 
the contract was not against public policy.— 
Kirwan vs. Citizens Union National Bank 
(50121) Court of Appeals, Kentucky. 


COMPENSATION OF EXECUTOR 
(When provision for compensation of 

Exrecutors not construed as a Bequest 

and compensation therefor tarable as 

income. ) 

This was an action to recover income taxes 
paid on an amount received by plaintiff un- 
der the terms of a will. The decedent, as 
resident of Connecticut, was the father of 
the plaintiff. Plaintiff qualified as one of 
the executors named in the will which pro- 
vided that “each (executor) be paid and 
shall receive in full payment for all com- 
missions, percentages and allowances by 
statute or otherwise, for acting as executor 
of this my will, the sum of $50,000.” Prior 
to this provision the will made ample pro- 
vision both by way of simple legacies and 
trusts for plaintiff. In his income tax re- 
turn for 1927 plaintiff set forth that he had 
received the $50,000 and that he claimed 
exemption as to this sum because it was a 
bequest. 


Under the Revenue Acts of 1918, 
1916 and 1917, “the value of property ac- 


quired by gift, bequest, devise or discount, 
was excepted from taxable income.” 

Held, that plaintiff could not recover. 
The above quoted provision of the will was 
directed solely to the subject of compensa- 


tien for administrative duties. There were 


no words of “bequest”? but simply provisions 
directing that the executors each be paid 


a fixed sum for acting as executors. That 
the testator made the amounts equal for 


plaintiff as well as the unrelated executors 
was considered by the court as a_ strong 
indication that the provision was made only 
to compensate services. An acditional 
reason was that the clause fixing the fees 
of the executors was coupled in the same 
article of the will with a direction as to 
compensation of the plaintiff, his brother 
and a trust company as trustees culculated 
upon a percentage basis——Ream vs. Bowers 
(50267) U. 8S. Cireuit Ct. of App., 2d Circuit, 
Dc Os 


for 


TRUST FUNDS IN INSOLVENT BANK 

(Liability of administrator for loss of 
funds deposited by administrator in in- 
solvent bank with knowledge of insol- 
vency.) 

This was a proceeding to require a former 
administrator to account for certain moneys 
of the estate. Defendant had deposited with 
a bank of which he was cashier, managing 
agent and a director, certain funds of an es- 
tate. The lower court had found that at the 
time of the deposit the bank was insolvent 
and that defendant had full knowledge of 
its condition. Such deposit resulted in the 
loss of the funds thus deposited to the es- 
tate, except 10 per cent which had thereafter 
been paid by the receiver in charge of the 
bank. 

Held, that defendant was liable for loss. 
Where an administrator knows that the bank 
in which he is about to deposit trust funds 
is on the verge of bankruptcy and, with such 
knowledge, deposits the money in such bank, 
he is guilty of gross negligence and, if the 
money is lost through such action upon his 
part, he is personally liable for the loss re- 
sulting therefrom.—Jn the Matter of the Es- 
tate of Ernest T. Schluer vs. Swartwood 
(50306) Supreme Court of Oregon. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


W ITH widespread interest in Insurance 

Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Off- 
cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 


for constant reference— 


‘‘INSURANCE TRUSTS’? 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 
Price, $3.//0 


THE SPECTATOR. COMPANY 


135 William Street 
New York 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 





UNION TRUST OF DETROIT TO UNITE 
WITH NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


The board of directors of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit and the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce, by 
unanimous vote, have recommended to the 
stockholders a plan for a unified ownership 
of stock by the same stockholders ef the two 
companies. Frank W. Blair and Joel H. 
Prescott, representing the Union “rust Com- 
pany, and Richard P. Joy anc Charles B. 
Warren, representing the National Bank of 
Commerce, are, by the terms of the agree- 
ment, appointed trustees, to carry into ef- 
fect the exchange of stock in order to bring 
about the unified ownership by the same 
stockholders. The exchange of stock will be 
on the basis of share fer share in each com- 
pany. 

The Unien Trust Company will maintain its 
corporate charter and identity. The Nationa] 
sank of Commerce will maintain its na- 
tional charter and corporate identity. When 
the plan is pv’ into operation, the National 
Bank of Conimerce will sell its present of- 
fice building on Fort street and will move 
into the hanking quarters in the new Union 





Trust Building, which is under construction, 
covering the block bounded by Griswold, 
Congress and Larned streets. The Union 
Trust Company will occupy the trust com- 
pany quarters in the new building. The to- 
tal capital of the two companies is $5,000,- 
000; surplus $5,500,000; undivided profits are 
in excess of $1,300,000. The resources of the 
two banking institutions aggregate in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000. 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA AND TRUST 
HAS RECORD YEAR 


At the annual meeting of the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, President John H. Mason in his 
annual report said: “The directors report 
that during the year ending December 31, 
1927, the net earnings of the company were 
$1,118,786. Of this sum $800,000, an increase 
of $50,000 over 1926, was paid in four quar- 
terly dividends, and the balance, $318,786, 
was added to undivided profits, making them 


$1,922,296. Total assets and liabilities on 
December 31, 1927, were $68,522,264. Cor- 


porate trusts were $825,782,840 and individ- 
ual trusts $47,624,523.” 
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IN VIRGINIA 


When you, or 
clients 

either 
personal or cor- 


your 
require 


porate fiduciary 





service in Virginia 
our facilities are at your 
command. 


STATE ~PLANTERS 
BANK“JRUST ©. 


‘RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Resources $42,000,000.00 





DYNAMIC FORCES OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

Commenting upon the underlying factors 
in American business and industrial prog- 
ress, Louis G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, says: 

“In the United States there is steady ex- 
pansion in business with increasingly greate? 
individual opportunities from year to year. 
This is largely due to the growing applica- 
tion of power in mass production. Manufac- 
turing industry is now using 38,450,000 
horse power, compared with 35,773,000 two 
years ago and with 22,437,000 h. p. in 1914. 
We must view trends over these longer 
stretches in order to get a correct picture 
of what the future has to offer. This means 
an average of 4.8 horse power per worker, 
compared with 3.5 horse power in 1921 and 
with slightly less than 3 horse power per 
worker at the time of the organization of 
the Federal Reserve Banking System.” 


Otto H. Barmettler, vice-president and 
general manager of the Iten Biscuit Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
Omaha National Bank. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL RE”“”ORT OF 
WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST CO. 

The Washington Loan & ‘trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., observes the very com- 
mendable policy of issvuiug annual reports 
which give a very comprehensive survey of 
the operations of various departments. <A 
major development of the past year was the 
completion and occupancy of a ten-story ad- 
dition to its main banking building for the 
expanding requirements of various depart- 
ments and very shortly the remodeling of the 
old building will be completed, providing 
spacious quarters for the banking depart- 
ment. 

Earnings for the year 1927 were slightly 
in excess of those of 1926, with net profits 
on capital equal to 24 per cent and 7.2 per- 
cent on combined capital and surplus. Desir- 
able results were obtained by introduction of 
the service charge and although volume of 
business increased 32 millions of dollars, the 
number of checks was reduced by 105,000. 
The Christmas savings club experienced an 
increase of 30 per cent. Particularly notable 
was the increased volume of trust department 
business with a greater number of wills 
placed with the company than ever before 
in any one year. The real estate, foreign 
and safe deposit departments, all of which 
with the trust department have been installed 
in attractive new quarters, yielded excellent 
results for the year. 

Deposits increased nearly cone million dol- 
lars as compared with figures for close of 
1926, amounting to $14,513,026, with re- 
sources of $17.8387,976, and total amount of 
checks paid $99,940,973, and total business 
transacted aggregating $192.589.749. Gross 
earnings were $772,106, with increase in sur- 
plus and undivided profits from $2,213,849 to 
$2,317,261, and stockholders receiving total 
of $140,000 in dividends. Capital is $1,000,- 
000. The business of the West End Office 
also revealed increasing volume in all de- 
partments. 

President John B. Larner, in concluding 
his annual report, pays tribute to the loyal 
and efficient cooperation of his associates and 
the entire personnel. 


The Virginia Trust Company of Rich- 
mond reports investments held in trust ag- 
geregating 830,000,000, with banking resources 
of $9,758,704; deposits $6,604,727: capital 
$1,000,000: surplus $1,500,000, and undivided 
profits of $214,738. 

Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City 
reports total resources of $106,611,182; de- 
posits $96,546,748 ; capital $6,000,000 ; surplus 
and undivided profits of $2,755,686. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 





ANNUAL MEETING FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Julius S. Pomeroy and 
P. J. Leeman, both vice-presidents of the 
First National Bank in Minneapolis, were 
added to the directorate. At the annusl 
meeting of the board of directors Joseph M. 
Downes was appointed assistant cashier and 
Delmar E. Kulp was appointed auditor. Mr. 
Downes joined the force of the former Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company as teller in the bank- 
ing department six years ago, and served 
in the same capacity at the Minneapolis 
Trust Company following the merger of the 
two organizations effective in April, 1925. 
Since July, 1927, he has been a member of 
the sales force of the trust company’s bond 
department. Mr. Kulp has been with the 
First Minneapolis Trust Company and its 
predecessor organization, the Minneapolis 
Trust Company, in the accounting and audit- 
ing departments since January, 1918S. 

At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank three 
new directors were added to the board, name- 
ly Charles G. Ireys, vice-president and treas- 
urer, Russell-Miller Milling Company, Minne- 
apolis; Lewis C. Burr, general manager 
Butler Bros. Minneapolis, and John Junell, 
attorney, associated with the firm of Junell, 
Dorsey, Oakley and Driscoll. 

The following Minneapolis men _ were 
added to the advisory committee of the St. 
Anthony Falls Office of the First National 
Bank: E. L. Anderson, president Crown 
Iron Works; H. T. Bertsch, secretary-treas- 
urer Grau-Curtis Company; H. S. Lamber- 
ton, Northwestern Sales Agent Whittall 
Mills Company; H. A. Morse, secretary-treas- 
urer Carter-Mayhew Company; Elmer H. 
Smith, president Smith Welding Equipment 
Corporation; Frank E. Struthers, assistant 
manager Wabash Screen Door Company. A 


number of appointments and changes were 
also made: at various branch offices. 

In addition to the Produce State Bank, the 
First National Bank Group now includes 
the First Minneapolis Trust Company. 
Bloomington Lake National Bank, Minne- 
haha. National Bank and the St. Anthony 

Falls, West Broadway and North Side Offices’ 
of the First National. Combined capital and 
surplus of the Group are over $12,900,000. 





Chemical National Bank of New York is 
trustee for $3,000,000 bonds Pacifie Coast 


Cement Co. 
! 
al Wp 


Since 1852 





When you are handling 

an estate that involves 

California property 
The oldest Trust Com- 
pany in the West will 


be glad to serve you. 
Correspond directly with 


Trust Department 


Wells Fargo Bank 
Union Trust Co. 


Market at Montgomery 
Union Trust Office: Market St, at Grant Av. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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=>: 
ORIGINAL CrKraRTER 


1ec8 THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
Resources $125,000,000 


PROVIDENT LIFE ACHIEVES NEW 
RECORD 

The progressive policies which have char- 
acterized the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia find reflection 
in the record volume of business recorded 
during the past year. This company is fore- 
most among the life insurance companies 
which are actively cooperating with trust 
companies and banks in advocating life in- 
surance trust protection for policy holders. 
Asa S. Wing, whose experience has encom- 
passed both life insurance and trust com- 
pany work, is president. 

Insurance in foree at the Provident 
amounted to $S58,428.295, or $51,539,961 
greater than the year before: new _ insur- 
ance paid for, $113.708,691, a gain of $8,224.,- 
928; premiums and annuities received, $30,- 
599,668, a gain of $1,741,265, interest re- 
ceived, $9,525,736, a gain of $658,908; paid 
to policy holders, $19,743,305, a gain of $830,- 
693; total assets, $204,139,169, a gain of 
$15,415,036, and actual distribution of sur- 
plus, $5,747,287, a gain of $352,024. 

The new paid-for insurance for 1927 was 
the largest of any year in the company’s 
history. The average amount of each policy 
paid for in 1927 was $4,601, comparing with 
$4,127 in 1926, indicating a tendency toward 
larger insurance by policy holders. 








A Leading New England Bank 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 
tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 


Is Invited 





TREATISE ON THE LAW OF WILLS 

Any attempt to cover in one volume the 
substantive law of wills and succession, to- 
gether with legal precedents and complexity 
of legal decisions, is a task that may well 
challenge the most intrepid authorship. The 
task was first undertaken by John R. Rood 
in his book on “Wills,” which made its initial 
appearance in 1904. The second and revised 
edition was published recently and deserves 
a place in the library of every lawyer, trust 
officer and others concerned in testamentary 
writing, legal contests or administration of 
estates and trusts. 

Mr. Rood’s volume, published by Callaghan 
& Company of Chicago, comprehends the 
following separate topies: (1) gifts causa 
mortis, by reason of their resemblance to 
legacies: (2) wills, including all legal ques- 
tions and doctrines peculiar to wills; (3) 
the substantive law of descent and distribu- 
tion; and (4) the adjective law of succes- 
sion, including the administration of both 
testate and intestate estates. In the present 
edition special effort has been made to pre- 
serve the compendious character of the origi- 
nal with added reference decisions. 


Copies of “Rood on Wills” may be secured 
by writing to book department, Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine, New York City. 
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MONTCLAIR TRUST COMPANY 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Complete Banking and Fiduciary Facilities 
directed by executives of broad experience 


Resources Over $15,000,000 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

















TRUST DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI’S 
OLDEST BANK 


The fact that seniority and a record of 
many years of service provide a good back- 
ground for trust department business is dem- 
onstrated by the experience of The Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis. This bank 
was organized away back in 1847 and its 
founders were the first hardy souls to un- 
dertake the creation of banks in Missouri. 
The records of the bank teem with lively 
tales of early day vicissitudes, when cour- 
age and brawn were often more necessary 
than banking skill to counter crude and 
primitive environments. 





JUDGE J. HuGo GRIMM 


Vice-President and Counsel of the Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis. 


Last year the management of The Boat- 
men’s National Bank decided to broaden out 
and provide its customers, many of whose 
names and forebears have been on the books 
for successive generations, with trust depart- 
ment services. Scanning the horizon for the 
right type of man to organize and look after 
the working of the new department, Presi- 
dent Julius W. Reinholdt induced Judge J. 
Hugo Grimm to accept the office of vice- 
president and counsel. The selection proved 
most fortunate. Judge Grimm brought to 
his task a thorough knowledge of probate 
and estate affairs, having served as judges of 
the Circuit Court of St. Louis from 1908 until 
he resigned in 1925. He has been profes- 
sor of law at St. Louis University since 1908. 
He was also one of the organizers of the 
Missouri Society for Criminal Justice and 
has served as president of the Conference 
of Missouri Judges. 

Judge Grimm has able coadjutors in de- 
veloping the trust department of The Boat- 
men’s National Bank in Edgar L. Taylor, 
who is vice-president and trust officer, and 
Rudolph Felsch, assistant cashier. 

The first year’s results were extremely 
gratifying. The Boatmen’s has been made 
trustee in a number of living’ trusts, 
has been designated trustee in quite 
a large number of corporate mortgages and 
has been named executor in more than fifty 
wills. Estates now under administration 
have total value of nearly $1,000,000, and 
the bank also serves as registrar and trans- 
fer agent for a number of issues of securi- 
ties. The bank has been named as trustee 
in corporate mortgages securing bond issues 
amounting to $14,935,000. 

Judge Grimm’s keen grasp of the essen- 
tials of trust department operations is indi- 
‘ated by his instructive article on ‘Invest- 
ment of Trust Funds” which appeared in the 
September issue of TrRusT COMPANIES. 
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GEORGE BARRY MALLON 

George Barry Mallon, during the last ten 
years publicity advisor at the Bankers Trust 
Company and for forty years one of the 
leading figures in New York newspaper anid 
literary circles, died recently at the Howard 
Kelly Hospital. He was one of the few sur- 
viving men who received their early train- 
ing under the eye of Charles A. Dana and 
as city editor of The Sun he interpreted 
those ideals of journalism which are today 
so often lacking. Among those who received 
assignments from his hands and came to 
him for advice are the names of men who 
have since achieved leadership in the literary 
profession. 

Mr. Mallon’s death is mourned by officials 
and employees of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany to whom he endeared himself by his 
unfailing courtesy and gentleness of manner. 
As adviser on publicity matters and in 
charge of surveys and monographs issued by 
the Bankers Trust Company on current finan- 
cial or economic subjects of international 
and domestic scope, he imparted to the work 
the benefit of his many years of experience. 
He was in constant demand as a speaker, 
possessing a fund of quiet humor and keen 
observation which made it a delight to listen 
to him. As president of the Dutch Treat 
Club it devolved upon him to introduce many 
distinguished visitors from foreign shores 
and from this country. 

Mr. Mallon was born at Malone, N. Y., in 
May, 1865, and was educated at Franklin 
Academy and Amherst College, from which 
he graduated in 1887. He began his news- 
paper career as reporter on The Commercial 
Advertiser. In 1888 he became associated 
with The Sun, with which he remained until 
in 1912 to go with the Butterick Publishing 
Company, and ten years ago he came witu 
the Bankers Trust Company. 


DEATH VISITS OFFICIAL RANKS 

The First Wisconsin National Bank lost 
two members of its official staff recently 
through death. Franz W. Siemens, assist- 
ant cashier and associated with the bank 
since 1893, died at his home. Herbert G. 
Zahn, also assistant cashier, died within 
a few days of his associate. He began his 
banking career as messenger and during the 
war served at Cannes, France, with the 
‘rank of lieutenant. In 1912 Mr. Zahn was 
president of the Milwaukee Chapter, A. I. B.. 


The Chase National Bank of New York 
has been appointed registrar for 400,000 
shares common capital stock of Tishman 
Realty and Construction Company. 


COLLECTIONS 


24 Hour Service 


CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 








FRED I. KENT RETIRES FROM BANKERS 


TRUST COMPANY 

While remaining as a member of the board 
of directors, Fred I. Kent recently signified 
his desire to retire as vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York in 
order to devote more attention to his con- 
nection with the International Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations of a quasi- 
public character. His intimate knowledge 
and authoritative grasp of international eco- 
nomic, financial and currency matters have 
caused him to be sought after, both officially 
and in private capacities, by representative 
organizations concerned in such matters. 

Mr. Kent is widely known among Ameri- 
can as well as European bankers. Hie came 
from Chicago in 1908 to the Bankers Trust 
Company at the invitation of the late Henry 
P. Davison. He was largely instrumental 
in conceiving and establishing the American 
Bankers Association Travelers’ Cheques 
which have since acquired world-wide vogue 
by travelers. After the United States en- 
tered the war Mr. Kent was chosen Deputy 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank and 
director of the foreign exchange department. 
He also served as a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation in the organization of the 
Reparations Committee in Europe and was 
chairman of the Economie Restoration Com- 
mittee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Kent is at present on the 
board of regents of the American Institute 
of Banking and associated with a number 
of other national business and economic as- 
sociations, 

A wide circle of friends among Pennsyl- 
vania bankers mourns the recent death of E. 
Ern. Lindemuth, president of the McKean 
County Trust Company of Bradford, Pa., and 
for several terms treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. 
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PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 














EDUCATIONAL LECTURES ON LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS AND 
UNDERWRITER’S NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York is taking advanced ground in develop- 
ing life insurance trusts and fostering mu- 
tual contacts with life underwriters. It was 
the first trust company to establish a 
cial life insurance trust department. Re- 
cently, at a large gathering of representative 


spe- 


general agents, insurance underwriters and 
agency managers, held at the Federal Re- 


serve Auditorium, A. W. Loasby, president 
of the Equitable, addressed his attentive au- 
dience on “The Life Underwriter’s Greater 
Opportunity.” This was the first of a series 
of educational meetings to be conducted by 
the Equitable. Mr. Loasby said in part: 

“IT believe that the joining of forces be- 
tween the great institutions of life insur- 
ance and trust companies has enlarged the 
opportunity for the underwriter if he will 
improve himself both as to knowledge and 
method in order to better present the sub- 
ject of Estate Creation by Contract and the 
efficient management of the proceeds of gen- 
eral and insurance estates. Building an es- 
tate requires a clear view of the objective, 
a plan for reaching that objective, and often- 
times, years of consistent accumulation ac- 


cording to that plan. For the purpose of 
building an estate to discharge one’s moral 
and financial obligations, no method better 


than life insurance has ever been devised. 


“When you underwriters become as fa- 
miliar with what modern trust company 
service can do for the beneficiaries of life 


insurance as you are already familiar with 
what life insurance can do for the estate 
creator; when you have acquired a knowl- 
edge of insurance trusts to the extent to 
which you have stressed the options of set- 
tlement and are able to interpret this knowl- 
edge to your prospect through the so-called 
‘trust company approach;’ when you pre- 
sent the subject of building an estate to a 
man with substantial earning power in mod- 
ern business language and in terms of the 
relationship between investing and conserv- 
ing and, when the appeal which financial in- 
stitutions are making through national ad- 
vertising begins to get more response than 
it is now receiving; then, your best pros- 
pect, the man of larger affairs, will respond 
to your appeal t6 an extent which should 
produce greater results for you than the 
appeal which you have been using in the past.” 
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Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 


residents. 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 









NOTEWORTHY GAINS AT TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Continuously under the administration of 
Gen. William C. Heppenheimer as president 
since its organization in 1899, the Trust 
Company of New Jersey occupies a well en- 
trenched position among the strongest and 
most efficient trust companies in the coun- 
try. The past year has been one of excep- 
tional growth, the total resources increasing 
$15,004,849 to aggregate of $80,369,188. De- 
posits increased during the year from $58,- 
605,000 to $69,151,048. Capital has been in- 
creased from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 with 
surplus of $5,000,000 also representing in- 
crease of two and a half million and undi- 
vided profits increasing from $1,208,276 to 
$1,413,657. 

The main office building is located in Jour- 
nal Square, Jersey City, with five branch 
offices and two affiliated trust companies 
embraced in the organization. 





BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY TO HAVE 
MASSIVE NEW HOME 

An important development in Baltimore 

banking circles is the recent announcement 

of the directors of the Baltimore Trust Com- 

pany that plans have been approved for the 

construction of a thirty-one story building 


Assets Over $30,000,000 


Protected Trust Investments 


which will dominate the city’s skyline and 
provide a crowning architectural feature. 
The building will rise to a height of 4380 feet 
from the pavement with setoffs to comply 
With municipal zoning laws. It will occupy 
a site bounded by Baltimore, Light and Red- 
wood streets. The first floor and three mez- 
zanine floors will be reserved for operations 
of the Baltimore Trust Co. 





TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

One of the progressive financial institu- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest is the Title 
and Trust Company of Portland, Ore., which 
has developed a combination of title and 
trust service to a high stage of efficiency. 
The president is Walter M. Daly, who was 
elected president of the American Title Asso- 
ciation at the last annual convention. The 
trust department operations are under the 
direction of Albert L. Grutze, as secretary 
and trust officer. 

The Title and Trust Company occupies its 
own home, one of the outstanding buildings 
in the financial section of Portland. The 
December 31st statement shows resources 
of $859,814; capital stock, $300,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $338,147; trusts and 
escrows, $201,272. 
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FIDELITY UNION TRUST INSTALLS 
MASSIVE SAFETY VAULTS 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., is now equipped with a new 
safety vault which is understood to be the 
largest in New Jersey and with two excep- 
tions in New York, the heaviest now in use. 
The aggregate weight is 95 tons with a thick- 
ness of 25 inches. In addition there is a 
very fine corridor lined on both sides with 
coupon booths of various sizes. The vaults 
were constructed by the York Safe & Lock 
Company. 

The Fidelity Union reports a substantial 
increase in assets and deposits since the 
merger of July 1, 1927 with five of the larg- 
est banks in Newark, as the basis for a city- 
wide service. Latest statement shows de- 
posits of $136,836,035; total assets, $151.369.- 
S00; capital and surplus, $13,766,448. The 
company has 80,000 savings depositors and 
its personnel composes 45 officers and 449 
employees. 


Creation of one of the largest banks be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific Coast, with 
total resources in excess of $30,000,000, was 
effected recently by the merger of the Ameri- 
can Commercial and Savings Bank and the 
Iowa National Bank of Davenport, Ia. 
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Guaranteed 


Safety 6” 


and 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


Guaranteed by one ormore strong 
surety companies.— Legal fortrust 
funds. — Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured bya closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.—Yield 6%. 


Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standards. 





Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
National City Bldg., 42nd St. at Madison Ave., N. Y. 








MASSIVE VAULT RECENTLY INSTALLED AT THE FIDELITY UNION Trust Co. oF NEWARK, N. J. 
BY THE YORK SAFE AND Lock Co. 
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Kings County Crust Company 


342 to 346 Fulton Street, Borough of Brooklyn 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


The Kings County Trust Company offers to its Depositors every facility 
and accommodation known to modern banking. If you are not already avail- 
ing yourself of the advantages offered by this Institution, the Kings County 
Trust Company will be glad to have you open an account. 





Capital $500,000.00 








Officers: 
SOLIAN PP: FAIRCHILD : . .. 2.026.068 President THOMAS BLARE......6s5.c5i.2.0.5..00eary 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr......... V ice- President PY Rs 4 gl Ry yt) Ce cS | 
HOWARD D. JOOST.............Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS.........Asst. Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER...... V ice- President ALBERT E. ECKERSON..............Auditor 
Trustees: 
WALTER E. BEDELL KERWIN H. FULTON H. F. SCHARMANN | 
EDWARD C. BLUM JOSEPH HUBER LAURUS E. SUTTON | 
ARTHUR W. CLEMENT JOHN V. JEWELL OSWALD W. UHL 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE HOWARD D. JOOST JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD HENRY A. MEYER WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr. 
FREDERICK G. FISCHER CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE NELSON H. WRAY 


THOMAS H. ROULSTON | 


Undivided Profits $548,000.00 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


Surplus $5,000.000.00 
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PROFITS AT THE NATIONAL CITY BANK AS THE NATION’S 


LARGEST BANK 


With imposing resources of $1,682,802,851 
and deposits of $1,275,041,000 at the close 
of the year the National City Bank of New 
York attained profits of $18,473,148 after 
deduction of reserves for taxes, death bene- 
fits and management funds. This total was 
nearly $3,000,000 over the profits for 1926. 
Of the 1927 profits the sum of $2,083,993 was 
applied as a contingency reserve; $11,500,000 
was paid out in dividends and $4,889,155 was 
carried to undivided profits, which were 
thereby increased to $21,176,246. Capital, 
surplus and undivided profits now stand at 
$146,176,246, a record total. 

President Charles E. Mitchell, in his an- 
nual report, advised that sites have been 
obtained and plans completed for opening 
nine additional branches in: Greater New 
York this year. Deposits of the twenty-one 
branches now in operation, including three 
opened last year, exceeded $193,000,000 on 
December 31st. 

The National City Company, the invest- 


ment subsidiary of the bank, enjoyed the 
largest year in ifs history. The volume of 
the company’s sales to customers, exclusive 
of sales to syndicate members, exceeded 
$2,000,000,000. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National City Bank Charles V. 
Sheehan and Henry A. Koelsch, Jr. Presi- 
dents and Walter J. Hoffman was made as- 
sistant cashier. Percy West has also been 
appointed assistant vice-president. J. B. 
Funsten, J. E. Koop and E. L. Pierce have 
been made assistant cashiers. Boies C. Hart, 
identified with the foreign organization of 
the National City Bank, has been elected a 
vice-president, and will have charge of 
branches in South America. 


Felix E. Gunter, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been chosen as a member of the City 
Plan Commission. 
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MELVIN A. TRAYLOR HEADS NATIONAL 
ARMY OF “PLUS-FOURS” 

There are master minds in banking as 
well as business who possess the secret of 
performing yeoman tasks without visible 
exertion, with unruffled complacency, an in- 
delible smile on their countenances and with 
time to spare for the lure of golf greens and 
other healthful sports. Such a man is 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, who was recently 
crowned as president of the United States 
Golf Association. This honor comes to Mr. 
Traylor as an enthusiastic and skillful golf- 
er whose handicap compares favorably with 
that of some of the best professionals. He 
served two terms as president of the crack 
Midlothian Country Club of Chicago and 
Was vice-president of the Western Golf <As- 
sociation besides “carrying on’ as presideut 
of the Shedd Aquarium Society of Chicago 
and trustee of the Northwestern University 
and Berea College of Kentucky. 





MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President, First National Bank, of Chicago, who has 
been elected of the United States Golf Assaciation. 
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First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL 


4% TRUST and SAVINGS 





rae, 
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OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ESTABLISHED 1873 


Camden 
Safe Deposit 


Trust Co. 


Main Office: 224 FEDERAL ST. 
Central Office: 4th and FEDERAL STS. 


CAMDEN,N. J. 





Resources and Trust Funds $58,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EPHRAIM TOMLINSON, President 
a RE oe Le wept Vice-President 
PHILIP WILSON............-.++.+.+Vice-President 
F. HERBERT FULTON. .Vice-President and Secretary 
FRANK S. Norcross.Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


ee ee Treasurer 
HENRY FREELAND.........+. 4 Assistant Treasurer 
Joun H. ANNIs...........Assistant Trust Officer 
ee 2 Ye Assistant Trust Officer 
E. ROBERT TRUDEL, JR........Assistant Treasurer 


RUSSELL L: SAMMIS..........Real Estate Officer 
CSRORGH REVNOLDS. o.oo soc cs cect cc cs OO 





Organized 1889 


EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$4,340,000 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 











EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY RESOURCES AT HIGHEST RECORD 


Unusual interest centers upon the activi- 
ties of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York due in part to the increase in its vol- 
ume of business and in part to the inviting 
prospects of future expansion when the com- 
pany takes formal possession of its new 
building at Wall and Broad street, opposite 
the New York Stock Exchange and with its 
tremendous height dominating the skyline 
of lower Manhattan. Applications for 
rentals in the new building already exceed 
capacity and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be an increasingly valuable asset 
on the books of the company. 

The December 31st financial statement re- 
vealed the largest resources ever reported 
by the company, amounting to $607,320,688. 
Deposits aggregate $478,852,294, an increase 
of $47,879,944 over the figures of a year ago. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits total, 
$54,721,706, as compared with $52,425,651 a 
year ago, an increase of $2,296,055 in sur- 
plus and undivided profits. 

It is noteworthy that with the exception 
of the absorption of the Importers & Traders 
National Bank in 1923 with its $25,000,000 
deposits, the growth of the Equitable has 


been due to independent increase in_ busi- 
ness. The published statements of financial 
assets do not comprehend the great volume 
of individual and corporate trusts under 
administration, the large transactions in the 
transfer and foreign exchange as well as 
other branches of service, including foreign 
and local branch offices. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Equitable, the following retiring trus- 
tees were re-elected: Albert B. Boardman, 
Howard E. Cole, Henry E. Cooper, Frederic 
R. Coudert, Clarkson Cowl, Paul D. Cravath, 
Bertram Cutler, Thomas M. Debevoise, James 
A. Goldsmith, Charles Hayden, Otto H. 
Kahn, Alvin W. Krech, Arthur W. Loasby, 
Hunter S. Marston, John C. Martin, Chas. 
G. Meyer, George Welwood Murray, Henry 
H. Pierce, Winslow S. Pierce, Harry H. 
Powell, Lyman Rhoades, Edward P. Town- 
send, George P. Whaley, Charles A. Wimpf- 
heimer and Henry Rogers Winthrop. 


Richard B. W. Hall has been appointed 
an assistant treasurer of the Equitable Trust 
Company, and will join the staff of the up- 
town office at Forty-fifth st. and Madison ave. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL = ‘ 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - = - 
H. H. M. LEE ° > = = ” 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - - ? = 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE - ™ - 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- = - 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER bed 


VICE-PRES. 
2D VICE-PREs. 
30 VICE-PRES. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES. 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
Asst. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~ = = - ASST. TREAS 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - = » ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S. OPIE - - _ - ASST. SECRETARY 
GEORGE PAUSCH + = ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 4 - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ~ , = > - CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 





TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Corporate trust departments of New York 
trust companies and banks have made sub- 
stantial contribution to earnings, owing to 
record volume of transfer and _ registrar 
transactions, as well as trusteeships under 
corporate mortgages. Among latest new ap- 
pointments are the following: 

The Central Union Trust Company of 
New York has been appointed trustee for 
an authorized issue of $20,000,000 and an 
initial issue of $5,000,000 of Mortgage Bank 
of the Venetian Provinces, 7 per cent ex- 
ternal secured gold bonds, due 1952; trus- 
tee for $5,000,000 Staten Island Railway 
Company refunding and general mortgage 
bonds, due December 1, 1995; trustee for an 
issue of $4,500,000 General Vending Corpora- 
tion 10-year 6 per cent secured sinking fund 
gold bonds, due August 1, 1937. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed transfer agent for 
100,000 shares no par value common stock 
of Pan American Industrial Corporation: 
trustee for $350,000 second mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds of the Wye Corporation; 
trustee for $9,000,000 first mortgage gold 
bonds, 5 per cent series, due 1957, of the 
Mississippi Power & Light Company. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has been appointed transfer agent of the 
Okonite Company 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock; transfer agent for the common 
and preferred stock of Crown Cork and Seal 
Company; transfer agent of the common 
stock of Potrero Sugar Company; registrar 
of the common stock of Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company; registrar of $5,300,000 








principal amount of 45 year 5 per cent sink- 
ing fund external gold bonds series IX of 
1927 of the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom 


of Denmark; trustee under mortgage and 
deed of trust securing $6,000,000 Munson 


Steamship Line one-year 6 per cent secured 
gold notes dated January 1, 1928. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed New York transfer agent for the 
$7 dividend preferred stock of the Central 
States Power & Light Corporation; transfer 
agent for stock of the Bankers Investment 
Trust of America. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has been appointed trustee under 
first mortgage of the La France Textile In- 
dustries, securing an issue of $200,000,000 
first mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds due December 1, 1942; trustee of Ham- 
ilton Gas Company, securing $1,000,000 five- 
year 61% per cent sinking fund debenture 
gold notes, due December 1, 1932. 


AMENDING NEW YORK DOWER AND 
CURTSY LAWS 

Representatives of the National Woman’s 
arty recently appeared before the Commis- 
sion on Defects in the Law of Estates which 
will shortly submit its report to the New 
York Legislature, urging amendments to the 
dower and ecurtsy laws of New York. An 
effort will be made at Albany to amend the 
existing law so as to make dower apply to 
the husband and to reserve to wife and hus- 
band half interest in the estate separately 
and providing that neither husband or wife 
can convey separately or will away the 
share of the other. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








Condensed Statement, December 31, 1927 

















RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers................... $209,991,163.17 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.......... 43,151,317.30 
SE Se oe 7,497,393.61 
EE TN Ge ee 22,958,096.42 
Looms anid Bilis Purchased......................... 481,785,400.41 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages................. 4,231,863.33 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...........  6,178,371.87 
Credits Granted on Acceptances................... 58,685, 156.34 
Ey IG ARIES 02 pe pe 7,387,509.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable......... 8,434,087.68 
$850,300,359.88 
LIABILITIES 

ER a a a ne $30,000,000.00 

8 i eo el vee bids 30,000,000.00 

ee 7,036,720.97 
$67,036,720.97 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 4,549,311.14 
a i os wu dd be Nea Eh eee eka 58,685, 156.34 

EO en ee ee ee $676,356,302.39 

Outstanding Checks................. 43,672,869.04 
720,029,171.43 





$850,300,359.88 
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New York 


NEW YORK BANKERS APPRAISE 
BUSINESS SITUATION 

The broadsides of business prophecies for 
the year 1928 which were forthcoming at the 
turn of the year conveyed assurance as to 
the absence of any serious reactionary fac 
tors in the general business and industrial 
situation. Many of the published statements 
were frankly optimistic as to a new accelera- 
tion in industrial branches which experi- 
enced declines during the last quarter of 


1927. Salient points in the published expres- 
sions from leading bankers of New York 


City are quoted herewith. 

Atvin W. Krecu, Chairman of the Board 
of the Equitable Trust Companys says: “The 
year 1928 is full of promise from the stand- 
point of both world and home conditions. 
Home conditions are better, due to substan- 
tial increase in the value of farm products; 
greater efficiency in transportation; increas- 
ing purchasing capacity; progressive elim- 
ination of poverty; continued national pros- 
perity; a political campaign devoid of ap- 
prehension and general tendency toward low- 
er money rates.” 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company, says: “The 
prospects for a continuation of the prosper- 
ity of 1927 in 1928 seem good. Money is 
easy and probably will continue so. The 
recent improvement in the general agricul- 
tural situation hardly can fail to find favor- 
able expression in the purchasing power and 
disposition of the people. The present low 
condition of inventories suggests an increase 
in purchasing activity later on.” 

C. S. McCain, President National Park 
Bank, says: “This country will enter the 
New Year under exceptionally favorable 
conditions. The business situation in gen- 
eral, notwithstanding the decline of produc- 
tion in some branches during the last few 
months, is favorable. Inventories are rela- 
tively low and consumption is likely to main- 
tain a high average.” 


MERGER OF NEW NETHERLAND BANK 
WITH SEABOARD RATIFIED 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Seaboard National Bank the action of 
the board of directors calling for consolida- 
tion with the New Netherland, was unani- 
mously approved. The New Netherland, lo- 
cated at 41 West Thirty-fourth street, will 
be continued as the New Netherland Branch 


of the Seaboard in charge of Wm. F. H. 
Koelsch. Shareholders of the Netherland 


receive 5,000 shares of Seaboard stock in 
exchange for the 6,000 shares of New Neth- 
erland stock outstanding, in the ratio of five 
new shares for each six now held. The 
5,000 shares not allotted will be offered for 
subscription at $300 a share, with holders 
entitled to subscribe in the ratio of one new 
share for each sixteen now held. 

The December 31st financial statement of 
the Seaboard shows total resources of $226,- 
408,260, an increase of over. $10,000,000 dur- 
ing the year; deposits of $165,680,000; capi- 
tal, $8,000,000; surplus, $8,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $4,212,617, the latter show- 
ing increase of $1,205,000. 

Plans are in progress for the formation of 
1 security company by the Seaboard with 
100,000 shares and beginning business with 
assets of $2,250,000. 


INSTRUCTION ON TRUST DEPARTMENT 
LAW AND PROCEDURE 

Particular attention has been given by the 
governors of the New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, to provide the most 
efficient and authoritative courses this sem- 
ester in trust department operations and law, 
embracing both individual and corporate 
trusts. Large attendance this season will 
also be encouraged by the more comfortable 
quarters in the Graybar building. Vincent 
L. Banker, assistant trust officer of the Chase 
National Bank, is instructor on trust func- 
tions. Instructors on law are Morris Bern- 
hard of the Union Trust of Bayone, N. J., 
and Joseph F. Sharp of the firm of Hughes, 
Rounds, Schurman & Dwight. 
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CHARTERED 1799 * 


BANK OF TH 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


J. STEWART BAKER, President 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 

Among the oldest trust companies in the 
United States with a charter dating 
back to 1853, the United States Trust 
Company of New York has continued its 
policy of concentrating service on trust re- 
sponsibilities which have attained large mag- 
nitude. The January 1, 1928 financial state- 
ment shows total banking resources of $92, 
461,453, an increase of nearly eighteen mil- 
lions and with deposits of $66,647,957 repre- 
senting a gain of over fifteen millions dur- 
ing the past year. Capital is $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $20,000,000, and undivided profits, $2,- 
002,900. The itemized list of stock and bond 
investments, published in connection wita 
the January 1st statement, shows book value 
of $16,700,000 and par value of $17,189,000. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


The recent election of Charles S. McCain 
as president, succeeding the late John H. 
Fulton, conveys assurance of those admir- 
able policies which have distinguished the 
National Park Bank of New York. The past 
year was one of progressive expansion and 
notable increase in banking and especially 
in trust department business. The Decem- 
ber 31st statement shows total resources of 
233,486,427 ; deposits, $185,879,480; capital, 
$10,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of $24,719,400. 

At the recent annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers, Thomas I, Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and H. C. 
Couch were elected directors of the National 
Park Bank. Walter S. Jelliffe was elected 
vice-president. 


Arthur J. Keefe, Jr., assistant trust officer 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York has 
been appointed vice-president and trust offi- 
cer. 


si I 


MERGER OF HAMILTON NATIONAL 
WITH INTERSTATE TRUST CO. 

Plans have progressed favorably for 
merger of the Hamilton National Bank with 
the Interstate Trust Company of New York 
which resulted in giving the Interstate 
total resources of approximately $50,000,000. 
Considering that the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany opened for business as recently as 
October, 1926, an accumulation of fifty mil- 
lions within fourteen months is probably the 
record for a new institution, not only in 
New York but covering the country. While 
the latest merger of the Hamilton as well 
as previous absorption of the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank and the private banking busi- 
ness of Bloomingdale Brothers, contributed 
materially to the total, the natural growth 
of the Interstate has been a remarkable per- 
formance for a new institution, especially in 
the highly competitive area of lower Man- 
hattan. With the absorption of the Hamil- 
ton National the Interstate has seven 
branches in addition to the main office at 
59 Liberty street. 

Henry J. Davenport, president of the Home 
Title Insurance Company, has been elected 
a director of the Interstate Trust Company, 
and other directors to serve for the ensuing 
year are: E. N. Brown, Eugene P. Thomas, 
DeWitt Millhauser, A. C. Fetterolf, J. W. 
Doty, S. J. Bloomingdale, C. H. Palmer, 
Ralph Wolf, W. V. Griffin, G. S. Silzer, J. A. 
Kenny, H. C. Lakin, A. T. Johnston, A. P 
Smith, W. J. Weller, A. P. Williams, F. A. 
Williams, Andrew Wilson, George Roberts 
and Isaac Alpern. 


The boards of directors of the newly or- 
ganized International Germanic Trust Com 
pany and of the Terminal Trust Company, 
located at Seventh avenue and 30th street, 
have approved a resolution for merger of 
the two institutions. The Germanic has 


been organized primarily to foster banking 
and credit relations with Germany. 
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Established 1856 


Cffices to be opencd in 1928 
Madison Square at 26th St. 


Customers. Safe-Deposit Vaults. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 74th St. 
Banking In All Its Branches 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate 
and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; 
Collection of Income. Investment Service for 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 > Tuomas I. PARKINSON 


GRUNGE 
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Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. 
Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


‘on DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
THOMAS F, VIETOR 
JOHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JOSEPH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. 
Davip M. GoopRicH 
EUGENIUuS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 
FRANK L. POLK 

GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
JAMES FORRESTAL 
CHARLES S. McCAIN 





Harvey C. Coucu 





HAROLD STANLEY BECOMES PARTNER 
IN J. P. MORGAN & CO. 

Harold Stanley recently resigned as presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Company of New York 
to become a partner in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. He takes the place of 
Dwight W. Morrow, who severed his connec- 
tions with the Morgan house to become 
United States Ambassador to Mexico. An- 
other recent addition to the Morgan firm 
is that of Benjamin Joy, who was connected 
with Dillon, Read & Company,:and chair- 
man of the United States and Foreign Secu- 
rities Corporation. Mr. Joy becomes asso- 
ciated with Morgan et Cie,, the Paris affilia- 
tion of J. P. Morgan & Company. He was 
also formerly a vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York. 

Election recently of J. P. Morgan as chair- 
man of the board of the United States Steel 
Corporation was one of the major develop- 
ments in industrial and financial circles dur- 
ing the closing month of last year. In as- 
suming this new office Mr. Morgan heads the 
great corporation which was founded by his 
father, the late J. Pierpont Morgan, in 1901. 





Hugh M. Garretson and George S. Talbot, 
former assistant cashiers, have been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-presidents of the Bank 
of America of New York. 


OPERATIONS OF TITLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

During the past year the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company of New York sold $187,- 
777,041 of mortgages. The December 31st 
statement shows capital of $10,000,000; 
$20,000,000 surplus and undivided profits of 
$735,744. The affiliated Bond and Mortgage 
Company, which guarantees mortgages has 
capital funds of $17,000,000. The year closed 
with $82,335,688 resources reported by the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company and de- 
posits of $47,381,462. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 

The American Trust Company of New 
York reports a year of substantial growth 
with resources aggregating $61.893.084; de- 
posits, $53.536,350: capital stock, $4,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits of $3,858,818. 
The New York Title and Mortgage Company, 
with which the American Trust Company 
is affiliated, experienced an exceedingly pros- 
perous year with earnings of $7,725,197 be- 
fore tax and reserve deductions. Capital 
funds amount to $43,859,851. Sales of guar- 
anteed first mortgages and certificates for 
1927 amounted to $209,800,021, an increase 
of $16,824,000 over the previous year. 
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MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, 


NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000—-SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $1,000,000 


THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED IN ALL BRANCHES OF BANKING AND FIDUCIARY SERVICE 
PAYS INTEREST ON CHEQUE AND TIME ACCOUNTS 


EXECUTES TRUSTS 


SETTLES ESTATES 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE VAULTS 
DEPOSITS, ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 





LAYS CORNER STONE ON ANNIVERSARY 
OF FOUNDER 

Adopting the old adage of “killing two 
birds with one stone,’ the recent laying of 
the corner stone for the new building of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company was 
timed with 171st anniversary of the founder 
of this institution, Alexander Hamilton. The 
dual ceremoney was attended by a group of 
officers and trustees, headed by President 
Edwin G. Merrill, who wielded the trowel. 
Among the articles placed in the copper re- 
teptable where a history of the bank, list 
of present trustees, officers and employees, 
copies of newspapers, financial journals and 
a copy of Lindbergh’s book entitled “We.” 

The December 31st financial statement of 
the Bank of New York and Trust Company, 
which traces its history back to 1784 when 
the Bank of New York was chartered by 
Alexander Hamilton, shows financial assets 
of $122,315,336; deposits, $90,824,497; capi- 
tal, $6,000,000 ; surplus and undivided profits, 
$12,458,948. Trusts under administration 
are of large volume. 


The Chatham-Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York has obtained 
the award of 8,000,000 pesos City of Buenos 
Aires 6 per cent 33-year gold bonds. 

Percy H. Johnston, president of the Chem- 
ical National Bank, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the United States and Foreign Securi- 
ties Corporation, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of Benjamin Joy. 

The American Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for the common stock 
of the Standard Rock Asphalt Company. 

Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the capital stock 
of the Hygrade Food Products Corporation. 

John Murray Mitchell, formerly assistant 
vice-president, and Louis Stewart, Jr. have 
been elected vice-presidents of the New York 
Trust Company. 





BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY TRUSTEES 
APPROVE MERGER WITH BANK 
OF CONEY ISLAND 

Stockholders of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany at the recent annual meeting approved 
the terms of the merger with the Bank of 
Coney Island on a basis of five shares of 
Bank of Coney Island for two shares of 
Brooklyn Trust Company. The main office 
and branches of the Coney Island Bank will 
be maintained as branches of the trust com- 
pany and the directors of the former will be 
asked to remain in an advisory capacity to 
the trust company. Deposits of the Coney 
Island Bank are around $5,000,000. 

The December 31st financial statement of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, of which 
former Police Commissioner, George V. M¢- 
Laughlin recently assumed the presidency, 
shows total resources of $77,978,553; depos- 
its, $66,101,512; capital, $2,000,000; surplus, 
$1,948,990. 


PROMOTIONS AT NEW YORK TRUST CO. 

One of the traditional and time-honored 
precepts at the New York Trust Company is 
to fill all possible official vacancies and pro- 
mote to higher responsibilities those who 
have worked up from the ranks. In accord- 
ance with this policy a number of official 
promotions were made recently. Clarence 
EK. Hunter, formerly assistant vice-president, 
has been appointed a vice-president; Lucian 
T. Zell, formerly assistant treasurer, an as- 
sistant vice-president, and Erie J. Gluck- 
stadt an assistant treasurer. 

The New York Trust Company again main- 
tained its excellent earning capacity during 
last year, the operations yielding sufficient 
after all deductions and dividends to in- 
crease undivided profits from $11,669,000 to 
$13,153,570. The close of the year balance 
sheet showed total resources of $323,298,201; 
deposits, $234,298,201; capital, $10,000,000, 
and surplus $10,000,000. 


oo 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THIS COMPANY ACTS IN 


ALL THE WELL-KNOWN 
CAPACITIES OF TRUST, SUCH AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN AND DEPOSITARY 


RESOURCES OVER $41,000.000,00 














PROFITABLE YEAR FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

Actual increase in undivided profits at the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
amounted to $6,077,739 during the year of 
which amount the sum of $5,000,000 was 
transferred to surplus account. 

The statement of condition of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York as of 
December 31, 1927, issued recently, shows de- 
posits of $720,029,171.48, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $37,036,720.97, and total re- 
sources of $850,300,359.SS. The balance in 
the company’s undivided profits account on 
December 31, 1927, was $7,036,720.97, as 
compared with a balance of $5,958,981.13 at 
the beginning of the year. The Guaranty’s 
present total deposits, including outstanding 
checks, show a gain of $104,778,706.83 since 
the time of the last published statement, 
November 15, 1927, and total resources show 
an increase of $101,536,206.86 over the same 
period. 

Recent new appointments were as follows: 
J. L. Cleveland, Jr., was appointed a vice- 
president, and at the same time the appoint- 
ments of Herbert E. Twyeffort, Harry J. 
Kelly and Winfred C. Bloom as assistant 
trust officers were announced. Mr. Cleve- 
land received his early banking experience 
in Oklahoma and came to New York in 
1923. George D. Burrows has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, Joseph A. Bucher 
and Noah R. Brooks as assistant secretaries 
and James A. Powers as trust officer at the 
Fifth avenue office. Stuart Robert Cock- 
burn and Reginald Hale have been appointed 
assistant managers at the London office, and 


Frederick Charles Wallace was appointed 
assistant manager at the Kingsway office, 


also in London. 


The Sterling Trust Company is being or- 
ganized in New York City to be located at 
Seventh avenue near Forty-sixth street. 





OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL BANK 

At the recent annual meeting of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York the follow- 
ing official promotions were authorized: 
Samuel Shaw to be vice-president and cash- 
ier; John D. Perry, vice-president; Harry L. 
Barton, Harold H. Helm and J. C. Parkes, 
assistant vice-presidents; Jerre L. Dowling, 
William A. Edwards, Harold S. Gibbons and 
Spencer Tunnell, Jr., assistant cashiers. 

President Perey H. Johnston, in his an- 
nual report, summarized operations of the 
year which yielded net earnings of $1,714,- 
501, which provided $1,200,000 or 24 per cent 
dividend to stockholders; $500,000 stock divi- 
dend to capital account and $14,501 added to 
undivided profits. Four additional branches 
were Opened during the year and trust de- 
partment business increased substantially. 
The December 31st financial statemen: 
shows total assets of $213,616,795; deposits, 
$167,284,981; capital, $5,000,000; surplus, 
$17,500,000 and undivided profits, $1,575,794. 

William Fellows Morgan has been named 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Chemical National 
Bank. —_— 

Allister G. Latimer, T. Chester Meisch and 
David B. Little have been elected assistant 
secretaries of the Genesee Valley Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. 

John M. Penchoen, manager of the Long 
Island City branch of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company of New York has been 
appointed assistant vice-president. 

Rudolph Flersheim, vice-president of the 
Marine Trust Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Buffalo. 

Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board 
of the Chase National Bank, and Dr. Benja- 
min M. Anderson, Jr., econoimst of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, have re- 
ceived from :the King of Italy degrees in 
the Royal Order of the Crown. 
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HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

The Hanover National Bank, which was 
one of the last of the large national banks 
of New York to adopt branch banking poli- 
cies, has experienced substantial growth dur- 
ing the year. The December 31st statement 
shows total resources of $191,660,079 with 
cash in vault and in banks of $46,752,480; 
United States securities, $17,320,549; other 
bonds and securities, $14,530,062; loans and 
discounts, $107,301,715. Deposits total $159,- 
164,311. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus, $15,- 
000,000, and undivided profits, $11,473,892. 

At the recent annual meeting William 
Crawford was added to the board of direc- 
tors. 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 

Trustees of the Central Union Trust 
Company declared a regular dividend of 8 
per cent for the last quarter of 1927, which 
places the annual dividend rate on a basis 
of 32 per cent as against the previous annual 
rate of 28 per cent. An extra dividend of 
4 per cent was also declared in connection 
with the last distribution. 

The December 31st statement of the Cen- 
tral Union shows total resources of $402.- 
268,247; deposits of $311,403,007; capital, 
$12,500,000; surplus, $30,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $7,645,964. 

Colby M. Chester, Jr., president of Postum 
Company, Inc., has been elected a trustee of 
Central Union Trust Company. A. T. Gallo- 
way, D. A. Delrio and H. F. Gibson have 
been appointed assistant vice-presidents. 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST DIRECTORS 
VOTE STOCK DIVIDEND AND 
CAPITAL INCREASE 

At a recent special meeting the stockhold- 
ers of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York authorized increase 
in capital stock from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
Through this authorization the stock divi- 
dend of 33 1-8 per cent and the sale to 
stockholders of additional stock in the ratio 
of one share to each three shares held (ex- 
clusive of stock dividend) at $250 per share, 
became effective. Both the stock dividend 
and the rights to subscribe were issued to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1927. 

The December 31st financial statement of 
the company shows total resources of $92,- 
120,514 and deposits of $80,627,453. On 
January 23d the capital increase became 
effective giving the company capital of 
$5,000,000 and surplus of $5,000,000. 





In Syracuse, New York 
cA Leading Trust Company 


MAIN OFFICE 


South Warren at Washi2gton 


First [rust 
G Deposit Co. 


FIVE BRANCHES 


Resources $55,000,000 
New York 





Syracuse 





NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED AT BANK 
OF AMERICA 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Bank of America the directors were re- 
elected and the following three new mem- 
bers were added to the board: F. Wilder 
Bellamy of Dominick & Dominick, John Hill 
Morgan of Rumsey & Morgan, lawyers, and 
William J. Montgomery, a vice-president of 
the bank. 


is made of the election of 
and Wellington Elmer as 
assistant cashiers and the advancement of 
Hugh M. Garrison and George S. Talbot, 
formerly assistant cashiers, to assistant vice- 
presidents. The December 3lst financial 
statement shows total resources of $194,589,- 
407; deposits, $167,009,212; capital, $6,500,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $5,338,- 
ke Be 


Announcement 
Alex N. Nyland 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany is distributing its 1928 calendar, the 
eighteenth in a series illuminated with paint- 
ings of American historical scenes by Perey 
Moran. This year’s subject shows Paul 
Jones and the sinking of the Bonhomme 
Richard after her battle with Serapis. 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY MAINTAINS PACE 

As the second largest trust company in 
the United States in point of resources and 
deposits the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York closed the year 1927 
with mounting volume of business. The De- 
cember 31st statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $734,821,545; deposits of $568,824,- 
633; capital $52,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $30,749,944. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust, 
during the closing days of 1927, sent nearly 
200 messages to prominent bankers and other 
financiers in important cities in Europe, mak 
ing use of the photoradio service of the 
Radio Corporation of America as a_ substi- 
tute for the cable messages. This is the first 
time a banking institution has used this 
method to transmit its Christmas greetings 
abroad. The messages, which were sent 
chiefly to the heads of American Exchange 
Irving banking correspondents in Europe, 
were signed by Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board, and Harry E. Ward, president. 

Pending the preparation of a more com- 
prehensive plan for thrift and savings in 
behalf of employees the American Exchange 
Irving Trust made a generous cash distribu- 
tion at the close of the year in addition to 
the benefits from the group life 
and retirement plan in operation. 


insurance 


LAWYERS TRUST AND TITLE COMPANIES 
The affiliated Lawyers Trust Company and 
Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company of 
New York reported combined resources of 
$56,533,889 of which the trust company holds 
$30,031,256. Deposits of the trust company 
total $28,259,335, with capital of $3,000,000 ; 
surplus, $5,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$683,695 after payment of regular and extra 
dividend of 2 per cent at close of year. The 
Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company re 
ports that since December, 1913, the company 
guaranteed to investors the principal and in- 
terest of mortgages amounting to $275,141,- 
131 of which $117,758,928, has been paid 
without loss to any investor, leaving $157,- 
382,203 outstanding on December 31, 1927. 


The New York University, in its Graduate 
School of Business Administration, in re- 
sponse to a growing demand from financial 
houses, is instituting a course in “Financial 
Advertising.” 

Total earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York during 1927 amounted to 
$10,647,758 with net income available for 
dividends and addition to surplus amount- 
ing to $3,720,601. 


DIRECTORS 
KNOWN and RESPECTED 
THROUGHOUT 
THE BANKING WORLD 


AND 


RESOURCES OVER 
$22,000,000 


CAN YOU FIND BETTER 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
YOUR CORRESPONDENT ? 


THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 

Satisfactory earnings were made by the 
Empire Trust Company of New York during 
the last year with resources increasing from 
$85,357,000 to $91,029,942. After payment of 
annual dividends of 12 per cent and extra 
of 3 per cent making total of $560,000, the 
accumulation of surplus and undivided prof- 
its shows increase from $4,175,565 to $8,457,- 
440, with capital amounting to $6,000,000. 
Deposits total $76,240,008, 


MORTGAGE-BOND COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


The Mortgage-Bond Company of New York, 
which issues guaranteed gold mortgage bonds 
of high quality, based principally on im- 
proved residential property, accounts for un- 
usual activity and growth during the past 
year. The statement of January 1, 1928, 
shows assets of $29,747,729; capital $2,000,- 
000; surplus $750,000, and undivided profits 
of $232,647. Quarterly dividends at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum have been paid dur- 
ing the year. 


Francis X. Gallagher, Frank R. Long and 
Harry M. Reynolds have been appointed as- 


sistant secretaries of the 
Trust Company of New York. 


manufacturers 
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MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY 

The rapid growth in population, in new 
construction and business activity noted dur- 
ing the last few years at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., finds reflection in the marked increase 
in resources, deposits and business at the 
Mount Vernon Trust Company. Conducted 
on progressive lines and with representative 
people on its board of directors, the Mount 
Vernon Trust Company, takes a_ position 
among the most successful trust companies in 
the environs of Greater New York. A recent 
financial statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $22,305,764 with deposits amount- 
ing to $20,320,264. Capital is $750,000; sur- 
plus fund, $500,000, and undivided profits, 
$441,611. 

Senior officers are: Arch. M. Campbeil, 
chairman of the board; Mark D. Stiles, 
president; Milton H. Hall, vice-president ; 
John M. Bromley, vice-president and secre- 
tary; Stephen Van Tassel, vice-president ; 
David B. Donovan, treasurer and assistant 
secretary; Charles H. Ticknor, assistant see- 
retary and assistant treasurer. Laurence C. 
Wellington is trust officer. 


GAINS BY FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

During the past year the resources of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of New York showed 
increase from $62,210,566 to $70,027,448, in- 
cluding cash on hand, in Federal Reserve 
and due from banks, $12,424,137; demand 
loans, $9,129,152; United States Government 
securities, $5,319,111; state and municipal 
securities, $4,558,311; other bonds and stocks, 
$4,981,923: time loans and bills purchase, 
$29,145,019. Deposits total $52,601,202. Capi- 
tal is $4,000,000; surplus, $2,500,000, and 
undivided profits, $1,050,802. 


STOCK SUBSCRIPTION CHECK 
FOR $2,400,000 

A check for $2,400,000 was recently issued 
by the trust department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn for the subscrip- 
tion account of the recently organized 
Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company. The 
First National Bank was the stock subscrip- 
tion agent for the stock issue which was 
oversubscribed almost one and a half times 
and the check represents the full amount 
subscribed, no underwriters’ fees having 
been charged by the bank. The company 
begins business therefore with a capital of 
$600,000 and surplus and reserve of $1,800,- 
000. The company will be managed by 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., of New York City. 
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Complete Trust Department 


Title Insurance 
Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $600,000.00 


Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 





BROOKLYN HOSPITAL RENAMED FOR 
NATHAN S. JONAS 

On the recent occasion of the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, that 
institution was renamed the Nathan 8S. Jonas 
Hospital as a tribute to its founder, Nathan 
S. Jonas, who is president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York. De- 
spite his duties as head of one of the largest 
and most successful trust companies in New 
York, Mr. Jonas has devoted unsparingly of 
his time and means to the affairs of the 
hospital which now bears his name. At the 
25th anniversary dinner at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, Mr. Jonas headed the contributors te 
a fund of $700,000 for the building fund and 
the extension of the hospital and whica 
ealls for an expenditure of $1,250,000. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

The Kings County Trust Company of 
srooklyn, N. Y., maintained its high per- 
centage of earnings during the past year. 
The December 31st statement showed total 
resources of $40,592,949 ; deposits of $34,056,- 
308. Capital is $500,000; surplus, $5,000,000, 
and undivided profits, $548,092. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


por 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIE,COMPANY 


CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY IS 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 

The success of the policies developed by 
the Corporation Trust Company of New 
York. particularly as to service to corpora- 
and tax information, is emphasized 
by the constant growth of the company dur- 
ing the last thirty-five years. Beginning in 
1892 with one small office the organization 
now embraces nineteen offices, including two 
home offices, the one a private-elevator floor 
in the Equitable Building at 120 Broadway, 
New York, and the other at 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City. The nineteenth 
was recently opened at Atlanta, Ga., in 
charge of James L. Watson. In addition the 
company has offices of record in every state 
and territory of the United States and in 
every province of Canada. 


tions 


office 


George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Company has been elected president 
of the Buffalo Clearing House Association. 

The Osborne Trust Company of East 
Hampton, N. Y., has been given permission 
to increase its capital stock from $100,000 
to $200,000. 

Robert Lee Craycroft has become asso- 
ciated with the new business department of 
the Liberty National Bank of New York. 


New York 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

Deposits increased from $15,727,000 to 
$17,008,882 at the Fulton Trust Company of 
New York during 1927. Resources aggregate 
$19,603,309 including cash on hand and in 
banks, $3,839,828; United States securities, 
$1,184,092 ; other securities, $1,995,094: loans 
secured by collateral, $11,626,102. Capital 
is $1,000,000; surplus, $500,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $1,011,012, the latter represent- 
ing increase of nearly $109,000. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF NEW YORK 
COMMUNITY TRUST 

Homer KE. Wickenden, former executive 
secretary of the Mount Vernon Community 
Chest, has been named assistant director of 
the New York Community Trust. Mr. Wick- 
enden is chairman of the finance committee 
of the Westchester County Council of Social 
Agencies and was formerly on the staff of 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation. He came 
East in 1924, when the Mount Vernon Fund 
was being reorganized as the Community 
Chest. In the intervening three years, the 
annual collections have been increased from 
$25,000 to upwards of $125,000. 
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‘RECORD YEAR FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 

The International Acceptance Bank, Inc, 
of which Paul M. Warburg is chairman and 
F. Abbot Goodhue is president, transacted a 
greater volume of business during 1927 than 
in any previous year since its establishment 
in 1921, according to figures of December 
sist. After six years of operation it now 
reports total of $130,591,971, an in- 
crease of $24,969,891, or 25.6 per cent since 
the close of 1926. The increased use of the 
dollar acceptance market during 1927 is re- 
flected in the outstanding ac- 
ceptances on the bank’s statement as com- 
pared with $47,117,538 on December 31, 1926, 
or a gain of 39.6 per cent. The annual divi- 
dend rate on the common stock has been 
increased from $4 to $6 per share. 


assets 


SYRACUSE TRUST COMPANY HAS 
EXCELLENT YEAR 

Deposits increased $3,989,748 during the 
year at the Syracuse Trust Company of 
Syracuse, New York, making total of $40,- 
175,518. Country bank deposits increased 
$1,635,826, and the trust department re- 
ceived 172 new appointments, mostly under 
wills and life insurance trusts. The Decem- 
ber 31st statement shows aggregate re- 
sources of $43.637,910. Capital is $1,500,- 
000; surplus $750,000, and undivided profits 
$804,615. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST DIVIDEND 
Trustees of the American Founders Trust 
have inaugurated a cash dividend of 25 cents 
on common shares. A share dividend of one 
one-hundredth-and-fortieth of a common 
share will be paid. This action placed the 
common on an annual dividend basis of $1 
eash and four one-hundred-and-fortieths of 
a share. Usual cash dividends were de- 
clared on preferred shares. Shareholders 
of record January 14, 1928, also received 
rights to buy one-eighth of a new share 
unit for each share of preferred or common 
held at $75 a unit. The new unit will con- 
sist of one share of 6 per cent preferred of 
$50 par value and one-half share common. 
Formation of the United States and Brit- 
ish International Company, Ltd., by British 
interests and interests headed by the Ameri- 
can Founders Trust was announced recently. 
The American Founders Trust and affiliated 
interests have assets of $80,000,000. 


The State Banking Department of New 
York has issued authorization for the open- 
ing of a branch of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation at Oshawa, Ontario. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


o Es. ” 
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Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 





EXECUTIVE CHANGES IN BIG FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING FIRM 


At the recent annual meeting of Albert 
Frank & Company, the old established finan- 
cial advertising agency of New York, a num- 
ber of executive advancements and changes 
were made. Frank J. Reynolds, who has 
been with the company for nineteen years, 
and executive head since 1917, was re-elected 
president. Lloyd B. Myers, who has been 
with the company fourteen years, was elected 
secretary and a director. John H. Schwart- 
ing, vice-president, who has been connected 
with the company eighteen years, has been 
promoted to the second ranking vice-presi- 
dency and will have complete charge of the 
financial service department. Mark Ash, sec- 
retary since 1901 and prior to that connected 
with the partnership of Albert Frank & 
Company, was elected senior vice-president 
and treasurer, offices held by the late Harry 
Rascover. James McKay, auditor for ten 
years, was elected assistant treasurer. Rob- 
ert J. Herts was elected a_ vice-president. 
Officers re-elected in addition to Mr. Rey- 
nolds were M. Robert Herman, W. Frank 
McClure, J. B. Hydorn and E. W. Kimmel- 
berg, vice-presidents, and George Borst, as- 
sistant secretary. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNEPEG, MANITOBA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches: 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


COMMODIOUS NEW HOME OF THE FORTY-SECOND STREET 


BRANCH OF THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF NEW YORK 


A feature of the branch banking policy 
developed by the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York is the installation of the most 
modern equipment and a constant striving 
for the convenience of clients. The new 
home recently opened with a “house warm- 
ing” for the Forty-second Street Branch at 
West 42d street and Eighth avenue, 
visited by thousands and brought laudatory 
comment from patrons and friends. The 
branch occupies two floors of a new twelve- 
story building constructed for the Corn Ex- 
change Bank and offers some novel features. 
The new vaults are an integral part of the 
building and contain lock boxes of latest 
design, coupon booths and ample space for 
storage of valuables. There is also a night 


was 











NEw HOME FOR THE FORTY-SECOND STREET 
BRANCH OF THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF 
NEw YORK 


depository which is at the free disposal of 
depositors, irrespective of banking hours. 
The woman’s department is furnished with 
taste and with due regard for the comfort 
of women patrons. Departments and loca- 
tion of tellers’ windows have been arranged 
to assure the maximum of prompt 
speedy service. 

The Corn Exchange Bank now operates 
sixty-four branches and enjoys a constantly 
growing clientele throughout Greater New 
York. The December 1, 1927 financial state- 
ment testifies to the strong position of the 
Corn Exchange with total resources of $292,- 
945,409 and deposits of $265,617,000, the 


and 


latter showing increase of $20,000,000 since , 


the June 30, 1927 statement. Capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits total $27,328,004. 
A survey of the distribution of resources re- 
veals a highly liquid position. Active growth 
has also been shown in trust department 
operations. 

On February 1st next the Corn Exchange 
Bank will celebrate its T5th anniversary. The 
bank opened for business February 1, 1853, 
on the site which it now occupies at Williain 
and Beaver streets. Its original capital of 
$500,009 has grown to $11,000,000. It has 
had only four presidents, namely Edward 
W. Dunham, from 1852 to 1871; William A. 
Falls, from 1871 to 1883; William A. Nash, 
from 1883 to 1911, when he became chair- 
man of the board, and Walter E. Frew, from 
1911 to 1928. 

Walter E. Frew was re-elected president 
of the Corn Exchange Bank for the eigh- 
teenth consecutive year recently, and Dun- 
ham B. Sherer was re-elected vice-president. 
Ralph Peters, Jr., John R. McWilliams, John 
W. Ross, Edward B. MacKenzie and Fred- 
erick K. Lister have been promoted from 
assistant yice-presidents to vice-presidents. 
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THE STATE TRUST COMPANY 
AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Will welcome the opportunity to handle your 


banking commissions in Plainfield and vicinity. 





JOSEPH R. SWAN ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE GUARANTY COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

Joseph R. Swan, formerly vice-president, 
has been elected president of the Guaranty 
Company of New York, the security affilia- 
tion of the Guaranty Trust Company. He 
succeeded Harold Stanley who resigned to 
accept the offer of a partnership in the house 
of J. P. Morgan & Company. The new 
president of the Guaranty Company became 
associated with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in 1919 as vice-president and when the 
Guaranty Company was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1920, Mr. Swan became vice-president. 


JOSEPH R. SwAN 
Elected President of Guaranty Company of New York 


He was previously with the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany and also with the 
Union Trust Company of Albany. During 
the war he was active as an officer of the 
Red Cross. He is a director of the Eastern 
Illinois Railway Company; was born in 
Utica, N. Y., in 1878 and is a graduate of 
Yale. 

Burnett Walker, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Company was recently elected a 
director and a member of the executive 
comimnittee. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 

At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the National Park Bank of New York 
Walter S. Jelliffe was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Jelliffe came from the Northwest 
in 1918 and made a connection with the Na- 
tional Park in June of that year. In 1920 he 
Was appointed an assistant cashier and in 
1924 was promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Jelliffe is a native of Mansfield, 
O., and before coming to New York was em- 
ployed in Portland, Ore. 


William Ewing, of the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Dwight W. Morrow. 


George MacDonald has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company. 

The transfer department of the National 
City Bank has been appointed transfer agent 
of the cumulative and participating prior 
preference stock of George A. Fuller Co. 

The Bank of America has been appointed 
registrar of 145,500 shares of preferred stock 
of the Crown Cork & Seal Company. 
























Nelson S. Gustin 
Co., Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 


Complete information 
upon request. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 | 
BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 














CORPORATE BUSINESS FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for stock 
of the Standard Public Service Corporation ; 
for preferred stock, par value $100 of the 
Duke Power Company, for the 7 per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred and com- 
mon stock of United Grape Products, Inc.; 
for 65,000 shares of class A _ convertible 
stock and 65,000 shares of common stock 
of Worth, Inc.; registrar in New York for 
the common capital stock, without par value, 
of the Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 
consisting of 275,000 shares; registrar for 
stock of Bankers Securities Trust of Amer- 
ica; transfer agent of American depositary 
receipts for Belgian National Railways Com- 
pany 6 per cent participating guaranteed 
preferred stock; trustee, paying agent and 
conversion agent under an agreement dated 
October 1, 1927, of Financial Investing Com- 
pany of New York, Ltd. securing an au- 
thorized issue of $2,000,000 principal amount 
convertible gold bonds, due October 1, 1932; 
trustee, paying agent, registrar and conver- 
sion agent under an agreement, dated De- 
cember 1, 1927, of Keystone Water Works 
Corporation. 


Arthur D. Wolf, vice-president of the 
“hatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York and president of the 
lmpire City Safe Deposit Company, died 
recently in Mount Sinai Hospital. 
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Hydro-electric development at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., of the Wautauga 
Power Co., a subsidiary of the Cities 
Service organization. 


$9,500,000 
in Dividends 
paid in 1927 


to owners of 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


In 1927 the 58,000 owners of 
Cities Service Common stock were 
paid over $9,500,000 in cash or 
stock, bringing the total paid in 
dividends on this 17-year-old se- 
curity to over $92,000,000. 


You can become a profit-sharing 
partner for 1928 in the $650,- 
000,000 Cities Service organization 
by putting your investment dollars 
to work in Cities Service Common 
Stock. At its present price, this 
security will give you a net yield 
of over 8% on your money. 
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BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
69 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about how 
I may participate in the 1928 dividends on 
Cities Service Common Stock. 
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Established 1851 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - $5,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS $26,000,000 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
Branch Offices 


874 BroaDWay 2 
186 East 34TH STREET 7 
596 SrxtTH AVENUE 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 WEsT BROADWAY 
402 Hupson STREET 


West 47TH STREET 
THIRD AVENUE 
East 79TH STREET 
SEVENTH AVENUE 


24 
73 
151 
220 


Banking and Trust Facilities 





COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COM- 
PANIES FROM NOVEMBER 14, 1925 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1927 


Surplus and Surplus and 
Undivided Undivided 

Profits, Profits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, 
Nov.15,1927 Nov.15,1926 Nov.15,1927 Nov.15,1926 Nov.14,1925 
American Exchange Tr. Co..$32,000,000 $31,014,800 $28,000,000 $574,573,100 $557,087,200 $333,972,800 


Capital 


American Trust Co 
Anglo South-Amer. Tr. Co... 


Banca Com. Italiana Tr. Co. 


Banco di Sicilia Trust Co.... 
Bank of Athens Trust Co... . 
Bankers Trust Co.......... 


Bank of Europe & Trust Co.. 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.... 


Bronx County Trust Co..... 
Brooklyn Trust Co 


Central Mercan. Bk. Tr. Co.. 


Central Union Trust Co..... 
Corporation Trust Co 
County Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

Equitable Trust Co 

Farmers Loan and Trust.... 


Federation Bank and Trust.. 


a a ra 
NE See ee 
Guaranty Trust Co 


Intern’l Accept. Sec. & Tr.Co. 


Interstate Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co 
ee 
Manufactprers Trust Co.... 
Midwood Trust Co 

Murray Hill Trust.......... 
New York Trust Co 
Terminal Trust 

Times Square Trust Co 
Title Guarantee & Trust.... 
Trust Co. of North America. 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust 
United States Trust Co 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
500,000 
20,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,250,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
12,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
750,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
30,000,000 
500,000 


3, 000, 000 
15,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
700,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 


3,858,800 
645,200 
1,847,800 
376,900 
507,800 
41,373,600 
755,100 
12,690,400 
942,200 
5,736,900 
2,159,400 
33,004,800 
141,800 
704,000 
8,592,200 
25,154,800 
21,384,600 
988,200 
3,459,000 
1,529,100 
33,980,000 
694,000 
1,541,700 
5,375,000 
3,602,400 
15,250,000 
562,400 
1,040,100 
23,538,500 
343,600 
516,700 
21,171,900 
240,000 
5,497,100 
21,935,500 


3,415,400 
646,400 
766,900 
197,700 
506,800 
35,540,800 
685,800 
13,354,700 
796,700 

5,315,700 


28,254,200 
110,400 
564,300 

4,135,300 

22,907,900 

19,908,100 
972,000 

3,435,400 
1,429,900 

25,202,600 
535,000 
900,000 

5,031,500 
3,429,500 

14,782,300 

546,800 
1,022,600 

21,813,000 
292,300 
542,300 

19,506,800 
206,000 

4,965,000 

19,818,300 


53,536,300 
11,271,800 
11,723,900 
13,543,000 
2,952,700 
469,109,300 
14,630,300 
110,222,700 
20,516,300 
60,174,000 
50,948,300 
286,522,600 
27,000 
16,079,000 
67,409,600 
408,475,900 
157,324,900 
17,937,100 
54,431,400 
18,061,000 
609,963,500 
9,780,900 
25,370,300 
30,404,500 
22,703,300 
238,625,300 
11,292,000 
6,310,800 
247,530,000 
4,968,100 
7,206,200 
48,451,100 
3,965,500 
69,098,700 
64,833,900 


44,673,100 
9,083,100 
8,615,700 
5,735,400 
1,247,500 
380,050,500 
12,679,400 
102,424,700 
16,156,700 

54,303,400 


250,186,700 
12,700 
9,195,500 
64,736,900 
384,054,800 
146,059,000 
16,250,100 
44,797,000 
14,893,600 
518,815,500 
3,766,000 
4,689,200 
32,759,400 
19,821,000 
208,844,400 


208, 304, '800 
5,434,900 
2,524,800 
44,516,300 

3,193,800 
66,207,900 
46,776,400 


43,204,600 


70,312 900 
343,059,400 
148'434.400 


21,970,700 
14,575,500 
506,262,800 


32,304,600 
20,121,200 
194,614,900 
188,299,800 


60,075,700 
55,445,100 










0 


0 












TRUST COMPANIES 


Che Development of Trust Companies 
in the Gnited States 


By James G. Smith 


Instructor in Charge of Statistics, Princeton University 


This new volume of 590 pages, just published, is the most com- 


prehensive survey of the history and progress of trust companies 
in the United States, beginning with the inception of the move- 
ment over a century ago and embracing description of widening 
scope of service, methods of operation and sources as well as 


basis of potential trust business. 


The book has a biliography of over 70 pages containing refer- 
ences to all literature on the subject. 


Profusely illustrated. 





Per copy, $6.50 postpaid. 


Address: Book Department, TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York 









EARNINGS OF NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


Reporting on the operations of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, the 
president, Stevenson E. Ward, stated that 
profits for the last year amounted to $6,459,- 
224 after all expenses, taxes and provision 
for doubtful items and after disbursement 
of 18 per cent in dividends, leaving balance 
of $1,959,224 which was added to undivided 
profits account. The December 31st state- 
ment shows total resources of $753,336,246 ; 
deposits, $537,262,387; capital, $25,000,000; 
surplus, $40,000,000 and undivided profits of 
$4,488,544. President Ward further advised 
that trust department growth exceeded the 
most favorable expectations and that opera- 








tions of the foreign department were the 
largest of any year. 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
Lewis Gawtry, president of the Bank for 
Savings, and Frederick P. Small, president 
ot the American Express Company, were 
elected directors. Announcement is also made 
of the appointment of Ellsworth C. Bissell 
as assistant cashier. 


At the annual meeting of National Bank 
of Commerce the following official advance- 
ments were announced: Herman G. Brock 
and Frank Stemple from assistant cashier 
to second vice-president; Harold F. Ander- 
son and Herman Safro to assistant cashier 
and Ezra C. Brownell to manager of the 
foreign department, 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE WASHINGTON, (D. C.) LOAN & 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Dee. 31,1927 Dec. 31, 1926 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 


Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1927 


Dec. 31, 1926 


American Security & Tr. Co...$3,400,000 $3,794,468.82 $3,599,597.37 $29,388,308.11 $29,263,137.82 


Continetal Trust Co........ 1,000,000 185,214.27 177,169.45 2,880,754.74 2,812,227.07 
Merchants Bank & Tr. Co..... 1,000,000 341,868.62 322,601.26 7,982,201.74 9,537,275.65 
Munsey Trust Co........... 2.000,000 1,192,931.09 1,000,642.74 5,336,967.62 5,129,751.79 
National Savings & Tr. Co.... 1,000,000 2,714,234.99 2,580,107.18 11,530,949.73 11,922,023.30 
Union Trust Co............. 2,000,000 993,665.69 963,125.59 8,295,515.05 7,311,128.42 
W ashington Loan & Trust Co. 1,000,000 2,317,261.46 2,213,849.14 14,513,026.65 13,625,405.65 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan and Trust Co. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
LATITUDE FOR TRUST INVESTMENTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

In view of the rapid growth in volume 
of estate and trust funds, with Pennsylvania 
trust companies now having stewardship 
over more than four billions of trust funds, 
the need of more liberal laws governing legal 
investments is a matter of very live interest. 
Despite the remarkably successful record of 
trust administration in this commonwealth 
the legislative and constructional restrictions 
on investments are regarded as primitive in 
many respects and not up to standard in 
some other states. Unfortunately, the va- 
rious proposals for amending trust invest- 
ment laws have been tied up with legislative 
codes involving banking and controversial 
issues. For that reason the suggestion finds 
favor of having a special commission, com- 
posed of experienced trust officers, to study 
and formulate amendments in keeping with 
modern requirements. 

Comparison of the trust investment re- 
strictions in this state with those which ob- 
tain in some other states where the subject 
has received more enlightened consideration, 
reveals the wisdom of modifying legislative 
and constructional limitations, both as a 
means of serving the best interests of bene- 
ficiaries and investment in high grade types 
of securities which are eminently adaptable 
to fiduciary requirements. Following are 
investments legal for trust funds held by a 
fiduciary in Pennsylvania: 

1, stock or public debt of the United 
States, or the public debt of Pennsylvania; 2, 
bonds or certificates of debt issued accord- 
ing to law by any of the counties, cities, bor- 
oughs, townships or school districts or poor 
districts of Pennsylvania, or in mortgages 
or ground rents in Pennsylvania; 38, farm 
loan bonds issued by Federal Land Banks. 
Under direction of the court a _ fiduciary 
may invest money in: 1, real estate in Penn- 
sylvania other than ground rents; 2, bonds 
issued according to law by any other state 
of the United States, or by any of the count- 
ies or cities of such other states. 


Levi L. Rue, chairman of the Philadelphia- 
Girard National Bank, has been re-elected 
president of the Philadelphia Clearing House 
Association. 

J. Willison Smith, president of the Real 
Estate-Land Title and Trust Company, was 
recently installed as grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, F. and A. M. 


The Franklin 
Fourth Street 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 
32nd St. and Lancaster Ave. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 
Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


NOTEWORTHY GAINS BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


Substantial increase in volume of both 
banking and trust business characterized the 
operations of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
of Philadelphia during the past year. Trust 
funds during 1927 increased from a total of 
$401,727,000 to $448,635,770, with corporate 
trusts aggregating $981,478,364. As of De- 
cember 31, 1927, the Company reported de- 
posits of $94,203,436, representing an increase 
during the year of $22,656,000. Resources 
total $117,555,044, including cash on hand 
and in bank of $28,928,362; loans upon col- 
lateral $51,136,884; investment securities 
$23,299,171; commercial paper purchased 
$3,046,043; reserve fund for the protection of 
“eash balances in trust accounts,” $7,570,- 
259. Capital stock is $4,000,000; surplus 
fund $15,000,000, and undivided profits 
$2,765,663, with reserves of $1,041,366. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities has enjoyed 
a corporate existence extending over a longer 
period than that of any other trust company 
in the United States. Chartered in March, 
1812, the company has completed over 115 
years of service. 
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fe have the 
| facilities ©: 


of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





ORGANIZATION; OF COMMONWEALTH 
TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Subject to final approval by stockholders, 
the title business of the Commonwealth Title 
Insurance and Trust Company, which re- 
cently became affiliated with the Provident 
Trust Company, will serve as the basis for 
the organization of a new company to be 
known as the Commonwealth Title Insurance 
Company. The new enterprise will conduct 
title business exclusively and the present 
banking and trust business of the Common- 
Wealth Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Will be consolidated with that of the Provi- 
dent Trust .Company. The new company 
Will have combined capital and surplus of 
*6,000,000 and the Provident Trust Company 
Will own all of the stock. 

The Provident 
controlling 


Trust Company purchased 
interest of the Commonwealth 
last July and both companies are now oper- 
iting under the same management. The 
‘usiness of the Commonwealth, for the pres- 
ent, will be conducted at the quarters of the 
latter at Twelfth and Chestnut streets. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S LARGEST 
BANK 
As the premier national bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank has registered steady growth dring the 
last year. Resources at the close of 1927 ag- 
gregated $250,319,290, including U. S. bonds 
and certificates of $11,209,687; loans, dis- 
counts and other investments $148,361,099; 
cash and reserve $16,118,638 ; due from banks 
$39,451,228; exchanges $18,737,715; accep- 
tances an letters of age $15,944,022. De- 
Capital is $8,000,- 
000; piste ak: net profits $21,238,697, and 
reserves for taxes and interest $501,891. 
Charles M. Ashton, Norman T. Hayes and 
Francis J. Rue have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank. They formerly were assistant vice- 
presidents. 


NATIONAL 


MARKED INCREASE IN TRUST FUNDS 
FUNDS AT PROVIDENT TRUST CO. 

A gain of 69 per cent in individual trust 
funds is the record made by the Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, exclusive of 
the trust funds held by the Commonwealth 
Title Insurance & Trust Company which re- 
cently became affiliated with the Provident. 
The December 31st statement shows individ- 
ual trust accounts of $153,061,960 ; corporate 
trust accounts $14,052,452; face value of cor- 
porate bond trusteeships $47,352,495, and col- 
lateral with corporate trusts of $14,715,911. 

An interesting schedule is published by 
the Provident showing its holdings of bond 
and stock investments which on December 
31, 1927, had a market value of $1,458,689 
in excess of book value. The banking de- 
partment of the company shows total assets 
of $40,426,934; deposits $17,390,746 ; capital 
stock $3,192,640: surplus funds $5,000,000 ; 
undivided profits $11,569,998, and special re- 
serve fund of $2,577,128. Directors of the 
Provident Trust Company recently declared 
an extra dividend of 2% per cent and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. 

The spacious new home of the Provident 
Trust Company will be ready for occupancy 
in the spring of 1928 and will provide ample 
facilities for expanding business and re- 
quirements of the various departments. 

Directors of the Northern Trust Company 
of Philadelphia declared an extra dividend 
of 10 per cent in addition to the last regu- 
lar semi-annual dividend of 6 per cent. 

C. S. Shuman has been elected treasurer 
of the Lansdale Title & Trust Company of 
Lansdale, Pa. 
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‘ GIRARD TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA RECORDS 
RECORD EARNINGS 


The recent annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Girard Trust Company of Philadei- 
phia yielded information which showed the 
operations of the past fiscal year were the 
most satisfactory in the ninety-one years of 
the Company’s existence, especially from 
the standpoint of net profits. President 
Effingham B. Morris, who has guided the 
destinies of the Girard Trust Company dur- 
ing the past forty years, presented the an- 
nual report summarizing the results and 
the progress of the past year ending 
November 30, 1927. Net profits were over 
$2,000,000 and exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year. The assets of the Company total 
$81,623,605, with capital of $3,000,000; sur- 
plus $9,000,000; undivided profits $3,637,027, 
and deposits $65,497,239. Since the close of 
the fiscal year of the Company the sum 
of $1,000,000 has been transferred from un- 
divided profits to surplus, making the latter 
account $10,000,000, 

Trust funds aggregate $497,270,027; cor- 
porate trusts—investments and cash _ bal- 
ances in special corporate funds, $20,118,430 ; 
total amount of trusts under deeds of trust 
or mortgages executed by corporations to 
the company as trustee to secure issues of 
corporate bonds, including equipment trusts, 
$1,461,715,390; total amount of securities 
deposited by corporations with the company 
as trustee to secure issues of collateral trust 
bonds, $4438,419,851; registrations of 
of corporations, $809,8238,100. 

In his report Mr. Morris said: “The fore- 
going statement of the results of the busi- 
ness of your company during this ninety-first 
year of its existence seems to require a few 
more words in order that the shareholders 
may have the information to which they are 
entitled regarding the condition of their 
property. 

“The year just ended was more than ordi- 
narily satisfactory, as the profits exceeded 
those of any one of the ninety years pre- 
ceding it. No upon loans or other 
transactions occurred. As all securities 
held for investment are producing and pay- 
ing income, no occasion exists at the close 
of the year—as naturally sometimes happens 
—to make precautionary provision against 
possible doubtful accounts. 

“It is proper also for shareholders to 
know that present market value of securi- 
ties owned for investment showed an excess 
over the book value thereof to a very con- 


stock 


losses 


siderable sum 
greater than the 
pany. 


approximately an amount 
-apital stock of the com- 


“Shareholders will remember from previ- 
ous reports that the company’s banking 
house at the northwest corner of Broad and 
Chestnut streets is carried upon the books 
at the cost only of the bare ground, when 
purchased many years ago for the sum of 
$2,880,050. It is assessed for city taxation 
in 1927 at $5,000,000. 

“There is, therefore, an excess value in 
this asset, the amount of which can be es- 
timated by each shareholder according to 
his own views thereof, but which, can safely 
be put at a considerable sum, in addition to 
that above referred to in connection with 
investment securities. 

“The Managers have made no change in 
the regular dividends for the year, because 
it is wise to maintain these at a rate which 
past experience shows can be counted upon 
in years of low productivity. They, how- 
ever, believe that the results of the presenti 
year justify an additional distribution of 
profits to the sharehalders, and a_ special 
dividend of ten per cent has therefore been 
declared payable December 21, 1927 to share 
holders of record December 15, 1927, out of 
the profits of the year ending November 30, 
1927. 

“The Trust Department has made more 
than a normal growth this year, the total 
approximate value of accounts upon Novem- 
ber 30, 1927 being four hundred and nitety- 
seven millions, compared with four hundred 
and fifty millions reported at close of the 
last fiscal year. 

In the forty years during which Mr. Mor- 
ris has guided the destinies of the Company 
as president, this old Philadelphia institu- 
tion has paid dividends annually, increasing 
from the rate of 10 per cent in 1887 upon 
the then capital of $500,000, to 40 per cent 
and a special dividend of 10 per cent on 4 
eapital of $3,000,000 in 1927. At the time 
of Mr. Morris’s first election the Company’s 
entire staff consisted of but ten persons, 
while today it employs more than five hun- 
dred. 


The following managers of the company. 


whose terms had expired, were re-elected 
for four year-terms: C. Hartman Kuhn, 
Charles E. Ingersoll, John 8S. Jenks, Charles 
J. Rhoads and Effingham B. Morris, Jr. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - three years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


GUARANTEE TRUST TO CONTROL 
CHELTEN TRUST COMPANY 

Plans have been approved by directors 
of both institutions which contemplate that 
the Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Philadelphia purchase control of 
the Chelten Trust Company. It is under- 
stood to be the intention of the Guarantee’s 
directors to continue the Chelten Trust Com- 
pany as a separate institution and without 
any material change in personnel. Sheldon 
Potter is president of the Chelten Trust Com- 
pany and is slated for chairman of the board 
and Herbert W. Goodall, president of the 
Guarantee, will probably be president of the 
Chelten. 

Under the exchange plan the directors of 
the Guarantee Company will ask its share- 
holders to approve an increase in the com- 
pany’s capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, 
the increase being 5,000 shares. Four thou- 
sand of the additional shares will be ex- 
changed for the present 4,000 outstanding 
shares of the Chelten Company. The Guar- 
antee Company’s board also plans to issue 
the additional 1,000 shares to the company’s 
present stockholders at $200 per share, this 
being the equivalent of a 10 per cent stock 
purchase privilege. The Guarantee Company 
has total resources of over $16,000,000 and 
the Chelten about $6,000,000. 

The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company recently took possession of its 
handsome new building at 1420 Walnut st., 
which is conducted as the central office. 
The main offices of the Company continue 
at 316-820 Chestnut street, where the Com- 
pany has transacted business for many years. 
A West Philadelphia office is maintained at 
9 South Fifty-Second street. 


All banks and trust companies in Camden, 
New Jersey recently agreed to reduce in- 
terest on savings accounts from 4 per cent 
to 38% per cent, effective February 1. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


“GOOD MORNING, BROTHER SOLDIER” 

William P. Gest, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
indulges at the close of every year in a 
commendable custom of sending to his 
friends and clients of his institution, an 
inspiriting New Year’s message. Mr. Gest, 
despite his absorbing duties as chairman of 
the board of the Fidelity-Philadalphia Trust 
Company, finds or rather makes time to also 
indulge a taste in historical and economic 
study. 

As a greeting for the new year of 1928 
Mr. Gest distributed the following card, the 
sentiment of which hearkens back to the 
bleak days of Valley Forge: 

“Good Morning, Brother Soldier! Hou 
are you?” “All wet, I thank’ee, hope you 
are so!” Such, as Surgeon Waldo reported, 
was the greeting of John Marshall and his 
comrades one hundred and fifty years ago 
when in the cold at Valley Forge the sol- 
diers rose with bleeding feet and brave 
hearts to face another day. 

To those now bearing the winter of dis- 
content, the snows of age, the frost of chang- 
ing friendships, the volleys of criticism, and 
all the increasing stress of the battle of life, 
we extend a greeting for the New Year in 
the spirit of Valley Forge. 

“Goop MORNING, BROTHER SOLDIER!” 


Charles P. Blinn, Jr., vice-president of 
the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, 
has been elected vice-president of the Pine 
Grove Tanning Company, which has been 
formed through a reorganization of the firm 
of Gensemer & Salem, Pine Grove, Pa. Carl 
F. Danner has been elected president. 

Directors of the Bank of North America 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia have 
elected George P. Bissell, of the banking 
firm of Laird, Bissell & Meeds, a member of 
the board 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


BAYONNE, N. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


A NOTABLE RECORD OF SERVICE 

In Philadelphia banking circles no man 
is held in higher regard than Mr. William 
M. Hardt, who recently retired on pension 
after a long career as national bank exam- 
iner and since 1909 head of the examiner’s 
department of the Philadelphia Clearing 
House Association—a department which he 
organized. As an authority on bank exam- 
inations Mr. Hardt had an eye that was fatal 
to errors. From his observation seat Mr. 
Hardt held a sway, not only over the trans- 
actions of his own department, but over 
banking conduct generally which contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the mainten- 
ance of sound methods. Mr. Hardt began 


his banking career in Frederick, Maryland 
where he was born and after a term in the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
he became national bank examiner for the 


Maryland district. Subsequently, he was 
transferred to the office of national bank 
examiner of Philadelphia, which he held for 
eighteen years. In 1909 he organized the 
examiners department at the Philadelphia 
Clearing House. Mr. Hardt has three sons 
in the banking field in Philadelphia. They 
are Walter K. Hardt and J. William Hardt 
both vice-presidents of the Franklin-Fourth 
Street National Bank, and Frank M. Hardt, 
vice-president of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. 


Directors of the Franklin-Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia have author- 
ized the transfer of $1,000,000 from undi- 
vided profits to surplus, making the latter 
account $16,000,000. Capital is $6,000,000. 

William R. Nicholson, who recently re- 
signed as chairman of the board ant a di- 
rector of the Real Estate-Land Title and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, plans to de- 
vote his attention to the Philadelphia Com- 
pany for Guaranteeing of Mortgages, of 
which he continues as president. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COM- 
PANY REPORTS GAINS 

A comparative statement issued by the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company cover- 
ing the last five years shows some uninter- 
rupted gains. Combined resources increased 
from $102,303,195 to $1380,915,021, with a 
gain of eleven millions during the past year. 
Deposits increased since 1923 from $68,748,- 
205, to $90,915,418 of which nearly eight mil- 
lions was scored in 1927. Capital is $6,700,000 ; 
surplus $21,000,000 and undivided profits $3,- 
879,356, the latter representing a gain of 
nearly two millions. Individual trusts in- 
creased from $530,939,699 to $651,661,152. 


SIGNS OF INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT 

The following business forecast is given 
by the Franklin Fourth Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia in its January letter, Trade 
Trends: 

“The beginning of the new year finds in- 
dustrial improvement under way following 
the process of readjustment which charac- 
terized the latter half of 1927. A number 
of constructive factors are now bringing 
business back into its normal stride. Of 
these the assurance of small stocks of un- 
sold merchandise is perhaps most important. 
Recent changes in business habits, involving 
hand-to-mouth buying by distributors, forced 
upon producers a policy of manufacturing 
largely to order, and abandoning their ear- 
lier practice of manufacturing stock in dull 
times.” 


The Bellvue-Stratford Hotel will be head- 
quarters for the 1928 annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association to be 
held in Philadelphia during the first week 
of October. Joseph Wayne Jr., president of 
the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, is 
chairman of the General Convention Com- 
mittee. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND TOTAL TRUST 
FUNDS OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus and Surplus and 
Undivided Undivided 
Profits, 
Sept. 27, 
1926 
Aldine Trust: Co::......<.0... $1,000,000 $1,122.495 $1,069,346 $4,021,839 $3,662,835 $1,772,443 
662,484 
6,449,037 55,637,677 51,717,368 45,457,515 
1,469,867 11,841,509 11,571,553 
1,250,049 37,912,343 12,519,100 
4,590,114 11,500,951 10,954,177 
2,211,428 16,732,155 16,073,536 
425,212 


Profits, 
Oct. 5, 
1927 


Capital 


American Bank & Tr. Co. 500,000 
Bk. of No. Amer.& Tr.Co. 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings.. 1,000,000 
Colonial Trust Co 1,875,000 
CommonwealthT.I.&T.Co.1,500,000 
Continetal Equitable... .. 1,000,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 


726,185 
7,300,229 
2,066,630 
2,115,740 
4,876,249 
2,571,352 


489,486 


Total 
Trust 
Funds, 
Oct. 5, 
1927 


Total 
Trust 
Funds, 
Sept. 27 
1926 
$1,711,373 


Deposits, 
Oct. 5, 
1927 


Deposits, 
Sept. 27, 
1926 
3,888,023 150,952 
46,297,410 
7,049,176 
4,764,406 
32,879,674 
12,279,635 
227,650 


8,332,311 
5,919,020 
34,000,957 
13,420,323 
199,073 


6,000,465 6,213,410 


Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co.. 6,700,000 24,806,167 24,151,584 90,852,543 80,646,306 644,867,449 615,895,689 


Frankford Trust Co 
Franklin Trust Co....... 
Germantown Trust 
Girard Trust Co 
Guarantee Tr.& Safe D.Co.1,000,000 
Industrial Trust......... 500,000 
Integrity Trust........... 750,000 
Kensington Trust 500,000 


250.000 
2,000,000 
1,120,000 


1,206,448 
4,659,040 
2,718,724 


1,822,237 
2,379,850 
4,465,486 
1,840,726 


Market St. Title & Trust. 
Mutual Trust Co 

Ninth Bank & Trust..... 
North Phila. Trust 
Northern Trust 
Northwestern Trust Co. . 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
150,000 


3,085,878 

806,463 
2,430,599 
1,291,440 
3,747,470 
1,450,869 


876,607 
2,916,056 37,854,228 34,307,293 
2,029,184 22,166,444 17,150,567 
3,000,000 12,497,946 11,664,256 65,639,151 66,437,758 472,916,846 448,943,265 
1,207,612 12,513,410 11,770,147 
1,979,565 11,154,269 
3,870,406 18,458,428 16,806,154 
1,470,964 13,462,248 12,620,194 
*Land Title & Trust Co.. 3,000,000 14,414,027 13,512,209 25,892,307 22,811,607 
2,192,299 13,667,307 13,274,573 

781,286 
2,033,835 17,175,482 16,028,900 
1,014,868 
3,348,943 14,124,652 12,725,308 
1,220,167 11,598,885 11,293,405 


9,617,525 9,207,351 4,035,388 
1,817,376 


33,926,055 


4,119,869 
1,404,254 
33,030,575 


26,999,273 
8,431,409 
12,525,770 
616,245 
82,538,973 
2,530,110 
1,218,736 
6,997,539 
2,300,128 
26,979,701 
370,499 


25,359,843 


9,911,659 
588,873 
78,143,709 
2,306,883 
1,114,058 
5,850,592 
2,174,500 
28,699,405 
404,869 


9,914,762 8,969,223 


9,726,810 8,970,057 


Penna. Co. for Insurances 4,000,000 18,210,835 17,563,902 71,440,395 60,544,348 435,299,338 386,926,105 


Provident Trust........ 3,175,120 16,554,150 
**Real Est.Ld. T.&Tr.Co. 7,500,000 15,441,037 
*Real Estate T. I. & Tr... 2,000,000 4,317,045 
Real Estate Trust 3,131,200 1,598,762 
Republic Trust 750,000 722,640 
United Sec. Life I. & Tr. 1,000,000 1,385,808 
*West End Trust Co.... 2,000,000 3,787,512 
West Phila. Title & Trust 500,000 1,048,667 





**Figures as of December 31, 1927. 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 
The Trust Company of North America re- 
cently declared a bonus of 5 per cent to all 
employees who have been with the company 


prior to February 1, 
21% per cent 
to that date. 

The Jenkintown Bank and Trust Company 
of Jenkintown, Pa. has established a real 
estate title plant to cover properties located 
in lower Montgomery County. 
Jellett has been elected title officer. 

Hilson H. Whyte, vice-president of the 
H. K. Mulford Company, has been appointed 
a director of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, which is 
expected to open for business about Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Increase has been authorized in the capital 
of the Market Street Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

The Security Trust Company of Strouds- 
burg, Pa., has been merged with the Strouds- 
burg National Bank, giving combined depos- 
its of over $5,000,000, 


1927, and a bonus of 
to those employed subsequent 


James I. 


4,266,581 
1,579,426 
654,531 
1,173,326 
2,717,991 19,177,443 18,243,326 
1,006,102 
*Merged as Real Estate-Land Title & Trust Co. 


9,069,413 17,112,418 19,217,094 162,018,574 141,310,790 


59,485,922 
8,889,263 
7,679,180 
4,703,486 
6,841,273 


128,307,572 
8,662,103 31,012,104 
6,716,262 34,000,174 
4,590,420 793,929 
6,157,890 4,712,443 
14,024,093 
4,723,884 


29,332,681 
25,401,481 
694,923 
3,863,699 
12,267,426 


9,022,564 8,342,460 4,283,830 


The Charter National Bank of Media, Pa. 
is to be liquidated and its business merged 
with that of the Media Title and Trust 
Company. 

The Title, Trust and Guarantee Company 
of Johnstown, Pa., has purchased coprtrol- 
ling stock interest in the Johnstown State 
Deposit Bank of Moxham. 

The Lycoming Trust Company of Williams- 
port, Pa. reports resources of $16,034,668 ; 
deposits $13,140,475; capital $2,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $600,223. Trust 
funds amount to $7,655,966 and corporate 
trusts $2,581,175. 

The newly organized Peoples Trust Com- 
pany of Dunnellen, N. J. opened for business 
recently. 

The Real Estate-Land Title and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has sent notice to 
its depositors that the 3.65 per cent savings 
accounts, against which depositors have been 
permitted to draw four checks a month, 
will be discontinued after January Ist. 
Savings accounts paying 4 per cent and from 
which withdrawals are made on 10 days’ 
notice, are continued. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
THE NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL HORIZON 

While recession and seasonal declines 
have marked the course of industry and es- 
pecially in textile lines in New England, the 
viewpoint obtains among local bankers that 
the present year will be one of progressive 
improvement and of healthful readjustments. 
Strong forces of cooperation are in motion 
in New England which promise new vigor 
and modernization of methods of production 
and of marketing. Altogether too much has 
appeared in public print and current discus- 
sion regarding New England’s general eco- 
nomic and industrial situation which fails 
to take account of the progressive spirit 
which animates most lines of business and 
industry. What is most important is that 
New England leaders of industry and finance 
clearly recognize the particular problems 
that must be negotiated. 

Commenting on the general business out- 
look, C. H. Dwinnell, president of the First 
National Bank of Boston, says: 

“The close of the year found general busi- 
ness in a sound position. Commodity prices 
have held most of the gains made during 
the year. In most lines, stocks of goods 
have been kept down to moderate proportions, 
and the recent decline in production has 
further improved the inventory position. A 
few sustaining forces are in evidence. Labor 
is well employed at high wages. Improve- 
ment in the agricultural situation has pro- 
vided the farmer with greater earnings for 
the liquidation of debts and for the purchase 
of additional goods and equipment. 

“Despite a few minor disturbances, Europe 
has been steadily strengthening her economic 
position. Most countries now have stabilized 
currencies and moderate interest rates are 
facilitating business transactions. With bet- 
ter employment and increased efficiency in 
industry, the people of Europe are constantly 
improving the standard of living and pur- 
chasing increasing volume from this country. 

“Indications are that the recession in busi- 
ness now under way will run its course, and 
that a moderate upturn may be expected 
the early part of 1928, with possibilities that 
the volume of business may reach fairly high 
levels before the end of the year.” 


T. Jefferson Coolidge has been elected a 
trustee of the Provident Institution for 
Savings in the Town of Boston, the oldest 
Massachusetts mutual savings bank. 


Capital 
$3,000,000 


$3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 
in handling Boston 


and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 











GROWTH OF BANKING POWER IN 
BOSTON 

Boston has enjoyed a phenomenal growth 
in banking power during the past five years. 
Today there are four large banks which have 
deposits averaging over one hundred millions 
of dollars and as high as $350,000,000 for the 
largest. Capital and surplus of these four 
institutions have increased during the past 
five years from $81,000,000 to $112,000,000; 
deposits from $476,000,000 to $823,000,000. 
The increase in capital and surplus of the 
four largest banks equals twenty-two times 
their total capital and surplus account of 
25 years ago. 

The trust companies of Boston have a 
combined banking power of about $440,000,- 
000, of Which the Old Colony Trust Company 
holds $204,000,000. The State Street Trust 
Company follows with commercial banking 
assets of over $69,000,000; the American 
Trust Company with over $29,000,000; the 
New England Trust Company with over $27,- 
000,000; the Beacon Trust Company with 
26 millions; the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company with approximately 23 millions, 
and the United States Trust Company with 
14 millions. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


S.W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS, B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 





CAPITAL INCREASE FOR FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

On February 6th the shareholders of the 
First National Bank of Boston will be asked 
to give approval to a recommendation of the 
board of directors that the capital stock of 
the bank be increased from $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. With the issue of 50,000 addi- 
tional shares at $300 per share there will 
also be provided sufficient to increase sur- 
plus from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 and 
leaving a substantial balance for undivided 
profits account. With approval of the in- 
crease, the First National Bank of Boston 
will take its place among the twelve largest 
banks of the United States, having combined 
eapital and surplus of fifty million or over 
each. The increase will also accentuate the 
important place which the First National 
occupies in the business and financial devel- 
opment of New England. 

The latest figures published by the First 
National Bank of Boston continue to show 
a steady growth. Deposits on December 31, 
1927. aggregated $360,000,000, an increase in 
one year of over $50,000,000. During the 
year resources advanced $66,000,000, a total 
of $477.000,000. With the increase in capital 
and surplus to $50,000,000, on which stock- 
holders will vote in February, it should not 
be long before New England can boast a half- 
billion dollar bank. 

Almost as interesting as the deposit figure 
is the showing of the First National in the 
acceptance field. As has been pointed out, 
New England ranks second to New York as 
a Bankers Acceptance market with a volume 
nearly four times as great as that of Chicago 
or San Francisco. Of the total amount of 
acceptances outstanding in New England, 
the First National is responsible for nearly 
one-third. Such a growth as this is a pow- 
erful proof of New England prosperity. 

The First National Corporation of Boston 
announced the following appointments for 





its New York office: W. A. Sholten, assistant 
manager, purchasing department; H. M. Jef- 
ferson, assistant vice-president; L. P. Hill- 
yer, W. J. Keville, assistant managers, trad- 
ing department. 


HOW YULETIDE SEASON WAS OB- 
SERVED AT STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 
The State Street Trust Company of Boston 
justly prides itself not only in providing ex- 
cellence of banking and fiduciary service, but 
also in fostering an atmosphere and con- 
tacts which preserve the honored traditions 
of old New England. The new home at State 
and Congress streets, located on and adjacent 
to shrines of early American revolutionary 
struggles for independence, is in itself a 
veritable treasure house of highly prized 
relics assembled from all over New England. 
The office of President Allan Forbes is unlike 
any other banking room in the country with 
its old historic table and quaint old fireplace. 
The colorful and attractive banking quar- 
ters lent themselves with particular charm 
to the festivities observed during the recent 
Christmas season. From the outside of the 
building there was an illumination with 
nearly one thousand electric candles and 
with a miniature Christmas tree in each one 
of the 108 windows. The climax of the yule- 
tide celebration at the State Street Trust 
Company was an hour of Christmas chorals, 
sung by a choir of mixed voices and the 
choristers composed of officers and employees 

of the company. 


Stockholders of the Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Company of Boston have approved an 
increase in capital from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000. 

Fred F. Lawrence, former bank commis- 
sioner of Maine, recently retired from the 
general practice of the law to become trust 
officer and attorney of the Casco Mercantile 
Trust Company of Portland, Me. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 

Combined assets of $36,680,899 are shown 
in the December 31st financial statement 
of the American Trust Company of Boston, 
including cash in office and banks, $9,251,565 ; 
gel on demand $6,831,457; loans on time 
$16,685,855; investments $3,630,237. Depos- 
its east $31,915,890. Capital is $1,5 


100,000; 
surplus $2,000,000 and undivided earnings 
S8765.474. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 

The January 38, 1928, statement of the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston shows 
marked increase with total \resources of 
$69,244,979 and deposits $57,943,911. Capi- 
tal is $3,000,000; surplus $3,500,000 and un- 
divided profits $400,930. The trust depart- 
ment reports increase in estates and trusts 
from $20,873,693 to $24,712,476, and increase 
in agencies from $16,005,488 to $22,796,870, 
making total trust department assets of 
$47,509,346. The savings department has 
assets of $4,419,542. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 
The New England Credit Corporation has 
been organized under the auspices of the 
New England Council to raise one million 
in credits for agriculture and for industrial 
or other business establishments in the area 
affected by the Vermont floods. 


Commissioner of Banking Roy A. Hovey of 


Massachusetts announces that his depart- 
ment holds $223,000 in unclaimed credits be- 
longing to depositors of a number of trust 
companies which failed a number of years 
ago. The work of liquidation has proceeded 
favorably under the administration of the 
banking department. 


L. M. Young has heen elected manager of 
the Bunker Hill branch of the American 
Trust ies Boston. 
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CAPITAL INCREASE FOR LEE, HIGGINSON 
TRUST COMPANY 

An inerease in the capital stock of the 
Lee, Higginson Trust Company of Boston 
from $300,000 to $500,000 has been approved 
by Bank Commissioner Roy A. Hovey. The 
capitalization of the trust company will be: 
Capital, $500,000; paid-in surplus, $500,000, 
with a total of capital and surplus of $1,000,- 
000. Charles F. Choate, 3d, and William J. 
Cooney have been elected to the board of 
directors. Winthrop W. Spencer has been 
elected treasurer; Arthur I. Glidden, assis- 
tant treasurer, and Malcolm C. Ware, trust 
officer. 


PER CAPITA SAVINGS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Per capita savings deposits in Massachu- 
setts were $578.48, the highest in the country, 
on June 30, 1927. Per capita savings depos- 
its for the New England States were $530.44, 
the highest of any regional group of States. 
With an approximate population of 4,225,000, 
Massachusetts had total individual deposits, 
including unpaid dividends and postal sav- 
ings, of $4,073,262,000; and total savings de- 
posits, including time certificates of deposit, 
but not postal savings, of $2,443,879,000. 


ORGANIZATION OF MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 

Interests associated with the First National 
Bank, F. S. Mosely & Company and the Old 
Colony Trust Company are organizing a 
mortgage guaranty and title insurance com- 
pany in Boston. It will be operated along 
the lines of the companies in New York 
and Philadelphia, which has been so success- 
ful both from the standpoint of earnings, 
and as a means of providing banks and other 
investors with guaranteed real estate mort- 
The new company will be incorpo- 
rated under Massachusetts laws. 


gages. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Oct. 10, 1927 
$2,751,719.45 
2'209'364.04 
4'062,833.20 
29,246.46 
149,185.08 
246,762.69 
1,268,512.06 
74,143.99 
761,267.52 
3,003'835.98 
17,015,459.52 
3.901,427.11 
2'943'232.87 


Capital 


American Trust Co............... 
Beacon Trust Co..... 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charleston Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co..... 
Exchange Trust Co. . 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co............ 
New England Trust Co.......... 
Old Colony Trust Co............. 
State Street Trust Co...... ea 
United States Trust Co........... 


$1,500,000 
1/500,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
750,000 
250,000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
odes. 31,1926 Oct.10,1927 Dee. 1926 
2,808 332. 46 $24,787,702.93 $26, 956, 18 88 
ae »754,19 3,052. 
3,977,110: ‘91 
25,720.50 
128,223.20 
242.959.63 
1,049,810.73 
112,673.55 
761,621.02 
2,879,746.34 
13,296 ,886.66 159,145,932 19 
3.962.217.87 
1,533 052.38 


Assets, Assets, 
Trust Dept. Trust Dept. 
Oct. 10, 1927 Dee. 31, 1926 

$3,743,871.36 $3,234,103.39 


Deposits, poms, 


20) 810, 944.10 
17,754.999.49 
1,091,536.59 
992,042.36 
4,675,829.35 
7,693,309.98 
1,606,924.06 
6.739,183.58 
22'063.956.29 


129, ‘S41 169. 54 118,044, 538.56 


1,006,491.28 

4,122,285.09 

6.902.144.92 

1,474,154.11 

6.956,437.28 295,875.07 
22'314'382.80 97,425.606.03 
165,468,095.38 141 1289 934.18 
61,067,503.27 

9'950,897.39 


159,894.08 
1,256,126.24 


120,649.89 
436,128.70 


58,260,2 


2.7% 3,693.48 
10, 669, 240.40 


3'662, 615.47 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


HOW BUSINESS IS VIEWED BY MIDDLE- 
WEST BANKERS 

Tempering optimism with a frank regard 
for tendencies that call for vigilance and 
caution in industrial management, financing 
operations and the employment of credit 
resources, the leading bankers of Chicago 
appear to be in agreement that 1928 business 
development should measure up fairly to 
the best records of the past year. The re- 
cessions of the last quarter of 1927 are re- 
garded as laying the foundation for an up- 
turn in industrial production. The bright- 
est colors on the horizon are those provided 
by the improvement in farm produce values 
and the very energetic movement, which en- 
lists all of the agricultural states, to elimi- 
nate those weak points in banking operations 
which have been responsible for disconcert- 
ing number of failures. From now on the 
bankers expect a steady decrease in the 
number of banking fatalities. As to the 
Presidential election there is no issue in- 
volved outside that of questionable legis- 
lative schemes for “agricultural — relief” 
which should interfere with the orderly 
course of business. 


“With relatively large volume of business, 


abundant supply of credit, more favorable 
agricultural conditions, greater efficiency in 
transportation and low inventories, business 
in 1928 should go forward at a satisfactory 
pace,” according to F. H. Rawson, chair- 
man of the board of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. ‘For the first six months 
of 1928, which is as far as I should care to 
predict. we have every reason to expect a 
continuance of the prosperity which this 
country has experienced in recent years. 
Another highly important factor in the sit- 
uation is the condition of the American 
banking system generally. Before the Fed- 
eral System was set up, our currency and 
credit were relatively inelastic. Today the 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


banking system is in an excellent position to 
meet any shock or strain under which it 
might be placed. Bank officials have taken 
a new grip upon the problem of manage- 
ment.” 

Eugene M. Stevens, president of the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company places par- 
ticular emphasis on the fact that “money 
panics” are now a thing of the past. 

“Most of the fundamental conditions which * 
make for depression and trouble are con- 
spicuous by their absence. To begin with, 
we now have a banking and credit system 
which has proved itself under most trying 
conditions and which is designed and fully 
prepared to furnish great reserves of credit 
when that credit is most needed; this in 
direct contrast to the old system which in- 
variably broke down under such crises and 
was of a nature which inevitably accentu- 
ated the difficulties. 

“In this changing era the paramount vir- 
tue of success continues to be that of adap- 
tability. He who is not fitting himself into 
the new scheme of things is sure to lag be- 
hind and he who is constantly adjusting his 
affairs to the changing conditions, must con- 
tinue to put all his energy in to a study of 
the everchanging picture.” 

George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of the Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago says: 

“High Government officials have issued 
optimistic statements as to the business out- 
look. Managers of steel mills say they ex- 
pect an increases of incoming orders. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are pointing to 1928 
as possibly another record breaking year. 
If these forecasts come true, there ought to 
be employment for everybody and a continu- 
ation of prosperity. 

“The commercial banks are well prepared 
to finance business. They have ample loan- 
able funds. Member institutions can redis- 
count freely with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
if the need should arise. These latter banks 
have large excess reserves.” 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT THE 
ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST CO. 

Changes made in the official personnel of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company at 
the annual election today were as follows: 
T. J. Bryce, manager of the bond depart- 
ment was elected vice-president, J. S. Loomis 
was made an assistant manager of the bond 
department, and J. F. Verhelle was made 
comptroller. All other officers of the bank 
were re-elected with the exception of George 
F. Jewett, who retired as assistant secretary. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany Alexander Legge, president of the 
International Harvester Company, Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company, and H. G. P. 
Deans, vice-president of the bank and in 
charge of its foreign banking business, were 
added to the board of directors. Other di- 
rectors were re-elected. 

The Illinois Merchants Trust Company re- 
ported for 1927 net earnings of $6,872,283 
after setting aside $1,913,000 for taxes and 
making ample provisions for contingencies. 
This was equivalent to 45.82 per cent on 
the $15,000,000 capital stock and to 15.16 
per cent on average capital employed. Net 
earnings for 1926 were $7.192.130, equivalent 
to 47.95 per cent on the capital stock and 
15.92 per cent on average capital employed. 


EARNINGS OF CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

The Central Trust Company of Illinois 
experienced a most successful year. Net 
earnings were $1,244,000, equivalent to 20.7 
per cent on the capital stock and 11.5 per cent 
on average capital. Net earnings for 1926 
were $902,000, or 15 per cent on capital stock 
and 8.5 per cent on average capital. The 
directors have transferred $1,000,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus, making capital 
of $6,000,000, surplus of $4,000,000 and un- 
divided profits of $1,149,000. 

Deposits of the Central Trust Company 
during the past year show increase from 
$87,793,000 to $108,268,698. Resources aggre- 
gate $122,154,948 and including time loans 
of $33,908,657; demand loans $32,697,297; 
real estate loans $3,122,568; U. S. govern- 
ment securities $14,109,586; bonds and 
stocks $10,691,797; cash and sight exchange 
$25,089,203. 

J. E. Otis, Jr., vice-president and general 
manager of Bassick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, of Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Chandler B. Beach, resigned. 
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80 Years 
Continuous Mortgage 


Investors 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CODY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 


° CHICAGO 
jn 





ANNUAL STATEMENT. OF FIRST 
TIONAL AND FIRST TRUST 
OF CHICAGO 

The sixty-fourth annual statement of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and the 
twenty-fourth annual statement of the affil- 
iated First Trust and Savings Bank, pre- 
sented by Chairman F. O. Wetmore, re- 
vealed activities and gains of a gratifying 
nature. The new building and reconstruc- 
tion program, which has been in progress for 
three years, is now practically completed 
and the First National and First Trust are 
now housed in handsome and spacious quar- 
ters which will meet expanding requirements 
for years to come. In his report Chairman 
Wetmore directed attention to the fact that 
$5,000,000 of the approximately $8,000,000 
expenditure for building program, have been 
charged to special reserve acount without 
encroaching upon the published profit ac- 
counts. 

Earnings of the two banks during 1927 
were $5,182,000, equal to 9.7 per cent on 
average capital employed. Dividends of 
$3,300,000 were paid during the year and 
the sum of $1,882,000 was added to undi- 
vided profits. Deposits of the First National 
increased from $258,305,000 to $274,096,000 
and deposits of the First Trust gained over 
five millions to total of $116,511,000, with 
savings deposits amounting to $72,305,000. 
Resources of both banks aggregate $476,068,- 
396. 


The newly organized Belmont-Sheffield 
Trust & Savings Bank recently opened for 
business in temporary quarters at 1002 Bel- 
mont avenue, Chicago, with capital of $200,- 
000 and $70,000 surplus. 


The Foreman National Bank and its allied 
institution, the Foreman Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, had net earnings of $1,703,- 
081, equivalent to 34.65 per cent on the capi- 
tal stock during 1927. 


NA- 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES AT FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO 


Robert Allerton, whose father, the late 
Samuel W. Allerton, was one of the organ- 
izers and for more than fifty years a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
and Chauncey McCormick of the Miami Cor- 
poration, were elected directors of that bank 
at the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. At the meeting of the board of 
directors immediately following, Edward M. 
Tourtelot, manager of the Credit and Statis- 
tical department was made assistant vice- 
president; P. M. Riesterer, Norman G. Stock- 
dale, Clarence T. Carlson, Edward J. Jen- 
nett and Charles H. Wood, Jr., were ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers. Elmer E. 
Sechmus, who had been assistant cashier 
in the First Trust and Savings Bank was 
transferred to the First National Bank with 
the same title. 

Edward E. Brown, senior vice-president 
of the First National Bank, was elected also 
vice-president of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. James B. Kaine, manager of 
the Real Estate department was made vice- 
president, and Frank G, Guthridge was ap- 
pointed an assistant manager of the Real 
Estate Loan department of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank. Clarence W. Weldon 
was appointed assistant treasurer of the 
First-Trust Joint Stock Land Bank of Chi- 
eago and of the First-Trust Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Dallas. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESULTS AT HARRIS 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 

Satisfactory earnings and augmented vol- 
ume of business were the chief developments 
of the past year at the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. The rapid growth 
of this bank is indicated by the comparison 
showing increase in deposits during the last 
ten years from $26,625,000 to $81,679,337. 
The latter total on December 31st last rep- 
resents an increase of thirteen millions de- 
posits during the past year. Earning capac- 
ity is reflected in an increase in surplus and 
undivided profits account from $5,259,405 to 
$6,060,766, after dividend and other dis- 
bursements were provided for. Capital is 
$4,000,000. 

Resources at the close of the year aggre- 
gated $93,846,339, including loans and dis- 
counts $42,074,948; U. S. Government and 
other bonds and securities $32,320,812 and 
cash in vault, Reserve Bank and other 
banks $18,465,599. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $450,000,000 
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(CENTRAL [RUST] 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . . . 
Undivided Profit 


Resources .. . 


$6,000,000 
. 4,000,000 
. 1,149,140 
. 122,154,948 


(From Report of Condition, December 31, 1927) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 
correspondents. 








EARNINGS OF CHICAGO TITLE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Chicago Title and Trust Company 
makes its usual fine statement of earnings 
covering operations during 1927. The an- 
nual report also embraces an _ interesting 
itemization of the proportion of total earn- 
ings credited to the various departments. 
Gross earnings amounted to $10,599,673 and 
after reduction of $4,575,248 for mainte- 
nance and operation, the amount of $1,000,000 
reserved for taxes and $401,101 for other 
reserves and depreciation, leaving net earn- 
ings of $4,623,128. The rate per cent of 
earnings on average capital employed was 
14.83. 

The title insurance department was cred- 
ited with earnings of $2,030,836; financial 
department $1,500,201; trust department 
$618,613; abstract of title department $163,- 
707; real estate department $252,481 and 
escrow department $57,338. During the 
year dividends were paid amounting to 
$2,520,000, the sum of $1,000,000 was trans- 
ferred to surplus and 900,000 trans- 
ferred to special reserves, leaving undivided 
profits of $699,859. Assets of the Company 
total $37,539,426. Capital stock is $12,000,- 
000; surplus $13,000,000; reserve for taxes 








$1,096,829 ; sundry reserve funds $3,303,114; 
guaranty indemnity fund $4,546,110 and a 
special reserve of $2,000,000 is maintained 
for protection of trust investments. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chicago Title & Trust Com- 
pany, Ralph Adams resigned as vice-presi- 
dent after 35 years of service with the com- 
pany. Holman D. Pettibone was elected vice- 
president and trust officer. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES AT CHICAGO 
TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Trust Company, the fol- 
lowing changes in the official personnel were 
announced. Paul T. Lansford was made 
manager of the municipal division of the 
bond department. Robert F. Wingard, for- 
merly assistant manager of the real estate 
loan department was made second vice-presi- 
dent of that department. David F. Gladish 
and Harold E. Splon, formerly assistant 
managers were made managers of the real 
estate loan department and Charles C. Dun- 
lap and Robert E. O’Dea were made assist- 
ant managers of the real estate loan depart- 
ment. 
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The Louisville Trust Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Is thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to Trusts, Banking, Real Estate, Collections, etc. 
Your Business Is Solicited 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN STITES.... 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


JOHN B. PIRTLE..... 
ANGEREAU GRAY .eececeae 

R. RHODES BOSWELL....... 
Huston QuIN Vice-President 
FRED W. GATES Treasurer 
REGAN Ts, TEAM bcenessctcé av caucecr Secretary 


President 
H., J. GRALL, II Assistant Secretary 
JOHN J. WICKSTEAD Assistant Secretary 
HOWARD THINKER Bee. ceccicncceccd Assistant Secretary 
ARLIE CHASTAIN 
JOHN KESSELRING 


Subt. Real Estate Dept. 
CHARLES SPEED 


Superintendent of Vaults 


A. R. FurRnisH, Manager, New Business Department 


FELLMER HOEING, Manager, Insurance Department 


Nora Kircu, Manager Women's Department 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


MAINTAINS HIGH 


Earnings of the Continental National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago during 1927 
reflected the high quality of management 
Which obtains at the largest banking and 
trust company unit in Chicago and west 
of New York. On December 1st of last 
year there became effective the consolidation 
of the Continental & Commercial National 
Bank with the Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, which had operated 
as affiliated institutions. This merger, as 
President Arthur Reynolds stated in his 
annual report, has made possible complete 
coordination and greater centralization with 
financial strength, represented by $73,000- 
000 invested capital and total resources of 
$632,930,000, behind the various depart- 
ments 


Net earnings for the year were $7.452,265.- 
67, after setting aside $2,000,000 for taxes 


and providing ample reserves against con- 
tingencies. These earnings compare with a 
net of $7,189,744.71 for 1926, when interest 
rates were higher. For 1927, net earnings 
are equivalent to 29.81 per cent on the cap- 
italization of $25,000,000 which the bank had 
until December ist, and 10.46 per cent on 
the total invested capital. Regular divi- 
dends at the annual rate of $16.00 per share 
have been paid during the year on both the 
old and new stock. 

The huge volume of business transacted 
at this bank is indicated by a summary show- 
ing that during 1927 the Continental cleared 
over 10 billions, or 29.7 per cent of the total 
amount of clearings of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House with out-of-town checks and items 
in proportion. In the matter of inter-bank 
relations the Continental also occupies a 
premier position with one bank out of every 
six in the United States having money on 
deposit with this institution, and foreign 


EARNING RECORD 


connections embracing 21.000 banks. Spe- 
cial attention is made by President Reynolds 
of the splendid progress of the trust depart- 
ment both as regards individual and corpo- 
rate trust business. Deposits total $541,322.,- 
335 and combined invested capital of over 
$73,000,000 includes the $5,000.000 capital 
and surplus of the Continental National Com- 
pany. 

George B. Everitt and William F. Hayes 
have been added to the board of the Conti- 
nental National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, and Arthur H. Evans was elected 
a second vice-president. : 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGERS 
IN CHICAGO 

The past year witnessed a number of im- 
portant bank and trust company mergers in 
Chicago with unofficial rumors current of fur- 
ther consolidations under consideration. On 
December 20th, stockholders of the Chicago 
Trust Company formally approved absorp- 
tion of the National Bank of Commerce, the 
plan involving increase in capital of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company from $2,000,000 to 
$2,400,000 and exchange of one share for 
every two shares of Commerce stock. 


On January 3rd of this year there was 
effected the consolidation of the Standard 
Trust and Savings Bank with the National 
3ank of the Republic. Chas. S. Castle, presi- 
dent of the Standard becomes president of 
the National Bank of the Republic. Other 
recent mergers include the absorption of the 
North Park Trust & Savings Bank by the 
Albany Park National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany with Murray MacLeod as president; 
merger of the Humboldt State Bank with 
the Keystone Trust & Savings Bank with 
Chilton T. Collins as president. 
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YEAR AT NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
experienced an exceptionally successful year. 
Earnings compared favorably with the high 
records attained by this Company in past 
years. Combined resources reveal a gain 
of five and a half millions and deposits in- 
creased from $54,939,000 to $60,476,919. 
Among the resources shown in the December 
3lst statement are: demand loans $19,067,- 
111; time loans $12,875,742; other loans 
and discounts $6,880,687; bonds and securi- 
ties $13,878,144; cash and due from banks 
$16,781,310. Capital stock is $2,000,000; 
surplus $3,000,000 and undivided profits 
$3,110,993. 


Under the guidance of President Solomon 
A. Smith the Northern Trust Company 
has pursued those policies of service and 
management which have distinguished the 
Company during nearly four decades. The 
financial statement reflects but one phase 
of its operations which have attained large 
proportions in the development of fiduciary 
service. Personal trusts and estate man- 
agement have been features of service upon 
which the management justly prides itself. 
The past year has been notable in connec- 
tion with insurance trust business and the 
fostering of contacts with insurance under- 
writers. 

John F. Hagey, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, is the new presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bankers Club. 
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STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 

The State Bank of Chicago, which last 
year increased its capital from two and a 
half to five millions and which will soon 
occupy its spacious new home, recorded a 
year of steady growth. Net earnings of 
$1,129,000 for 1927 after all charges, were 
equivalent to 36.39 per cent on the average 
capital stock outstanding and 10.28 per cent 
on the total average invested capital. This 
compared with net of $1,125,000 in 1926. 

The year-end financial statement shows 
total resources of $75,541,187, with deposits 
of $60,603,438 representing an increase of 
four and a half millions. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits increased from $7,575,684 to 
$8,204,623. 


C. T. C. SECURITIES COMPANY 
ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Securities Company, affiliated with the 
Chicago Trust Company, three new directors 
were added, Laird Bell, P. C. Dings and 
Fletcher M. Durbin. At the directors’ meet- 
ing officers were re-elected and Evan L. Aus- 
man was added as assistant treasurer. The 
company specializes in the formation and 
financing of corporations. Lucius Teter, 
president of Chicago Trust Company, is pres- 
ident of the C. T. C. Securities Company, 
which is under the active management of 
C. H. Fox, vice-president, who is also vice- 
president of Chicago Trust Company. 





COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES FROM 
SEPT. 30, 1925 TO DEC. 31, 1927 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1927 
$2,201,308.75 

431,404.70 
5,149,140.38 
2'283'898.37 

33,973,776.51 

650,000.00 

12,731,420.40 

681,055.87 

455,552.96 
6,260,766.00 

30,278,349.85 

413,894.68 
6,110,993.20 

832,656.39 

801,392.14 

507,118.44 
8,204,623.11 
1,200,649.93 
5,118,783.48 

401,415.45 

414,854.96 


Banks Capital 
ee So de cased eaake $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank 500,000 
*Central Trust Co 6,000,000 
SN MD ROD, 5056 cca cnvueedsvewseoesnss 2,400,000 
Continetal National Bank & Trust Co 

PC MELCE ccs ne cr eaweuennnsessenanes 
DE ns koe ppb bes nehs os cauew en 
Franklin Trust 

Guarantee Trust 

Harris Trust 


Mercantile Trust & Savings.................... 
Northern Trust Co 


ss 
3222555 
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Sheridan Trust & Savings........... ae 
State Bank of Chicago 
Union Bank 
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West Side Trust & Savings.................... 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings..................... 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 
+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
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Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Deposits 
Oct. 1, 1926 


Dec. 31, 1927 
$33,109,601.77 
12,719,021.68 $11,733,718.62 
4,748,011.46 108,268,698.27 93,508,882.73 
1,563,701.40 36,193,042.88 28,435,846.82 
12,244,714.72 541,322.335.02 84,935,812.71 
621,782.97  7,515,166.57 7,530,440.66 
11,125,706.17 116,511,191.16 117,995,287.98 
632,649.20  5,031,425.06  5,882,202.35 
373,266.43 2,813,706.35 2,825,535.36 
5,312,469.08 81,398,382.00 73,952,425.29 
30,609,132.64 383,334,510.32 367,725,969.79 
396.443.21 11,207,962.00 9,122,076.81 
5,667,428.13 60,476,919.89 53,813,484.75 52,215,249 
1,021,424.76 19,556,000.82 19,768,905.65 17,669,063 
813,616.41 25,247,610.90 21,960,536.06 9,733,790 
564,968.98 12,774,810.05 11,216,495.23 10,236,137 
7,555,040.29 60,603,438.54 55,928,652.53 49,553,311 
9,303 044.54 
93 825,259.72 
13,751,780.78 
9,092 879.62 


Deposits, 


Deposits, 
Oct. 1, 1926 


Sept. 30, 1925 


116,535,455 
5,129,575 
2'811 366 

53,852,662 

391,842,426 

9,731,517 


4,196 ,199.38 
315,369.08 
420.356.50 


70,582,477.90 
14,016,270.31 
9,114,659.81 


52,530,646 
13,376,603 
8,786,684 


Ccrrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


ST. LOUIS’ GROWING PRESTIGE AS 
FINANCIAL CENTER 


St. Louis is gaining new ground as a finan- 
cial center as evidenced by record vol- 
ume of banking and as a center for original 
as Well as distributive investment business. 
Virile financial leadership is responsible for 
a new consciousness not alone as to indus- 
trial expansion but also as regards keeping 
funds productively employed at home and 
invested in securities of enterprises which 
contribute to local activity. During 1927 
the amount of investment securities handled 
in this city reached a higher total than ever 
before and the character of offerings testifies 
to the growing importance of this city as 
the primary financial center of the Southwest. 

A questionnaire recently conducted by 
the financial department of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat provided an illuminating 
picture of the extent to which St. Louis and 
the eighth Federal Reserve District provide 
a market for high grade securities. Among 
other interesting results, the responses re- 
vealed that in Missouri about 66 per cent 
of the banks buy bonds other than govern- 
ment obligations for their secondary re- 
serves; that 387 per cent sell bonds; that 
89 per cent find the business successful and 
that S89 per cent of the responding banks re- 
ceive requests for investment advice. 

The 1928 business and agricultural situa- 
tion looms up reassuringly from the St. 
Louis angle as indicated by expressions from 
leading bankers. Summarizing the farm 
situation as well as banking activities, em- 
ployment and industrial activity, Mr. F. O. 
Watts of the First National Bank of St. 
Louis says: 

“Reviewing the business of the country as 
a whole and of this district in particular, 
it may be concluded that while industrial 
activity in the year 1927 did not reach the 
level of 1926 or that of some previous years, 
yet the nation enjoyed a good measure of 
prosperity and enters the year 1928 with 
little indication of any material weakness.” 

Mr. John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
and president of the St. Louis Clearing 


House, says: 
“The fortunate situation of St. Louis as 
the gateway to the West, South, Southwest, 


and now the Southeast, with a huge and 
rapidly developing empire as a part of its 
trade territory, is proving of increasing im- 
portance, although we must meet keen com- 





“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY™ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
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petition from other quarters. The trade 
recession of 1927 may be regarded as hay- 
ing taught us, in common with the rest of 
the nation, a few lessons that will prove 
beneficial in 1928—such as increased econ- 
omy in production, better merchandising 
methods and greater caution on the part of 
business.” 


ACTIVE YEAR AT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 

While banking transactions have increased 
materially during 1927 at the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis the 
volume of trust department business has 
made proportionately larger gains. In its 
trust work the Mississippi Valley is reaping 
the reward for many years of diligent atten- 
tion to those rules of administration which 
invite confidence and assurance of duties 
scrupulously performed. The financial state- 
ment shows total resources of $50,346,622, 
an increase of nearly one and a half million 
during the past year; deposits of $41,125,148, 
an increase of $1,018,000. Capital is $3,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $5,164,- 
993, the latter figure representing an in- 
crease of $315,271. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Fiduciary Service 


~ win St.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


satisfactory. 


National Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust Com 


Broadway 
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FIRST NATLONAL OF ST. LOUIS ABSORBS 
INTERNATIONAL BANK 

The First National Bank of St. Louis has 
taken another forward step in entrenching 
its position as the largest financial institu- 
tion in St. Louis and among the big leaders 
of the country. On January 7th there was 
consummated the absorption of the Inter- 
national Bank by the First National, thereby 
increasing the resources of the latter from 
$168,000,000 to over $180,000,000, and de- 
posits from $140,000,000 to more than $150,- 
000,000, 

The International Bank was organized in 
1865, and ever since has been operating 
under its original charter. The First Na- 
tional Bank was formed in 1919 by the 
merger of three of St. Louis’ largest banks, 
the Third National Bank, the Mechanics- 
American National Bank and the St. Louis 
Union Bank. The First National Company 
and the St. Louis Union Trust Company are 
affiliated with the First National Bank and 
render a Trust Service and Investment Serv- 
ice respectively. 

Some of the stockholders of the Interna- 
tional Bank who accepted cash for their 
shares have received a substantial bonus 
above the value of their shares. Others ob- 


We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 
in St.Louis Capacities. 


pany 


Olive to Pine 


tained shares in the First National Bank, 
and were permitted to subscribe to a limited 
amount. The entire business and personnel 
of the International Bank, including a staff 
of about 35 employes and officers are taken 
over by the First National Bank. Mr. G. 
Riesmeyer, Jr., who was president of the 
International Bank becomes a vice-president 
of the First National Bank. 

Mr. Walter W. Smith, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, has 
been elected by the board of directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis to 
represent the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict in the Federal Advisory Council dur- 
ing 1928. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Trust Company of 
St. Louis, the resignation of the president, 
Henry H. Hopkins, was accepted. 

Joseph R. Bruce, a New York broker was 
recently elected first vice-president of the 
New England National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Garden City Trust Company of Gar- 
den City, Mo., capitalized at $50,000, and the 
Bank of Garden City, capitalized at $35,000, 
have voted to merge. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


THE OHIO SAVINGS 
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BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LANpDGrAF, Assistant Secretary 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocuBIn.er, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





C. L. SAGER ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN TRUST CO. OF ST. LOUIS 
At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 

tors of the American Trust Company, C. L. 
Sager was elected president of the institu- 
tion. Mr. Sager was formerly vice-president 
and treasurer and has been acting as presi- 
dent since the resignation on December 18, 
1927, of Henry H. Hopkins, the former presi- 
dent. During his seventeen years in banking 
in St. Louis, Mr. Sager has established an 
enviable reputation as a banker of substan- 
tial attainments and is highly regarded, par- 
ticularly in banking circles, as a financial 
analyst. 


Although born in St. Louis, Mr. Sager be- 


gan his banking career as messenger in Chi- 
cago with the old Metropolitan National 
Bank. In 1910 he returned to St. Louis and 
became associated with the American Trust 
Company as a receiving teller. Through suc- 
cessive stages he advanced to the position 
of treasurer in 1918, and vice-president and 
treasurer in 1928. 

W. C. Unger, formerly assistant treasurer, 
has been elected treasurer of the American 
Trust Company, succeeding to an office for- 
merly held by Mr. Sager. Mr. Unger started 
in the banking business in 1904 and was with 
the Guardian Trust Company until 1914, 
when that institution was absorbed by the 
American Trust Company. 

senjamin S. Lang, formerly a vice-presi- 
dent, was elected first vice-president. Other 
officers were re-elected. The American Trust 
Company has a capital and surplus of $1,500,- 
000, with total resources of $15,563,440.63. 


The official and clerical staffs of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, exclusive of 
the personnel of the associated St. Louis 
‘nion Trust Company and the First National 
Company, embraces forty-two officers and 
00 employees. 


WASHINGTON’S WILL AS AD TEXT 

Publication of the article entitled “George 
Washington as the Real Father of the Mod- 
ern Trust Company,” in the November issue 
of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine provided the 
Wheeler Yeller Hagny Trust Company of 
Wichita, Kan., with the text for an attrac- 
tive advertisement and the substance of a 
letter sent to all members of the local Bar 
Association signed by the president of the 
company. Publication of the advertisement 
was timed with the date of George Washing- 
ton’s death and the text set forth the man- 
ner in which the first President provided 
for the disposition of his estate by appoint- 
ing a company of seven persons as his exe 
cutors and with powers of trustees, thus 
anticipating the modern trust company. 


C. L. SAGER 


who has been elected President of the American 
Trust Company of St. Louis 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES AT FEDERAL 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Federal Commerce Trust 
Company, the investment division of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, the 
following officers were re-elected: John G. 
Lonsdale, chairman of the board; W. L. 
Hemingway, president; W. W. Ainsworth, 
vice-president and treasurer; E. T. Tobey, 
vice-president; J. A. McCarthy, secretary ; W. 
A. Bell, assistant secretary. 

J. C. Walker, who has been in charge of 
the New York office of the Federal Commerce 
Trust Company for the past two years, was 
elected a vice-president and he will return 
to St. Louis to be in charge of municipal 
bond buying. Thomas I. Glannon, former as- 
sistant loan officer at the Mercantile Trust 
Company, was elected assistant secretary. 
He will be engaged in the same type of work 
at the Federal Commerce Trust Company, 
under the direction of Mr. Tobey. James J. 
Mullen, vice-president of the Moloney Elec- 
tric Company, was elected a director of the 
Federal Commerce Trust Company and was 
chosen as a new director also of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. R. C. Oberman 
was re-elected salesmanager of the Federal 
Commerce Trust Company. 


Commissioner of Finance 8S. L. Cantley of 
Missouri is conducting a vigorous campaign 
against the simulation of bank checks for 


advertising purposes. The Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis is cooperating in the 
campaign. 

Conversion of the banking business of the 
Conqueror Trust Company into a separate 
national bank, to be known as the Conqueror 
First National Bank of Joplin, Mo., has 
been announced by Jesse G. Starr, president 
of the trust company. 

Judge Thomas R, Gordon has been elected 
vice-president and director of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Fred L. Adams has been promoted from 
assistant secretary to assistant vice-president 
of the Security Trust Company of Detroit. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


NEW DIRECTOR AT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis made a happy choice in secur- 
ing Nelson R. Darragh, who recently succeed- 
ed Fred C. Orthwein as a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Darragh is in all re- 
spects an example of the self-made man who 
has climbed to the top by industry, perseve- 
rance and sound business judgment. He is 
president of the F. C. Taylor Fur Co.; presi- 
dent of the Funston-Fouke Fur Co.; presi- 
dent of the Raw Fur and Wool Association 
of St. Louis; president of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of St. Louis; vice-president of 
the International Fur Company and chair- 
man of the board of radio station KMOX. 

Mr. Darragh was born in St. Louis March 
13, 1882. His first venture into the business 
world was as a newsboy at the age of eleven. 
After two years, he went to work for the 
Postal Telegraph Company as a messenger, 
and through his trips to the F. C. Taylor 
Fur Company in this capacity, secured a 
position helping in the receiving room of 
this firm. Mr. Darragh was intelligent and 
industrious, and mastering one position after 
another moved from the bottom to the top. 
Today he not only heads the company with 
which he started, but is a dominant figure 
in the field he represents. 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 
The Seaboard National Bank of the City 
of New York has been appointed transfer 
agent of the preferred stock of Arizona Edi- 
Company; registrar of 200,000 shares 
common stock of Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation; trustee under indenture dated 
October 1, 1927 securing first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, Series of 1947, of Wiscon- 
sin Hydro-Electric Company; trustee under 
an indenture dated December 1, 1927, secur- 
ing first mortgage 64% per cent sinking fund 
Series “A” gold bonds, due December 1, 1937, 
of Hamilton Gas Company; trustee under 
agreement dated January 1, 1928, securing 
$1,000,000 one-year 5 per cent gold notes of 
General Power & Light Company. 


son 


~ COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES ~ 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital 
$1,000,000 


Profits, 


Dec. 31, 1927 
$647,870.62 
1,238,580.74 
8,729,881.75 
5,164,993.81 
107,188.23 
132,902.78 


American Trust Co 
Liberty Central Trust Co... 3,000,000 
Mercantile Trust Co 3,000,000 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 3,000,000 
North St. Louis Trust Co.. 200,000 
South Side Trust Co 200,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1926 
$609,626.20 

921,647.25 
8,274,097.48 
4,849,722.14 

96,278.23 
120,564.23 


Deposits, 

Dec. 31, 1927 
$12,878,463.03 
33,957 ,626.77 
61,790,334.38 
41,125,143.17 
2,865,317.46 
2,972,734.77 


Deposits, 
Dee. 31, 1926 
$13,540,097.09 
30,696,550.27 
60,664,206. 14 
40,007 ,804.86 
2,607 ,600.41 
3,042,870.27 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


NEW ACHIEVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY AND 
BANKING 

The striking feature of business and in- 
dustry in Cleveland and its teeming envi- 
rons is not so much a striving for volume 
production or turnover as a definite achieve- 
ment toward greater efficiency, introduction 
of latest improvements and careful regard 
for market requirements. Cleveland stands 
among the leaders in typifying the new era 
of industrial development, seeking durable 
rather than hasty expansion and with a high 
degree of coordination between bankers and 
industrial and business management. 

The big trust company and banking units 
exert a major influence in business and in- 
dustrial growth. For the first time in the 
fall of last year bank deposits in Cleveland 
crossed the billion dollar mark. More sig- 
nificant is the increasing volume of local 
financing and growth of investment power. 
Bank clearings last year were 4 per cent over 
those of 1926 and despite low rates of in- 
terest the year has been one of satisfactory 
balances for trust companies and banks. 

The general anticipation among local bank- 
ers is that 1928 will be one of continued prog- 
ress and adjustment. President J. Arthur 
House of the Guardian Trust Company, says: 
“Altogether the conditions seem to us to be 
ripe for a gradual increase of business ac- 
tivity early in the year 1928 which will carry 
business to higher levels.” 

President C. E. Sullivan of the Central 
National Bank places particular reliance up- 
on the evidence of thrift through the nation 
as revealed by increase in aggregate savings 
and deposit accounts. President Harris 
Creech of the Cleveland Trust Company 
states that there are few unfavorable fac- 
tors in the business situation and that the 
preponderance of evidence of valid business 
indices points definitely toward betterment 
during 1928. Mr. Creech likewise discredits 
uncertainty because of presidential election 
year. J. R. Nutt, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, believes that 
competition will remain keen, but that profits 
will prove more satisfactory during the first 
half of the present year than during the last 
half of 1927. 

Indicative of the progressive banking 
spirit in Cleveland is the recent introduction 
of midnight clearings by the Cleveland Clear- 
ing House Association and the enforcement 
of a service charge on checks returned be- 
cause of insufficient funds as a means of ex- 
pediting exchanges. The application of a 
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service charge on unprofitable checking ac- 
counts is another movement which has re- 
ceived general support in Cleveland and 
throughout Ohio. Resources of Ohio banks 
and trust companies increased during the 
last year from $3,000,000,000 to a point near 
$3,500,000,000, with deposits of well over 
$2,500,000,000. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

Exceptional increase in personal and cor- 
porate trust business marked the past year 
at the Cleveland Trust Company which ranks 
among the largest trust companies in the 
country in the volume and efficiency of its 
fiduciary operations. There was an increase 
in capital during the year with valuable 
rights to stockholders with market value of 
stock reaching a record high. A financial 
statement of last September showed total 
deposits of $234,000,000; capital $10,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits of $6,702,335. 

Three directors were added to the board 
of the Cleveland Trust Company at the 
bank’s annual meeting. The new members 
are: Newell C. Bolton of the Bourne Fuller 
Co., and colonel in command of the 107tn 
Cavalry; Joseph O. Eaton, of Otis & Com- 
pany and Burton G. Tremaine, Jr., president 
of the Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co. 

P. S. Kingsbury, personnel manager and 
I. I. Sperling, publicity manager, were elected 
assistant vice-presidents. 

Charles H. Wright of the Cleveland Trust 
Company’s escrow department has been 
named manager of the company’s branch 
bank at Euclid avenue and Ivanhoe road, 
East Cleveland. Mr. Wright succeeded E. J. 
Burke, who resigned January 1st te take up 
the practice of law. 

J. H. Smith, assistant manager of the 
Cleveland Trust Company’s Superior-105th 
street bank, has been promoted to manager 
of the company’s Superior-123d street branch, 
according to recent announcement by F. H. 
Houghton, vice-president in charge of the 
company’s fifty-two neighborhood offices. 
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GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
SURPLUS 


Substantial earnings of the past year en- 
abled the directors of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland to recently transfer 
$1,000,000 from undivided profits to surplus, 
making the latter $6,000,000, and with capital 
of $4,000,000, rounding out a total of $10,- 
000,000 combined capital and surplus. Undi- 
vided profits on December 31, 1927 amounted 
to $512,580 and the close of the year wit- 
nessed deposits aggregating $135,305,911. 
Resources total $150,868,111, including cash 
on hand and in banks $12,209,122; U. S. 
bonds $17,200,861; loans and investments 
$111,899,484. Within the past two years de- 
posits increased $30,000,000. 


The Guardian Trust Company elected five 
new directors, as follows: C. W. Brand, 
B. G. Durell, Proctor Patterson, H. B. Stew- 
art and George J. Whelan. 

Thomas E. Moncks, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company, has been elected 
president of the Bankers’ Club of Cleveland. 

The Central National Bank of Cleveland 
recently transferred $800,000 to surplus, mak- 
ing combined capital and surplus of $4,800,- 
000. 


COMPANIES 


UNION TRUST. COMPANY OPENS 
TERMINAL SQUARE OFFICE 

As a climax to a year of sustained activity 
and broadening scope of service, the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland increased the 
dividend rate from 10 to 12 per cent annually 
and recently opened a downtown office upon 
the Public Square side of the Cleveland Ho- 
tel and designated as the Terminal Square 
Office. Present quarters in the Cleveland 
Hotel are temporary and the new office will 
occupy spacious quarters in the new Termi- 
nal Building as soon as the latter is sufli- 
ciently completed. 

The permanent office will be adequately 
equipped to handle the banking needs of the 
many industrial and commercial companies, 
shops, railroads and the like, in and about 
this part of the city, and will also serve pro- 
fessional men and other tenants of office 
buildings of the neighborhood. It will pro- 
vide convenient banking facilities for those 
future businesses which will have their lo- 
cations in the territory included in and ad- 
jacent to developments now being put for- 
ward by the Cleveland Union Terminals 
Company. 

John G. Armstrong, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, who has been chosen as manager of 
the Terminal Square Office, began his bank- 
ing career some thirty years ago at the Park 
National Bank, which later consolidated with 
the First National Bank, one of the banks 
which united to form the Union Trust Co. 

E. F. Carter, president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, was elected a director 
of the Union Trust Company at the annual 
stockholders meeting. Mr. Carter, who has 


had a long and very successful Career as a 
public utilities executive in the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies in the southwestern part 
of the United States, came to Cleveland from 


St. Louis about a year ago to assume the 
presidency of the Bell Telephone Company 
in this state, including Cleveland. 

At the annual meeting of directors and 
stockholders, the following new officers were 
elected: S. D. James, W. A. Pfeiffer, A. F. 
Reed and A. R. Boethelt, all of whom were 
given the title of assistant treasurer; L. A. 
Cordrey, F. A. Cheadle and G. T. Stout were 
appointed assistant credit managers. 

The following promotions were also made: 
R. S. Crawford, secretary and treasurer, is 
now vice-president and secretary of the com- 
pany; Assistant Vice-Presidents P. T. Har- 
rold and C. W. Carlson were made vice- 
presidents; Assistant Vice-President C. B. 
Anderson was made treasurer; and Assistant 
Treasurers R. L. Williams and C. F. Heil are 
now assistant vice-presidents. 
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GROWTH OF MIDLAND BANK OF 
CLEVELAND 
During the past year the deposits of the 
Midland Bank of Cleveland increased from 
$24,840,000 to $27,195,440, the latter total 
representing a gain of nearly 21 millions 
since 1921. The December 31st statement 
shows total resources of $30,560,458, includ- 
ing loans and discounts of $20,774,921; U. 8S. 
bonds and other securities $5,090,950 ; 
and due from banks $4,271,165. 
$2,000,000; surplus) and 
$1,154,188. 


cash 
Capital is 
undivided profits 


DIRECTOR OF CLEVELAND ADVERTISING 
CLUB 

Harry B. Winsor, secretary of the William 
Ganson Rose, Ine., financial advertising, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was recently elected a di- 
rector of the Cleveland Advertising Club. He 
was chosen to complete the unexpired term 
of C. H. Handerson, past president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association and for- 
merly assistant vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company. Mr. Winsor is also vice- 
president of the Direct Mail Advertising Di- 
vision of the Cleveland Advertising Club. 


MERGER IN TOLEDO 

The Commercial Savings Bank & Trust 
Company and the City Savings Bank of To- 
ledo, O., contemplating merger, to become 
effective about February 1st, as announced 
by W. H. Yeasting, president of the Commer- 
cial, and J. B. Merrill, president of the City 
Savings Bank. The combined figures of the 
two institutions will make the 
same well onto 18 millions dollars. The pro- 
posed plan provides for a $400,000 stock 
melon for the Commercial stockholders and 
the issuance of $100,000 of new stock. 


assets of 


The First National Bank of Charlotte. 
N. C., has taken possession of its handsome 
new twenty-story bank and office building. 





SECURITY OF TOLEDO IN NEW HOME 

A number of innovations in equipment 
characterize the new home of the Security 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of Toledo, 
O. A pleasing impression is conveyed by 
the fact that there are no iron bars, cages 
or barriers of glass in the main banking 
room and business is conducted directly 
across marble counters. The trust depart- 
ment, under the efficient direction of James 
W. Harbaugh, trust officers, has spacious 
quarters embracing the entire second floor. 

The December 31st financial statement of 
the company shows, exclusive of trust assets, 
total banking resources of $17,378,566. De- 
posits amount to $15,292,125 with capital 
of $800,000; surplus, $1,200,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $86,440. 


APPOINTMENT. AT FIRST TRUST OF 
AKRON, OHIO 
recent board meeting of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Akron, O., R. C. 
Parish was elected assistant trust officer. 
He is a native of Lucas County, O., and for 
several years was an officer of the Liberty 
State Savings Bank, Liberty Center, O. He 
resigned as cashier of the bank in 1921 to 
accept the appointment of state bank exam- 
iner, with headquarters at Cleveland, in 
which position he gained a wide acquaint- 
ance with the bankers in Northeastern Ohio. 
On January i, 1927, Mr. Parish was 
elected auditor of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank and because of the volume of business 
in the trust department, was promoted to the 
office of assistant trust officer. 


At a 


Robert T. Sewell, for three years chief field 
examiner in the trust examination branch 
of the State Banking Department, has joined 
the staff of the Commerce Guardian Trust & 
Savings Bank Company of Toledo as assis- 
tant trust officer. Mr. Sewell formerly was 
with the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 

UNION TRUST COMPANY ADDS TO 

SURPLUS 

The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
which has the largest accumulation of sur- 
plus among the trust companies of the 
United States and exceeded only by the Na- 
tional City Bank and the First National 
Bank of New York, has made another addi- 
tion to its surplus account, bringing the to- 
tal from 50 to 52 millions, with capital re- 
maining at $1,500,000, and undivided profits 
of $409,785 as of December 31, 1927. During 
the past year quarterly dividends were dis- 
tributed to a total of 200 per cent on the 
capital for the year and with an extra Christ- 
mas disbursement of 6 per cent. 

The latest financial statement gives em- 
phasis to the large volume of trust business 
administered by the Union Trust Company. 
Trust funds due to sundry estates aggregate 
$301,850,792. On the corporate side there 
are corporate trusts of $681,201,500, and se- 
curities held thereunder of $109,503,900. As 
transfer agent and registrar the company 
handles securities having par value of $1,472,- 
362,902. The banking department shows to- 
tal resources of $208,512,019, and deposits of 
$129,807,036. 

The Union Trust Company recently re- 
cently lost one of its most valuable directors 
through the death of B. F. Jones, Jr., who 
was chairman of the board of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

The Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has experienced exceptional growth since the 
completion of its handsomely remodeled main 
office building and its Wood street addition. 
During the past year total resources show a 
substantial increase from $30,378,157 to $35,- 
180,745; deposits increased from $23,149,942 
to $26,881,684. Capital remains at $2,600,000 
and surplus at $3,000,000, with undivided 
profits amounting to $1,274,717. 

Trust department activity has been pro- 
nounced under the able administration of 
Vice-President John W. Chalfant. Trust 
funds total $42,596,000, and the company acts 
as trustee under mortgages having value of 
$110,062,996, with securities deposited under 
collateral mortgages amounting to $13,238,- 
811. 


Appointment of Chester J. Nicklas as as- 
sistant to the president of the Union National 
Bank of Pittsburgh has been announced. 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND IRUST ©, 


341-343 FOURTH AVE.. PITTSBURGH.? 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $160,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





PEOPLES SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 
ABSORBS CONTINENTAL 


An important development in the Pitts- 
burgh trust company field was the recent ab- 
sorption of the Continental Trust Company 
by the Peoples Savings & Trust Company. 
Deposits of the Continental approximated 
$1,500,000, with combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $300,000. Dr. John 
R. Morrow, president of the Continental, re- 
tires, but other officers and employees of the 
Continental will become associated with the 
Peoples. 

The latest financial statement of the Peo- 
ples shows deposits of $35,790,000, which is 
an increase of $1,750,000 since its statement 
of October. Trust funds have grown to $88,- 
335,000, and it is trustee under mortgages 
in the sum of $41,350,000, aside from the to- 
tal of $49,677,000 in its banking department. 


Alexander P. Reed, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Fidelity Title & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
by the judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Allegheny County, to fill the vacancy on 
the Board of Public Education, caused re- 
cently by the death of A. J. Kelly, Jr. 
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PROGRESS OF COMMONWEALTH TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, which recently had a number of 
important executive changes due to the 
death of the late President A. J. Kelly, Jr., 
and with George D. Edwards elected as his 
successor, experienced a successful year dur- 
ing 1927. Resources show gain from $16,- 
698,218 to $17,941,225. With the capital of 
$1,500,000 and surplus of $1,500,000, the sum 
of undivided profits increased from $207,651 
to $286,560. Deposits aggregate $13,231,637. 

Pronounced growth is shown in the trust 
department of the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany, the total of trust funds increasing from 
$17,817,508 to $23,574,026, with corporate 
funds amounting to $15,394,000. 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 

Steady and consistent growth was the fea- 
ture of the past year at the Pittsburg Trust 
Company under the capable direction of 
President Louis H. Gethoefer and his loyal 
associates. Resources aggregate $22,107,199, 
including investment securities of $4,470,999 ; 
U. 8. Government securities $1,749,078 ; loans 
$10,495,056; cash on hand and in banks 
$35,818,406. Deposits total $16,797,271, with 
capital stock of $2,000,000; surplus $2,000,- 
000, and undivided profits of $688,895, the 
latter figure representing an increase of over 
$43,000. Trust funds total $9,006,818, and 
corporate trusts over $27,000,000. 


POTTER TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

Deposits showed an increase of one million 
dollars at the Potter Title & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh during the last year, bringing 
total to $8,683,050. Resources total $10,125,- 
365, with capital amounting to $500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $815,858. Trust 
funds amount to $5,964,551, and corporate 
trusts $2,681,000. The affiliated Potter Title 
& Mortgage Guarantee Company reports re- 
sources of $2,405,899, combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $622,194. 


Directors of the Peoples Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh have added $50,000 from un- 
divided profits to the surplus fund, increas- 
ing that sum to $350,000. 

The Oakland Savings & Trust Company of 


Pittsburgh announces the appointment of 
Ralph J. Miller as a vice-president, while F. 
W. Cotton, assistant treasurer, has been 
made trust officer. 
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SECURING $5,000,000 IN NEW TRUST 
BUSINESS IN 90 DAYS 


The Rockford Trust Company in conjunc- 
tion with the Rockford National Bank, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, recently completed a most 
successful campaign for new business. Aside 
from hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
new business secured for other departments 
of the bank: 67 pieces of new trust business 
were brought in, covering property valued at 
more than five million dollars. This was 
accomplished in three months—a truly re- 
markable performance, as the Rockford Trust 
Company has resources of less than $500,000. 
One of the interesting side-lights of the cam- 
paign was the securing of the wills of a 
number of directors and stockholders, who, 
as in every bank, had delayed from year to 
year the making of their own wills. 

This is another of the new business cam- 
paigns conducted by TT. Harris Smith & 
Company, the organization which has 
achieved such notable prominence during the 
past five years for its success in this spe- 
cialized field. 


GENEROUS NEGOTIATION WITH FOR- 
EIGN DEBTOR NATIONS 

A noteworthy address was delivered re- 
cently by Charles A. Hinsch, president of 
the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati and former president of the 
American Bankers Association, before the 
forum of Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
on “Our Opportunity and Duty in the Re- 
habilitation of Europe.” Mr. Hinsch advo- 
cated greater efficiency and quality of pro- 
duction to meet the competition of low Euro- 
pean wages and long hours. Speaking of 
foreign loan policy, Mr. Hinsch said in part: 

“T am impressed with the thought that we 
in America can afford to be generous, espe- 
cially during the reconstruction period 
through which European countries are now 
passing. We have been blessed in his coun- 
try with a prosperity that surpasses any- 
thing the world has ever known, and if we 
would enjoy an exchange of business with 
European nations we should be liberal, at 
the same time conservative, in extending 
credit, and must not expect to drive too 
hard a bargain. I am in full sympathy with 
the policy suggested by the National For- 
eign Trade Council, namely, that when loans 
are made from time to time, to European 
countries or European industries, the sugges- 
tion should be made that so far as possible 
the money should be expended in this coun- 
try, I am satisfied that this will bring about 
che desired result.” 
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REVIEW OF BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 
DECISION 
(Continued from page 45) 

evasions of tax by transfer inter vivos, Con- 
gress included in the value of the gross es- 
tate all transfers of property made by the 
decedent in contemplation of death or to 
take effect at or after death. Transfers 
made within two years prior to death with- 
out fair consideration are presumed to have 
been made in contemplation of death and 
the presumption must be rebutted by the 
taxpayer.” Any transfer whether within 
the two year period or not, if in fact made 
in contemplation of death, is also included 
in the gross estate. “Contemplation” has 
been defined to mean the apprehension of 
death in the reasonably near future, arising 
from some existing bodily condition, and not 
the general expectation of death entertained 
by everyone. It must be the motive prompt- 
ing the transfer in order to bring the trans- 
fer within the purview of the law. Old age 
is no criterion. The physical state of dece- 
dent is important in determining his state 
of mind with reference to death in the rea- 
sonably near future.® The reservation of 
an annuity” or a conveyance to avoid a will 
contest™ with known physical infirmity is 
conclusive that the transfer was made causa 
mortis. If, however, the main motive is te 
protect the family in the event of death of 
the decedent,” or to avoid income taxes and 
surtaxes,™ or to reward a child for services 
rendered and to provide for the independence 
of daughters in the decedent’s lifetime,™ and 
if at the same time the decedent is shown 
to have been physically active, then any pre- 
sumption of a transfer in contemplation of 
death is rebutted. Moreover, if any consid- 
eration, monetary or otherwise can be shown, 
the Board is inclined to find that it is not a 
transfer in contemplation of death. For 
example, if the transferee incurred addi- 
tional expense for rent and other expenses 
in order to be near the transferor, and in 
compensation received property in trust for 
the education of his children,® or if the 
transferee gives his notes representing bona 
jide obligations, the unpaid balance of which 
is canceled by the decedent just before 
death,” the property transferred is not in- 
cluded in the gross estate. However, in the 
latter case the portion of the debt canceled 
is included. The fact that the consideration 
is much less than could have been obtained 
for the property in the market makes no 
difference." 

7C, D. Lehman, Executor vs. 
(April 13, 1927). 


°8 4 ppeal of Hannah M. Spofford, Administratix, 3 B.T.A. 
1016. 


Commissioner, 6 B.T.A. 
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°9 Herbert Kahn, et al., vs. Commissioner, 4 B.T.A. 1289; 
Appeal of John A. Ward, Executor, 3 B.T.A. 879; Edith 
D. Green, et al., Executrices, vs. Commissioner, 6 B.T.A. 278. 

3% Appeal of John A. Ward, Executor, supra. 

31 Edith D. Green, et al., Executrices, supra, note 29. 

82 Appeal of Una Libby Kaufman, supra, note 26; Appeal 
of Mary Hillenmeyer, Executrix, 2 B.T.A. 1322. 

33 A ppeal of Spencer Borden, Jr. Executor, 6 B.T.A. 255. 

% Appeal of Philip T. Starck, Executor, 3 B.T.A. 514. 

35 Appeal of Otis Weld Richardson, et al., Executors, 1 
B.T.A. 1196. 

3% Appeal of Estate of Samuel P. Schwing, 3 B.T.A. 697. 

37 A ppeal of Mary E. McDonald, Executrix, 2 B.T.A. 1295. 


(Eprror’s Note: Concluding portion of 
this article will appear in February issue, 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine.) 
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ELLIS PUSEY PASSMORE 

Ellis Pusey Passmore, president of the 
Bank of North America and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, the oldest banking institu- 
tion in the country, and former Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
died recently at his home in Philadelphia. 

Born on a farm near Rising Sun, Md., Mr. 
Passmore began his financial career when he 
was “bound out’ at the age of 15 to the 
National Bank of Rising Sun as clerk, office 
boy and janitor. With his meager savings 
he was able to attend Swarthmore College, 
graduating in 1893. The honorary degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred on him by his 
alma mater in 1918. 

After being successively with several Penn- 
sylvania banks, he became governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in 1918, and left it to 
become president of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica on March 1, 1920. When that bank 
merged with the Commercial Trust Company 
three years later, he headed the new insti- 
tution. 

He was active in Liberty Loan drives dur- 
ing the war, was a former president of the 
State Bankers Association, chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


NOTABLE DECISIONS AFFECTING ES- 
TATES AND TRUSTS 


(Cont nued from page 20) 


the life tenant of a trust where the re- 
mainder is contingent. 

The above cases are by no means all of 
the cases of importance affecting estates and 
trusts decided during the year 1927. However, 
they are cases that do affect estates aad 
trusts, and are that have a decided 
bearing upon the proper administration of 
estates, and because the writer was familiar 
with these cases or many of them, they were 
selected for the purposes of this review. 


cases 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


SARTORI ON BUSINESS PROSPECTS 

One of the most astute bankers in the 
United States, J. F. Sartori, president of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, Cal., looks for a new impetus in busi- 
ness and industry. He says: 

“As a result of reduced activity in several 
important industries, the year 1928 will be- 
gin with stocks nearly depleted in those 
lines. If the decline in prices has ended, as 
seems possible, should they stabilize or even 
advance, and should demand revive, a decid- 
ed impetus will be given to business gener- 
ally. That consumer demand in many lines 
continues active, appears from reports of 
large building programs for the year, expan- 
sion plans in the automobile industry, proj- 
ects for additional railroad equipment, and 
growing demand generally for iron and steel, 
not to mention other fields. The large yields 
during the agricultural season presage sus- 
tained purchasing power in the farm dis- 
tricts. If the anticipated expansion in in- 
dustry takes place, wages and employment 
should remain firm and the consumer power 
of the country be further augmented. 


CITIZENS MERGER APPROVED 

The boards of directors of the Citizens Na- 
tional and Citizens Trust & Savings Banks 
of Los Angeles have approved a plan to con- 
solidate the two affiliated institutions. The 
consolidated bank will be known as the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank. As 
the banks are under identical ownership, no 
change in capital structure is contemplated, 
the bank’s capitalization remaining at $4,000,- 
000, consisting of 40,000 shares of $100 par 
value stock. The bank will have a surplus 
and undivided profit account exceeding 
$7,000,000. Combined resources of the two 
banks will aggregate $115,000,000. 


CALIFORNIA GROUP ELECTIONS 


The stockholders of California Bank of 
Los Angeles at their recent annual meeting 
were told that California Bank and its 
subsidiaries present a business record for 
the past year reflecting a very high state of 
prosperity. The bank’s capital during the 
year was increased by $1,000,000 to the 
$4,000,000 mark, and surplus has grown from 
$1,000,000 to $1,800,000. At the end of the 
year undivided profits show $1,361,162.85 as 
compared with $1,158,426.53 the first of the 
year. This makes an increase in the capital 
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structure of the California Bank of $2,002,- 
736.32 as compared to January 1927. 

California Bank is another Los Angeles 
financial institution to definitely pass the 
$100,000,000 in resources which taken with 
its subsidiaries show a total figure of ap- 
proximately $125,000,000 resources. 

The California Group consists of Califor- 
nia Bank, California Securities Company, 
California Trust Company, California Group 
Corporation, the National City Bank of Los 
Angeles, the Pomona Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank of Pomona and California Na- 
tional Bank of Beverly Hills. Directors and 
officers were re-elected. 

The National City Bank of Los Angeles 
at its shareholders meeting added strength to 
its directorate in the appointment of Gerald 
C. Young of the William G. Kirkhoff Com- 
pany. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF LOS ANGELES. 
FIRST NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
The recent annual meeting of stockholders’ 

of the Angeles-First National Trust & 

Savings Bank of Los Angeles served as ocea- 

sion for surveying the important development 

of the past year, including the successful cul- 
mination of the merger of the allied First 

National and of the former Pacific South- 

west Trust into the present huge organization 

with resources of approximately $322,000,000. 

At the annual meeting the stockholders were 

asked to approve another increase in capital 

stock from $12,250,000 to $12,500,000. <A val- 
uable addition to the executive staff is the 
election of R. B. Hardacre as executive vice- 
president. 

3ranch office and new building operations 
occupied a big part of the past year’s pro- 
gram. The new year began with the opening 
of the new Oak Knoll Bank building and of 
the Oak Knoll Branch at Pasadena with Dr. 

John Willis Baer, vice-president, in charge 

of Pasadena’ branches. Also the _ First 

Branch and the Farmers & Merchants Branch 

in Santa Paula have been consolidated. Other 

important new building operations in prog- 
ress is the structure in course of construc- 
tion for the Hollywood Office and for the 

Glendale Office. 


Les 


Organizers of investment trusts in Cali- 
fornia must furnish stockholders and state 
corporation commissioner with financial 
statement every three months, according to 
decision of its corporation commissioner. 

Hollywood and Pedro clearings are 
to be included in the Los Angeles city total 
in the future as a result of a decision reached 
by the Los Angeles Clearing House Ass’n. 


San 
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GENERAL DISTRIBUTION TO MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL EMPLOYEES 

One of the largest and most generous dis- 
tributions made by Los Angeles banks and 
financial institutions at the close of the last 
year was that recommended by President E. 
J. Nolan of the Merchants National Trust 
& Savings Bank, and duly approved by the 
full board of directors. The sum divided 
among 825 employees amounted to $70,000 
and was not only in recognition of faithful 
services during the last year, but also in ap- 
preciation of special tasks due to the con- 
solidation in October, 1926, of the former 
Merchants National Bank, the Hellman Na- 
tional Bank and the Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank. Executive and the 
more higher salaried officers were not includ- 
ed in this distribution of $70,000, which rep- 
resented an average of 7 per cent of annual 
salaries. 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR CALIFORNIA 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 

California Bank of Los Angeles and its 
subsidiaries, embracing the California Trust 
Company, California Securities Company and 
California Group Corporation, have had the 
most successful year in the history of this 
progressive combination. One of the reasons 
is the fine spirit of loyalty and of teamwork 
which animates employees as well as officials. 
Stockholders were also made happy at the 
close of the year with an extra cash dividend 
in addition to the recent valuable offering 
of new stock at par amounting to $350,000, 
and an offering of $150,000 par value of new 
stock to the bank’s junior officers, branch 
managers and department heads, such new 
issue increasing capital from $3,500,000 to 
$4,000,000. 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT SECURITY 
TRUST & SAVINGS 

A number of official changes have been 
made at the Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles following the recent resigna- 
tion of Ralph B. Hardacre as head of the 
commercial loan department to become an 
executive vice-president of the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust & Savings Bank. George 
M. Wallace, vice-president, has been placed 
in charge of the commercial loan department 
and associated with him are Herbert H. 
Smock, vice-president and cashier, and Leslie 
W. Craig, vice-president, as loaning officer. 
Mr. Wallace has been with the Security for 
more than a quarter of a century, and Mr. 
Smock has been with the organization for 
sixteen years. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


STATE BANKING MAINTAINS ITS 
PRESTIGE 

Notwithstanding the transfer of assets and 
deposits of a number of large state institu- 
tions like the Bank of Italy and the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank to the 
national column the state banking system of 
California continues to flourish and gain in 
volume of business. While branch banking 
beyond corporate limits continues to grow 
through purchase of smaller banks by hold- 
ing companies conducted by a number of 
the larger banks, the feeling of antagonism 
has died down appreciably among indepen- 
dent banks since the operation of the McFad- 
den Act. Present indications are for more 
mergers in the larger cities. 

State banks of California have reported 
substantial gains, especially in commercial 
business since June 30th, of last year, most 
of which is from agricultural districts. 
ings banks also show substantial increase, 
except in San Francisco. An _ interesting 
compilation recently made public by State 
Superintendent of Banks, Will C. Wood, 
shows that at the close of the last fiscal 
year June 30th, there were 544 national and 
state banks and trust companies operating 
in California with total resources of $5,833,- 
958,000, of which the state institutions held 
$2,055,160,000, or 53.6 per cent and the na- 
tional banks $1,778,798,000, or 46.4 per cent. 
The 240 national banks now have 436 
branches and the 304 state banks and trust 
companies have 441 branches, making total 
of 1,421 banking establishments. Total in- 
vestment of banking capital, surplus and 
undivided profits is $368,749,000. 


Sayv- 


MERGER OF CROCKER NATIONAL AND 
HUMBOLDT. BANK 

Plans have developed favorably in con- 
nection with the merger of the Crocker First 
National Bank and the affiliated Crocker 
First Federal Trust Company with the Hum- 
boldt Bank which will result in the third 
largest bank in San Francisco, with re- 
sources of approximately $150,000,000. The 
interests and clienteles brought together by 
this merger will produce a strong organiza- 
tion, particularly in view of the fact that 
the Crocker National dates its corporate ex- 
istence back to the earlier days of California 
and the Humboldt Bank has a fine record 
of service since 1869. 

The close of the year was observed at 
the Crocker First National and the Crocker 
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First Federal Trust Company with the dec- 
laration of an extra dividend of $1 per 
share, making total distribution for the year 
of $14 per share. 


BANK OF ITALY EARNINGS 

Earnings of $20,125,371 for the current 
year. Included in this is $1,581,684 that 
will be distributed to employees, under the 
profit sharing plan. Aggregate resources of 
$765,188,976 are shown in the statement, an 
increase of nearly $300,000,000 since the first 
of the year. Deposits have grown from $416,- 
000,000 to $645,000,000 during this same pe- 
riod and the number of depositors now 
stands at 1,290,315, as compared with 626,046 
last January, a gain of approximately 
665,000. 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

Annual dividend rate on the capital stock 
of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco has been in- 
creased from 11 to 12 per cent. Resources 
total $150,000,000. 

L. C. Pontius, deputy governor, Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, has been 
appointed vice-president of the Anglo & Lon- 
don Paris National Bank of San Francisco. 

The Bank of Italy has scheduled 35 new 


banking structures to represent a minimum 
of $2,500,000 for construction in the Los An- 
seles territory during the coming year. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the First Securities Company, 
affiliated with the Los Angeles First National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, C. F. 
Seidel and R. H. Parsons were elected vice- 
presidents. 

At the San Diego Trust & Savings Bank 
of San Diego, Cal., George P. Swennes has 
been elected assistant cashier, and B. S. 
Chase has been appointed assistant trust of- 
ficer. E. D. Clapp has also become an as- 
sistant cashier. 

To keep pace with its rapidly growing 
trust department, the directors of the First 
National Bank in Oakland, Cal., have elected 
its trust officer, John C. Campbell, to a vice- 
presidency, and Miss Ruth R. Heisler, assis- 
tant trust officer. Mr. Campbell is a past 
president of the California Escrow Associa- 
tion and a member of the state bar. 


W. Meade Addison, executive manager of 
the State-Planters Bank & Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia. 
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CINCINNATI INAUGURATES AIR MAIL 
SERVICE TO CHICAGO 

The far-seeing and successful type of bank- 
er of today no longer bears any resemblance 
to the earlier type who was content to build 
up the business of his own institution and 
paid little or no attention to the larger com- 
mercial and business claims of his commu- 
nity. He is not concerned in the kind of 
competition which seeks to encroach upon 
the preserves of other banks, but descries 
broader fields of development which lie at 
hand in fostering the general advancement 
of his community. 

In Cincinnati there was recently staged 
an event which is significant of the new 
type of banking. An air mail service to Chi- 
cago was inaugurated and attended by cere- 
monies which in the course of congratulatory 
addresses brought out the fact that one of 
Cincinnati’s leading bankers was primarily 
responsible for this valuable accession to 
business and commercial interests. The serv- 
ice was largely the result of vigorous work 
on the part of Charles A. Hinsch, president 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust Company, as 
chairman of the Air Port Committee of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. It was 
also largely due to Mr. Hinsch’s efforts that 
the city recently voted a $500,000 bond issue 
to provide airport facilities equal to the best 
in the world. Further air routes are in con- 
templation by Mr. Hinsch’s committee. Back 
of such enterprise is the purpose of facili- 
tating business and financial matters. The 
railroads have also given remarkable co- 
operation in quick transmission of merchan- 
dise and one of the immediate results of such 
public spirited efforts as Mr. Hinsch and his 
associates have conducted in the practical 
elimination of the “float” or transit time for 
large and important financial transmissions. 


RECORD OPERATIONS BY DISCOUNT 
CORPORATION 

Operations of the Discount Corporation of 
New York during 1927, as revealed in its 
ninth annual report were the largest in its 
history, reflecting the growth of America as 
a world banking power 

For the ninth successive year, the Cor- 
poration reported a steady growth in its 
business, After payment of dividends, 
amounting to $350,000, at the rate of 7 per 
cent for the year, transferring $1,000,000 
to surplus, and making provisions for taxes 
and all other contingencies, the balance sheet 
of the corporation shows capital of $5,000,- 
000, surplus of $2,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $964,111. 
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